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ON THE PRINCIPLE OF CHURCII ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Tuk subject of national establishments 
of religion is at present affording ma- 
terials for a controversy, which has at- 
tracted the attention of the whole em- 
pire, and called forth no inconsiderable 
share of talent; and which, according 
as it may be ultimately determined in 
one way or another, must produce 
most important practical results. The 
controversy, in its present shape and 
form, is, in a great measure, new ; for 
although most of the views which have 
been advocated in the present day by 
the enemies of church establishments 
have been broached before, yet they 
have never, perhaps, till this occasion, 
been brought out in full developement, 
and in their proper relations to each 
other. Scarcely any subject, indeed, 
beyond the limits of the exact sciences, 
is ever fully understood, until it has 
given rise to a controversy which calls 
forth the powers of men of talent. 

The great general principles on which 
church establishments rest had been 
commonly received, or, at least, had 
not met with very extensive or formi- 
dable opposition, in former ages of the 
church; and could scarcely be said, 
until the present day, to have formed the 
subject ofa distinct and important con- 
troversy. ‘They had been introduced, 
indeed, incidentally into other contro- 
versies, with which they were somewhat 
connected ; such as the great Bangorian 
controversy on church authority, occa- 
sioned by Bishop Hoadley’s sermon 
on the nature of Christ’s kingdom, and 
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that which was produced by Arch- 
deacon Blackburne’s Confessional. But 
these great principles have of late been 
more fully developed, because they 
have been more generally discussed 
than ever they were before; and as 
they have not been debated merely as 
abstract speculations, but with a direct 
and immediate bearing upon a great 
practical result, viz. the preservation 
or the overthrow of the Established 
Church, it is the duty of every one to 
endeavour to understand the subject, 
so as to have a decided opinion upon 
the matter, and to regulate thereby his 
conduct and his influence. 

The controversy has been presented 
to men’s minds in a considerable va- 
riety of aspects. Arguments and facts, 
derived from a diversity of sources, 
have been brought to bear upon it; so 
that one not intimately acquainted with 
the subject may be at a loss to per- 
ceive what are the precise points which 
are in argument controverted between 
the two parties; while, of course, every 
one knows, that the practical point in 
dispute is, whether the Established 
Church shall be preserved or over- 
thrown. 

It has been discussed upon grounds 
of principle and grounds of expediency. 
Church establishments have been tested 
by their alleged bearing upon the wel- 
fare of the church and tke prosperity 
of the state; and they have been tried 
by the statements of Scripture, the dic- 
tates of reason, the voice of experience, 
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and the testimony of history. In these 
circumstances it is very important, 
though not very easy, to form a dis- 
tinct conception of the ultimate prin- 
ciple which constitutes the foundation 
of the controversy in argument, and to 
understand the grounds on which it 
rests ; for, without this, men will be in 
continual danger of having their views 
perverted by difficulties and objections 
which a more correct perception of the 
real subject in debate would enable 
them to explain or remove. We are 
inclined to think, that the fundamental 
principles involved in the church-esta- 
blishment controversy, so far as it is a 
question of mere dialectics, have been 
somewhat more fully developed, and 
are, therefore, better understood, on the 
north than on the south side of the 
Tweed; and the reason is obvious: 
viz., that the English Dissenters, in 
conducting their attack upon the Esta- 
blished Church of this country, have 
founded it partly upon what are com- 
monly called the grievances of Dis- 
senters, and partly upon objections 
which they entertain to the articles and 
standards of the Church, especially 
with respect to government, worship, 
and discipline; whereas Scottish Dis- 
senters, having nothing which even 
they could call a practical grievance 
to complain of, and concurring for the 
most part in the standards of the 
Church, not merely in points of doc- 
trine, but even in matters of worship 
and external order, were compelled, 
when, in an evil hour for themselves, 
they resolved on appealing to the com- 
munity for the overthrow of the Church, 
to have recourse to the ultimate or 
fundamental principles of the question ; 
and to attempt to prove that the mere 
circumstance of a church being esta- 
blished, or connected with the state, 
was of itself, and, independent of any 
consideration of practical abuses and 
specific objections, a sufficient reason 
for opposing it to the uttermost, and 
struggling for its overthrow. 

What, then, is the precise point of 
difference in argument between the 
defenders of the Church and the advo- 
cates of her destruction? What is the 
ultimate or fundamental principle on 
which the controversy, as a subject of 
speculation, depends? The question 
is not, Whether all that men do in 
regard to religion, and with a view to 
its promotion, should be done freely 
and voluntarily? for this no Church- 
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man disputes, and the admission avails 
nothing towards the settlement of the 
controversy. The question is not, 
Whether every man ought to pay for 
his own minister? for, in one sense, 
this position is admitted by all Church- 
men, and, in another sense, it is too ab- 
surd to be maintained by any Dissenter. 
If it be understood to mean merely 
that every man is bound to contribute, 
if necessary, of his worldly substance, 
in order to secure the enjoyment of 
the ordinances of religion for himself 
and his family — that a minister has a 
right to be maintained by those among 
whom he labours, and that they are 
bound to maintain him, if necessary 
and practicable, then no Churchman 
will deny its truth or admit its rele- 
vancy; and if it be taken in the only 
other meaning which it can bear, viz. 
as including, by plain implication, this 
idea — no minister for those who can- 
not or will not pay for one, then no 
Dissenter will have courage to defend 
it. The question is not, Whether civil 
rulers are possessed of authority or 
jurisdiction in religious matters? i. e., 
of a right to dictate to their subjects 
in matters of faith and worship, and to 
punish or persecute them for the mere 
crime of dissent ; for Churchmen dis- 
claim these views, and challenge their 
opponents to prove that an admission 
of them is implied in any doctrine 
necessary for defending national esta- 
blishments of religion. The question 
agitated between the friends and the 
foes of the Church, when stripped of 
what is adventitious or accidental, of 
what results from misconception or 
misrepresentation, is this : Should there 
be any union, alliance, or friendly con- 
nexion, or co-operation, between church 
and state, between religion and civil 
authority? or, still more precisely, 
Are nations, as such, and civil rulers, 
in their official capacity, bound to 
honour God, and to aim at the ad- 
vancement of His cause, by promoting 
the true religion ? 

That many of those Dissenters who 
have come forward to advocate the 
overthrow of the Church, and who are 
familiarly known by the name of Vo- 
luntaries, have ventured to answer these 
questions in the negative, is well known 
to all who have examined their pro- 
ductions. And, if there are some of 
them who, while concurring in the 
prosecution of the same end, would 
yet object to the account now given of 
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the true state of the question, because 
they shrink from the audacity of main- 
taining that there should be no union, 
or alliance, or friendly connexion, be- 
tween church and state, and that civil 
rulers, in their public and official ca- 
pacity, are not bound to promote the 
cause of God and of the true religion, 
it is very easy to compel them by ar- 
gument to assent to these positions, or 
else to abandon their destructive plans. 
For it is easy to shew that they cannot, 
consistently or plausibly, advocate their 
measures without the help of these ex- 
treme positions—that they cannot have 
any sufficiently firm and broad founda- 
tion on which to erect their batteries 
for the overthrow of the Established 
Church, without maintaining the doc- 
trines in question; because, if it be 
admitted that some union, or alliance, 
or friendly connexion between church 
and state, is lawful and practicable, 
while at the same time it is contended 
that the actual union, as at present 
constituted, is improper and injurious, 
then, of course, the only fair inference 
is, that the union should be better re- 
gulated, or conducted upon sounder 
principles: and, if it be admitted that 
civil rulers are under an obligation to 
do something for the cause of God and 
the interests of the true religion, while 
at the same time it is alleged that they 
are at present doing wrong in sup- 
porting this particular kind of esta- 
blishment, or in doing it in this way, 
then the only fair inference is, that 
they should make such alterations as 
the honest and feithful discharge of 
their duty to religion may demand. 

Thus, their objections to the Esta- 
blished Church, even if all admitted 
to be real and valid, cannot possibly 
conclude for her overthrow, but only 
for her reformation ; unless they go the 
length of maintaining that all union, 
or friendly connexion, between church 
and state, is improper and unlawful, 
and that civil rulers, as such, are under 
no obligation to aim at the promotion 
of the true religion. 

Ifsome of the less violent Dissenters, 
who, though joining in the clamour for 
the overthrow of the Church, are not 
disposed to carry their principles — in 
speculation, at least —so far as their 
brethren, should still object to the ac- 
curacy of the account that has been 
given of the true state of the question, 
or of the real subject of debate, then 
we reply, that since many of the Dis- 
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senters, in conducting the present con- 
troversy, have not scrupled plainly to 
assert that there should be no union, 
or alliance, or friendly connexion of 
any kind, between church and state, 
and that civil rulers, as such, are under 
no obligation to promote the true reli- 
gion ; and, since they lay down these 
positions as the foundation of their 
cause, we are entitled to insist, that all 
who come forward as champions on 
the same side shall declare their opin- 
ion upon these points, and either 
admit or deny the doctrines which 
have now been stated. Some of the 
more timid enemies of the Church 
shrink from asserting doctrines which 
wear so much the aspect of absurdity 
and irreligion, as the denial of the law- 
fulness of any union between church 
and state, and of any obligation in- 
cumbent upon civil rulers to promote 
the true religion; but the more intel- 
ligent and unscrupulous Voluntaries 
have seen and acknowledged, that the 
denial of these positions is the only 
foundation on which they can rest their 
cause, and have not scrupled to make 
It. 

We lay down, then, as the ultimate 
or fundamental principle in the great 
controversy which is now waging, this 
position: I¢ is a right and proper thi 
that there should be some union, or = 
liance, or friendly connexion, between 
church and state, between religion and 
civil authority; or, what is substan- 
tially the same truth, in a different 
form, that nations, as such, and civil 
rulers, in their official capacity, are 
bound to aim at the promotion of the 
true religion. 

The substantial identity of these two 
positions is evident, because, on the 
one hand, if civil rulers have any duty 
to discharge to the church of Christ 
or the true religion, and do discharge 
it, the result must of necessity be the 
formation of some union or friendly 
connexion between them ; and, on the 
other hand, if it is right and proper 
that there should be some union or 
friendly connexion between church and 
state, it must be sought and formed by 
the state, or civil authority, in the dis- 
charge of an incumbent duty. These 
positions are denied by the enemies of 
the Church, and, therefore, they must 
be proved by her friends ; while it can 
be easily shewn that their truth, when 
once established, lays a firm founda- 
tion on which to build a most con- 
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clusive demolition of all the sophistries 
by which the destruction of the Esta- 
blished Church has been defended. 
These positions, it is to be observed, 
are purely of an abstract kind, and 
may and should be discussed without 
reference to the peculiarities of any 
particular church establishment. It 
may be true, that some union, or al- 
liance, or friendly connexion, ought to 
exist between religion and civil au- 
thority, while yet it is possible that 
there may be few (if any) cases of na- 
tional establishments in which the 
union is in all respects rightly formed, 
so as to be in accordance with right 
principles and conducive to general 
utility. It may be true, that civil 
rulers are bound to do whatever is 
proper and practicable for promoting 
the true religion within the sphere to 
which their influence extends; while 
it may possibly be the case that there 
are few countries, if any, where this 
duty has been performed in a manner 
that is wholly unexceptionable. It is 
quite possible, that a man may con- 
scientiously hold those great principles 
on which the lawfulness and propriety 
of national establishments rest, while 
yet he may have such objections to 
the particular establishment of his own 
country, and, indeed, to all the actual 
establishments in existence, as must 
constrain him in conscience to remain 
in a state of dissent. There are Dis- 
senters in England who admit the 
lawfulness of national establishments 
of religion, but yet have serious ob- 
jections to conforming to the existing 
establishment of this country. There 
are many in Scotland, who not only 
admit the lawfulness of national esta- 
blishments and the obligation of civil 
rulers to promote the true religion, 
but who have long borne a public and 
decided testimony to these principles, 
and have been persecuted for doing so 
by some of their voluntary brethren, 
who are continually declaiming about 
liberty of conscience, while yet they 
object to some things in the established 
church of that country, and, therefore, 
remain in a state of secession, and 
exert themselves to reform what they 
reckon the abuses of the Church. 
Even in the United States of North 
America there is one denomination, of 
Scotch descent, called the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, which decidedly 
maintains the principle of a national 
establishment of religion, and bears a 
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public testimony against the want of 
any national recognition of God, and 
in support of the obligation incumbent 
upon the rulers of the country to pro- 
mote His cause. 

In discussing, then, these general 
principles, we have nothing to do with 
the practical abuses that may attach 
to particular national establishments. 
These abuses may be very good rea- 
sons for reforming the establishments 
in which they are found, and they may 
even, in some cases, be sufficient to 
warrant dissent from the establishment 
altogether; but they can be of no avail 
in proving that there should be no 
union or alliance between church and 
state, or that civil rulers are under no 
obligation to promote the true religion, 
unless it can be shewn that they are 
the necessary results of the mere fact 
of union between religion and civil 
authority, or of civil rulers attempting 
to do any thing for the advancement of 
divine truth. 

An attention to the true state of the 
question, as it has now been explained, 
will expose the groundlessness of cer- 
tain allegations commonly made by 
Dissenters, as to the nature and sources 
of the evidence and arguments by 
which this controversy must be deter- 
mined. Dissenters are in the habit of 
alleging, that this controversy about 
national establishments is purely a 
religious question, which must be de- 
cided upon scriptural grounds alone ; 
nay, that, as it respects the Christian 
church, it must be determined solely 
by materials furnished by the New 
Testament. Their object in maintain- 
ing such a notion is to enable them to 
assert, with something like plausibility, 
that the defenders of church establish- 
ments are bound to produce more full 
and explicit evidence from Scripture, 
in support of their views, than has yet 
been done. But it is evident that the 
question, Whether nations, as such, 
and their rulers, in their official capa- 
city, are bound to honour God, and to 
aim at the promotion of His cause? 
must be determined by a consideration 
of the relation in which nations and 
their rulers stand to God, as the great 
moral governor of the world ; and that, 
consequently, the questoin is one not ex- 
clusively, nor even chiefly and primarily, 
of revelation, but of natural religion. 
While, therefore, we may expect the 
principle as to the duty of nations and 
their rulers, if true, to be confirmed 
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and illustrated by revelation, and are, 
of course, called upon to consider and 
answer any objection to its truth which 
may be produced from the word of 
God, it cannot in fairness be demanded 
that we should produce, from Scripture 
alone, evidence which may be of itself 
sufficient to establish our doctrine. 
And if it can be shewn, as may be 
easily and conclusively done, that the 
views which natural religion suggests, 
as to the relation of nations and their 
rulers to God — confirmed, too, by the 
practice of all nations, in all ages — 
support the opinion, that civil rulers 
are bound to aim at the promotion of 
religion, then the onus probandi, with 
reference to the testimony of Scripture, 
is thrown upon the opponents of this 
principle ; and, while we cannot be 
fairly called upon to establish it exclu- 
sively from Scripture, they are bound, 
if they take up the scriptural argument 
at all, clearly and explicitly to disprove 
it from the statements of God’s word. 
Thus, it appears that a right view of 
the proper subject of debate, or a clear 
perception that the dispute turns upon 
a question as to what are the duties of 
nations and their rulers, establishes 
two important points, which the ene- 
mies of the Church usually deny ; viz., 
that the light of nature, as exhibited in 
the practice of almost all nations in all 
ages (which is express and decided in 
support of the obligation of civil rulers 
to promote religion), is a legitimate 
and valid source of evidence upon the 
subject under discussion; and that, in 
so far as the authority of Scripture is 
concerned, the onus probandi lies upon 
those who deny this obligation. 
Substantially, the same consideration 
applies to another common notion of 
Dissenters, viz., that the principle in 
dispute not only belongs exclusively to 
the province of revelation, and must, 
therefore, be fully and explicitly esta- 
blished from the Sacred Scriptures, but 
that it concerns primarily, if not ex- 
clusively, the Christian church, and 
must, therefore, be proved by explicit 
statements from the New Testament: 
whereas it is evident, from the real 
nature of the question, that it has no 
special reference to Christianity, and 
does not require any peculiarly Christ- 
lan grounds in order to its being con- 
clusively established; while, at the 
same time, it is quite competent for 
Dissenters to produce, if they can, 
from Scripture, objections to the views 
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of their opponents, grounded upon 
any thing that may be peculiar to the 
Christian church, for the purpose of 
shewing that there is something in the 
divinely appointed constitution of that 
church, as distinguished from the pre- 
vious forms of the true religion (the 
patriarchal and the Mosaic), which 
precludes civil rulers from doing any 
thing for the promotion of Christianity. 

Having thus explained the nature of 
the fundamental principle in dispute 
between the friends and the foes of 
national establishments of religion, and 
pointed out the obvious inferences to 
be deduced from an examination of its 
import, as to the sources of the evi- 
dence by which the controversy is to 
he determined, we shall now give a 
summary of the proof that may be 
adduced in support of the position — 
that there should be a union, or alli- 
ance, or friendly connexion, between 
church and state, and that civil rulers, 
as such, are bound to aim at the pro- 
motion of the true religion; and then 
shew in what way the settlement of 
these points bears upon the other sub- 
jects which have commonly been intro- 
duced into this controversy, by exhibit- 
ing some of the leading features of the 
union that ought to exist, and of the 
duty that should be discharged. The 
ground upon which chiefly the more 
respectable Dissenters have endea- 
voured to rest the position which they 
feel it needful to maintain, viz., that 
there can be no lawful union or alli- 
ance between church and state, is this, 
that the two bodies proposed to be 
united are utterly diverse from each 
other in all their leading features—that 
they differ wholly in their objects or 
ends, and in the means which they 
employ respectively to effect them; 
the one being intended to promote the 
temporal, and the other the eternal 
good of men; and, especially, that the 
spirituality and independence of the 
Church, and her entire subjection to 
Jesus Christ, are inconsistent with any 
alliance with the civil power. 

Now, it is conceded that church and 
state, or religion and civil authority, 
are in many important respects very 
different from each other; but this 
general consideraticn is of no avail in 
proving that they cannot unite or co- 
operate, since it is not pretended that 
their main ends or objects— viz. the 
temporal and the eternal good of men 
—are in any respect, or to any extent, 
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opposed to each other. The spirituality 
and independence of the church ought 
always to be preserved, and the re- 
spective functions of church and state 
should be kept distinct ; but all this 
may be exhibited, even when they are 
united together, since their union does 
not necessarily imply more than this, 
that while they are both pursuing 
their own objects, and doing their 
own work, in their respective spheres, 
they are yet acting in concert, and ren- 
dering each other all practicable assist- 
ance. The great comprehensive duty 
of the church is to effect most fully and 
extensively the objects which Jesus 
Christ has enjoined her to aim at; and 
it is admitted that no combination of 
external circumstances, and no pro- 
spect of worldly advantages, can ever 
warrant the church in entering into any 
relation which precludes her from dis- 
charging any duty which Christ has 
imposed upon her, exercising any pre- 
rogative which he has conferred, or 
effecting any purpose which he has 
enjoined her to promote. It is also 
conceded that there are national esta- 
blishments, in which the union between 
church and state has been formed in 
such a way as to interfere with the 
church's spirituality and independence, 
and in which the church has submitted 
to be placed in a condition which in- 
terferes more or less with the right dis- 
charge of the duties which she owes to 
her Divine Head. In every such case, 
both parties are guilty of sin and de- 
serving of censure,—the state, or civil 
authority, for interfering improperly 
with the scriptural arrangements for 
the internal regulation of the church ; 
and the church for submitting to such 
interference, in order to procure the 
favour of the state. 

But even if such cases were more 
frequent than they are, and, indeed, 
if the principle which they involve 
could be shewn to apply to every 
actual establishment in existence, this 
would be no proof that union or al- 
liance between church and state neces- 
sarily implies something improper or 
injurious in the conduct of either of 
the parties. When such a union or 
alliance is to be formed, it is the duty 
of the state, as well as of the church, 
to be guided in all the requisite ar- 
rangements by the directions of the 
sacred Scriptures. From the differ- 
ence between the immediate objects of 
religion and of civil authority, there is 
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no reason to apprehend any collision 
between them ; and there is no ground 
why we should regard it as certain, or 
even probable, that in every case of 
union the civil rulers will attempt to 
reduce the church into subjection, or 
interfere unwarrantably with the regu- 
lation of ecclesiastical affairs. Civil 
rulers may be influenced in the matter 
by the authority of God's word (and it 
is enough, since we are discussing an 
abstract principle, that the thing is 
possible), and, of course, may regulate 
their whole conduct in regard to the 
church by the information which it 
communicates, and thus make a union, 
or alliance, accordant in all respects 
with the Divine will. There is no- 
thing, then, in the express statements 
of Scripture, or in the information there 
communicated concerning the church 
and the state, which affords even a 
shadow of ground for believing that 
all union, or alliance, or friendly con- 
nexion between them, is unlawful or 
impracticable ; while, on the contrary, 
a great many powerful considerations 
tend to establish the position, that it 
is warrantable, practicable, incumbent, 
and expedient. The church and the 
state are both ordinances or appoint- 
ments of the great Governor of the 
universe, and, therefore, there must be 
something common to them both in 
the ends they were intended to effect. 
In all his dealings with men, God has 
in view the advancement of his own 
glory and the promotion of their real 
welfare. Both church and state are 
designed by him to contribute to the 
accomplishment of these ends; and 
this circumstance lays a firm founda- 
tion for friendly union and co-operation 
between them. The great difierences 
between church and state, as to their 
primary and immediate objects, and 
the means which they respectively 
employ, on which Dissenters are fond 
of dwelling, as arguments against the 
possibility of union, afford the clearest 
ground for an opposite inference, viz. 
that a union or alliance is practicable, 
since these differences prove that there 
need be no jealousy or collision be- 
tween church and state, and no ap- 
prehension of the establishment of an 
imperium in imperio, however closely 
they may be connected. The contrast 
between church and state, in their im- 
mediate objects, and in the means 
which they respectively employ, com- 
bines with their resemblance to each 
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other, in being both ordinances of God, 
and designed ultimately to contribute 
to the accomplishment of his purposes, 
in proving that a friendly alliance or 
co-operation between them is lawful 
and practicable—is most natural and 
desirable. 

The propriety or necessity of some 
union or alliance between church and 
state may also be inferred, from the 
consideration that they are, or may be, 
composed of the same persons, and 
that men must carry with them into 
every situation of life their obligations 
to promote the cause of God and ad- 
vance the interests of religion. By the 
state we mean chiefly civil rulers; 
that is, those who by the constitution 
of the country are invested with the 
regulation of national affairs, the for- 
mation of national laws, and the dis- 
posal of national wealth. Now the 
whole, or the great majority, of those 
who are thus invested with civil au- 
thority, may be, and commonly are, 
members of a particular church, and 
can never escape from the obligations 
which they have voluntarily undertaken 
to promote the interests of the church 
and the prosperity of religion. If they 
have any religious principle, they will 
feel that they are bound to have a 
respect to the promotion of these im- 
portant objects in all the various situa- 
tions in which they may be placed, 
and to improve, for their accomplish- 
ment, all the talents or opportunities 
which they may enjoy. If those who 
are invested with the regulation of na- 
tional affairs, and the formation of 
national laws, are duly impressed with 
a sense of these obligations, they will, 
of course, make it their study to have 
national affairs regulated, and national 
arrangements determined, in the way 
best fitted to promote the efficiency 
of the church and the prosperity of 
religion ; and, to whatever extent that 
is effected, a union or alliance is formed 
between church and state, and they are 
made helpful to each other. It is thus 
plain that the regulation of national 
affairs in the way best fitted to pro- 
mote the interests of religion—a re- 
sult plainly implying a union between 
church and state—is the natural and 
necessary consequence of civil rulers 
being religious men, and acting under 
a sense of religious obligation ; and, as 
it is the incumbent duty of all men to 
spend their lives and to exert their in- 
fluence under a sense of religion, it 
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follows that a union, or friendly con- 
nexion between church and state, is 
agreeable to the Divine will, and fitted 
to promote the accomplishment of the 
Divine plans. Indeed, it is scarcely 
possible that religion can prevail ex- 
tensively in any country, and acquire 
an influence over the minds of the 
great body of the inhabitants, without 
being brought into connexion with 
civil affairs, so as to produce some 
kind of alliance between them. The 
religion of a nation must always exert 
an important influence upon all its 
interests ; and ought, therefore, on this 
ground alone, to attract the attention 
of those who are invested with the 
regulation of national affairs, and who 
are in consequence bound to provide 
for the welfare of the community. 
The church may acquire and exert 
an influence, and may set up claims, 
injurious to the welfare of society and 
the rights of the civil authorities ; and, 
therefore, civil rulers, independently of 
their personal obligations as men, are 
bound, from a regard to national wel- 
fare, to inquire into the state of religion 
in the community over which they pre- 
side, to ascertain the nature and ten- 
dency of the doctrines or principles 
inculcated, and the character and 
amount of the influence exerted upon 
men’s minds by their ecclesiastical 
superiors. Such inquiries as these 
will naturally suggest to both parties 
the propriety of uniting together for 
their mutual safety and comfort, and 
for the more full and easy accomplish- 
ment of their respective objects. Re- 
ligion and civil authority must, of ne- 
cessity, exert an important influence 
upon each other; and each of them, 
according to the principles by which 
it may be directed, will materially 
affect the peace and prosperity of the 
community. Neither church nor state 
can or ought to be indifferent to the 
principles and procedure of the other. 
They are two powerful influences, 
operating in the same sphere, and 
upon the same persons ; and it is ob- 
viously very desirable, if not absolutely 
necessary, that they should be on the 
most friendly terms, and that they 
should have a distinct understanding 
with each other as to their respective 
operations, their common relation, and 
the assistance which they may be able 
mutually to render. Even if civil rulers 
were insensible to their obligations to 
promote the cause of God and the in- 
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terests of religion, it would not be prac- 
ticable, proper, or safe for them to 
neglect altogether the state and in- 
fluence of religion in the community. 
Whenever religion acquires a strong 
hold of the minds of a community, 
it will be found indispensable that 
some distinct aud well defined relation 
should be formed between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical authorities, in order 
that all jealousy and collision may be 
prevented, and that mutual assistance 
and co-operation may be secured. 

The state, or civil rulers, may, with- 
out neglecting their own immediate 
work, regulate their affairs in such a 
way as to subserve the cause of reli- 
gion and the efficiency of the church, 
and are under solemn obligations to 
do so; while the church, without ne- 
glecting her proper business of com- 
municating religious instruction in 
order to guide men to heaven, may, 
at the same time, and by the same 
means, do much for promoting the 
peace and prosperity of civil society 
Unless the proper relation in which 
church and state should stand to each 
other be carefully considered, rightly 
adjusted, and distinctly defined, each 
may possibly have reason to apprehend 
danger from the other, and both may 
lose the benefit to be derived from 
friendly co-operation ; and the same 
result might be reasonably anticipated, 
if the civil and ecclesiastical autho- 
rities, after deliberate consideration of 
the subject, were to come to the con- 
clusion that the relation in which they 
ought to stand to each other was that 
of entire and absolute separation— in 
other words, were to adopt the prin- 
ciple of modern Dissenters, that there 
can or should be no union or alliance 
between religion and civil authority. 
The influence of the relation that may 
subsist between religion and civil au- 
thority, both upon the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of society, is too im- 
portant to make it safe or lawful either 
for the church or the state to neglect the 
object of having it regulated in a proper 
and beneficial way. 

When this matter is left to be deter- 
mined by chance, or accident, or by a 
mere combination of outward circum- 
stances, very injurious consequences 
are likely to result. The relation be- 
tween church and state will then pro- 
bably lean, according to circumstances, 
either to the extreme of the Popish 
supremacy of the ecclesiastical over 
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the civil authority, which was fully 
realised during the middle ages, and 
proved at that time, as it will always 
do, a curse to the community, or else 
to the opposite Erastian extreme of 
the subjection of the church to the 
state, which is as unscriptural as the 
Popish claim of supremacy, and which 
must always interfere with the church’s 
efficiency in promoting either the tem- 
»oral or the spiritual welfare of men. 
it can never be safe for the civil au- 
thority to overlook altogether the rela- 
tion in which the religion of a country 
stands to the state, as the past history 
of the church proves it to be likely that 
in such a case the church will gain an 
unscriptural and injurious ascendency. 
When there is no settled and defined 
union between church and state, the 
only thing likely to prevent the recur- 
rence of what was actually effected by 
the Popish church, is the division of 
the community into a considerable 
number of sects, none of which is 
greatly superior to the rest. In such 
a case, less danger may be likely to 
result from the want of any union or 
alliance between church and state; 
and it is possible that, in an extreme 
case of that sort, the division of the 
community into sects may be such as 
to render it highly inexpedient, and 
scarcely practicable, to select one sect 
and establish it in preference to the 
rest, if there had been no establishment 
before. But this is merely an acci- 
dental and temporary state of things, 
implying much that is wrong and dis- 
pleasing to God. It may be speedily 
and extensively changed ; and, there- 
fore, the difficulty of dealing with such 
a case, and the allowance that may be 
made for it, can be of no weight in 
invalidating the great general principle 
of abstract truth, that, in all ordinary 
circumstances, it is a most proper and 
expedient thing that there should be 
a friendly alliance or co-operation 
between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

The course which is dictated to 
both parties, at once by a sense of 
incumbent obligation and by a regard 
to their comfort, usefulness, and safety, 
is, that as two powers naturally and 
originally independent of each other, 
having different objects and different 
means of effecting them (which, how- 
ever, are so far from being opposed to 
each other, that they fully harmonise), 
having, besides a bond of connexion, 
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in their common relation to God as his 
ordinances, and as intended both to 
serve ultimately the accomplishment of 
his purposes, and being each liable to 
be materially affected by the other for 
better or worse, they should cordially 
unite, and enter into a close alliance 
on terms of equality, settling distinctly 
their respective duties, and the assist- 
ance which they are to render to each 
other. All this may be done by both 
parties from religious motives, and 
may be regulated by scriptural prin- 
ciples. It does not necessarily imply 
any interference with the spirituality 
and independence of the church, or 
with any feature which the church, as 
delineated in Scripture, ought to pos- 
sess. Something of the kind seems to 
be the necessary result of the general 
prevalence of religion in a country, 
and of its acquiring an influence on 
the minds of the community. It is to 
both church and state the best security 
against improper interference with, or 
danger from, each other; and it pro- 
vides most effectually for the prosperity 
and efficiency of both ; for the extensive 
promotion both of men’s religious im- 
provement, and the peace, comfort, and 
good order of civil society. 

Hitherto we have had chiefly in 
view, in advocating the principle of 
church establishments, that form of it 
which asserts that there should be a 
union, or alliance, or friendly con- 
nexion, between church and state, or 
between religion and civil authority ; 
and we have shewn that no valid ob- 
jection against this position can be 
derived either from the statements of 
scripture or from any sound views of 
the nature of church and state, but 
that, on the contrary, many powerful 
considerations concur in establishing 
that some union between them is prac- 
ticable and warrantable,—that it can 
scarcely be avoided, if men will only 
discharge their duties aright,— and 
that something of the kind seems in- 
dispensable, in order to avert mutual 
danger, and to promote mutual pro- 
sperity. We would now briefly ad- 
vert to the other form in which the 
great fundamental principle of church 
establishments may be put, which, in- 
deed, is the same in substance, but ad- 
mits of bringing out the argument in a 
somewhat different light: it is this, 
—that it is the duty of nations, as such, 
and of civil rulers, in their official capa- 
city, to aim at promoting the cause of 
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God, and of true religion. Nations 
are as much dependent for their pro- 
sperity and welfare on the providence 
of God as individuals and families ; 
and it is plainly incumbent upon them 
to recognise the relation in which they 
actually stand to him, and to provide, 
if possible, for giving expression to 
those feelings of dependence and 
thankfulness which they ought to che- 
rish in regard to him, and for contri- 
buting to the accomplishment of those 
great objects which it is his purpose to 
promote in all his dealings, both with 
individuals and communities. When 
men become possessed of civil autho- 
rity—that is, of a certain share of in- 
fluence in the regulation of national 
affairs, and in the disposal of national 
wealth —they do not escape from the 
obligations under which they previously 
lay to honour and obey God, and to 
aim at the promotion of his cause, ac- 
cording to the means and opportu- 
tunities which they enjoy. The pos- 
session of a certain control over the 
formation of national laws, the regula- 
tion of national measures, and the dis- 
posal of national wealth, is an import- 
ant talent, or mean of usefulness, for 
the improvement of which we must 
give an account to God, and which, 
therefore, we are called upon to use in 
a way that God will approve of; that is, 
in accordance with the directions of his 
word, and for the accomplishment of 
his gracious designs. These feelings 
ought to be cherished, and these obli- 
gations ought to be felt and acted upon, 
by every man invested with civil au- 
thority ; and when they become preva- 
lent, as they should be, among a na- 
tion’s rulers, the inevitable result must 
be, that the nation’s duty of recognis- 
ing and honouring God will, in some 
way or other, be performed, and that 
the influence and the wealth of the na- 
tion will be made to contribute to the 
promotion of true religion. 

And it cannot, with any plausibility, 
be alleged that religion is a subject 
with which the rulers of a nation, in 
their official capacity, have nothing to 
do, and ought not in any way to inter- 
meddle. For it is an unquestionable 
dictate of sound reason and common 
sense, that the rulers of a nation are 
warranted and bound to advert to 
every thing that may affect the welfare 
of the nation,—that is, to every thing 
that can bear upon the great object to 
which the exercise of their authority 
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should be directed. They are entitled 
and bound to adopt every proper and 
practicable mean for averting or check- 
ing what may be injurious to the na- 
tional welfare, and for introducing or 
promoting whatever may be fitted to 
advance the peace and prosperity of 
the community. It will not be de- 
nied that the real welfare of a com- 
munity, even in a temporal point of 
view, must depend essentially upon 
the extent to which true religion pre- 
vails, and exerts its appropriate in- 
fluence on the character and conduct 
of men. And the truth of this con- 
nexion between the prevalence of reli- 
gion and the general welfare of a com- 
munity is founded upon two consider- 
ations ; first, that the welfare of the 
community depends wholly upon the 
providence and blessing of God, and 
that his dealings with nations, in grant- 
ing or witbholding his blessing, will be 
determined by the state of religion 
amongst them; and, second, that the 
general prevalence of religion has the 
most direct and powerful tendency to 
produce that character and conduct 
which constitutes the foundation of all 
social happiness,—that is, to produce 
temperance, industry, and content- 
ment, and a faithful discharge of all 
social and domestic obligations. The 
direct and powerful influence which 
religion is fitted to exert upon every 
thing that affects a nation’s welfare is 
of itself sufficient to shew that it is 
within the sphere of the duties of civil 
rulers, and to make it incumbent upon 
them to take the subject into their most 
serious consideration, and to do what- 
ever their control over national laws, 
measures, and wealth may enable them 
to do for promoting the prevalence and 
influence of religion in the community 
over which they preside, and the wel- 
fare of which they are bound to care 
for. 

These considerations in support of 
the obligation incumbent upon civil 
rulers to employ their official authority 
and influence for the promotion of the 
true religion, confirmed as they are by 
scripture precept and example, are so 
cogent, that the more intelligent Dis- 
senters have seen and felt that they 
cannot be answered or evaded, except 
by maintaining that it is not possible 
for civil rulers to interfere in any mat- 
ter connected with the promotion of 
religion without necessarily and ipso 
facto doing what is unlawful, or injur- 
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ing the very cause which they profess 
to advance. The exposure of this 
most extraordinary position will afford 
us an opportunity of descending from 
the discussion of mere abstract princi- 
ples, and considering practically what 
civil rulers can and should do for pro- 
moting the prosperity of the church 
and the interests of religion. 

This position, that civil rulers can- 
not interfere in any matter connected 
with religion without doing what is 
unlawful in itself, or necessarily injur- 
ing in place of promoting the cause of 
religion, is the last resource of the 
Dissenters in the abstract discussion of 
this question, and the assertion of such 
a tenet is a bold but, at the same time, 
a desperate expedient. When first 
stated, it must strike every rightly con- 
stituted mind as wearing an aspect of 
extreme improbability, if not of down- 
right absurdity. It seems very plain, 
that the way in which national affairs 
are regulated and national wealth dis- 
posed of must exert an influence for 
weal or for wo on the interests of re- 
ligion; and the whole history of the 
world proclaims that, in point of fact, 
civil rulers have done much to promote 
or to injure religion, according to the 
mode in which they understood and 
discharged their duty ; from which the 
inference seems unavoidable, that civil 
rulers may discharge their duties in 
the regulation of national affairs in such 
a way as to promote the cause of truth 
and righteousness. But let us examine 
the pointa little more closely. Dissent- 
ers commonly allege, that civil rulers 
cannot interfere in any thing connected 
with religion without assuming a juris- 
diction in matters of conscience which 
belongs to no created being, without 
employing persecution, which is sinful 
and unjust, or bringing force or com- 
pulsion to bear upon a subject which 
does not admit of it. 

Now, we admit that civil rulers have 
no jurisdiction in religious matters,— 
that is, no right to dictate to their sub- 
jects what opinions they shall enter- 
tain in religion, and in what manner 
they shall worship God. These are 
points in which God alone has juris- 
diction, and in which all men must act 
according to their own individual con- 
viction, and upon their own personal 
responsibility. But civil rulers have a 
jurisdiction in secular matters,—that 
is, over national laws, measures, and 
money; and, having a duty to perform 
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to God and religion, they are bound to 
regulate the exercise of their jurisdic- 
tion in secular matters in such a way 
as to subserve the cause of truth and 
righteousness. As they are bound in- 
dividually to ascertain what is the true 
religion, and what is the right mode of 
worshipping God, in order that they 
may regulate aright their own personal 
conduct, the education of their family, 
and their private influence, so they 
must apply the same principle to regu- 
late the mode in which they exercise 
their jurisdiction over national affairs, 
by endeavouring to afford to the whole 
community an opportunity of receiving, 
if they choose, what they, the rulers, 
conscientiously believe to be sound re- 
ligious instruction, while they should 
throw no positive obstacles in the way 
of any of their subjects providing what 
they conscientiously believe to be 
sounder religious instruction for them- 
selves. In this there is no assumption 
by civil rulers of any jurisdiction in 
religious matters, or over men’s con- 
sciences, but there is merely the exer- 
cise of lawful jurisdiction in secular 
matters, directed to the promotion of 
an object which they are bound to aim 
at, and regulated, as the discharge of 
every duty should be, by their own 
conscientious conviction of what is true 
and right. 

We admit that persecution for con- 
science’ sake, or the infliction of civil 
pains and penalties, merely on account 
of differences in matters of religious 
opinion, which do not affect the peace 
and good order of civil society and the 
discharge of social duties, is sinful and 
unjust,—a violation of the natural 
rights of men, and utterly unfitted, 
even when employed in support of a 
good cause, to promote the object to 
which it professes to be directed. 
Churchmen believe this as well as Dis- 
senters, and condemn persecution in 
every form and degree, whether ex- 
hibited in connexion with established 
or unestablished churches (and it cer- 
tainly has not been confined to the 
former class), as sincerely and honestly 
as theydo. That persecution—that is, 
the infliction of punishment by civil 
authority merely on the ground of hold- 
ing certain religious opinions—is no 
necessary part of the practical working 
of an established church is evident 
from the fact, that there is nothing now 
exhibited in connexion with any of the 
established churches of this country 
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which can be so called; and that no- 
thing which leads to persecution is im- 
plied in the principle of establish- 
ments is evident from the mere state- 
ment of the principle, which is sub- 
stantially this, that civil rulers are 
bound to employ for the promotion of 
the true religion all lawful means within 
their power, and fitted in their own na- 
ture as means to effect the end, while it 
is plain in itself, and is admitted by 
Churchmen as well as Dissenters, that 
persecution is neither lawful nor fitted 
as a mean to promote the cause of 
truth. 

There is something like an ap- 
pearance of plausibility in the allega- 
tion of the Dissenters, that compulsion 
or force is implied in the fact of civil 
rulers interfering in any thing con- 
nected with religion; but the plausi- 
bility disappears when we attend to 
the true state of the case, and the pro- 
per meaning of words. The use of 
force or compulsion in religion means, 
properly, the bringing to bear upon 
men the coercive application of civil 
authority in order to constrain them to 
profess certain opinions, or to adopt a 
certain mode of acting in religion,— 
and this in principle is substantially 
the same as persecution, equally sinful 
and unjust, and equally unfitted to 
promote the intended object. Church- 
men cordially condemn all force or 
compulsion in religion in this its only 
proper sense ; and they challenge their 
Opponents to prove that the propriety 
of using it is involved in the principle 
of establishments, or that any thing to 
which these words as now explained 
can be applied, is to be found in con- 
nexion with the religious establish- 
ments of thiscountry. The compulsion 
sometimes exhibited in connexion with 
national establishments is completely 
different from what has now been de- 
scribed, although Dissenters generally 
confound them. When the coercive 
application of civil authority is ex- 
hibited in connexion with religious 
establishments, it is not regulated by a 
respect to the religious opinions or 
conduct of those against whom it is 
directed, neither is it intended to pro- 
duce any change in these respects. It 
is brought to bear upon them simply 
and solely because they are transgress- 
ing the laws of the land, by withhold- 
ing what is the property of others ; and 
it is directed exclusively to the object 
of wresting money from those to whom 
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it does not belong, and securing it to 
the lawful proprietors. This may be 
called compulsion, but it is certainly 
not the application of force to religion ; 
and it involves nothing whatever that 
is unjust, oppressive, or objectionable. 
Every thing connected with the pos- 
session and enjoyment of property must 
necessarily be regulated by the laws of 
the land. The Established Church is 
possessed of property which she ob- 
tained not by compulsion, but as the 
voluntary gift of individuals, or of the 
community. There is nothing in the 
sacred scriptures to preventa Christian 
church from holding property, and 
holding it under the sanctions and with 
the conditions necessarily attaching to 
all other property. Any attempt on 
the part of individuals to withhold or 
abstract ‘property which legally belongs 
to the church is a violation at once of 
the laws of God and of man; and it is 
essential to the maintenance of the su- 
premacy of law, the security of pro- 
perty, and the peace of society, that 
every such attempt should be checked 
and frustrated. If any man fraudu- 
lently or forcibly withhold the pro- 
perty of the church, he is acting the 
part ofa thiefora robber, and must be 
dealt with as such. The proper re- 
medy to be adopted in every such case 
is just the compulsory exercise of civil 
authority. Wherever property is in- 
vaded, this is the appropriate remedy, 
to which it is perfectly lawful to have 
recourse ; and whenever it is em- 
ployed, they, whose unjust retention or 
abstraction of the property of another, 
rendered it necessary, are alone to 
blame for the use of force, and all its 
consequences ; and even if the church 
or individual clergymen were to ne- 
glect to employ compulsion, i.e., the 
lawful exercise of civil authority suit- 
able to the circumstances, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining possession of their 
property unjustly withheld, it would be 
the duty of civil rulers, from a regard 
to the general interests of the com- 
munity and the rights of property, to 
interfere and enforce the laws. The 
compulsion, then, occasionally exhi- 
bited in connexion with established 
churches is not the use of force or com- 
pulsion in religion, since it is not di- 
rected against those who dissent from 
the religion of the state as such, but 
against all, whatever be their opinions, 
who withhold unjustly the property of 
the church ; and since it is not directed 
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to the object of leading them to con- 
form to the Established Church, but of 
compelling them to render to all their 
due, an object for effecting which the 
compulsory exercise of civil authority 
is the natural, the appropriate, mean, 
and which in certain circumstances, 
viz., when dishonest men are to be 
dealt with, cannot be accomplished in 
any other way. Besides, compulsion, 
even in this sense, in which it is lawful 
and warrantable in itself, and fully 
adapted to accomplish the object in- 
rey would never exist but for the 
fraud and dishonesty of those who 
complain of it. All the enemies of the 
church who pretend to have any regard 
for the authority of revelation, except 
the Quakers, acknowledge that it is 
their duty, in obedience to God’s 
commandment, to pay all tribute and 
taxes levied by lawful authority, and 
to respect fully the existing arrange- 
ments of property, even while they 
may exert themselves in a constitu- 
tional way to have the laws upon these 
points altered. When they violate 
their duty by unjustly keeping posses- 
sion of what is not theirs, it is most 
just, reasonable, and necessary that 
compulsion should be applied to them ; 
and when they are thus themselves, by 
their dishonesty, the sole causes of 
compulsion being employed, it is most 
unfair and unjust to attempt to transfer 
the responsibility of the compulsory 
exercise of civil authority from those 
who are the real criminals to a party 
who are wholly innocent. 

The great principle, then, of national 
establishments, viz., that civil rulers 
are bound in their official capacity to 
aim at the promotion of the true reli- 
gion, does not imply an assumption on 
their part of a right to dictate to their 
subjects in religion, to persecute them 
for dissenting, or to use compulsion to 
lead them to conform; and for no- 
thing of this kind, therefore, that may 
have ever been exhibited in connexion 
with establishments, is the principle re- 
sponsible ; while it is likewise true, 
that nothing like dictation, persecution, 
or compulsion, is now exhibited in 
connexion with the religious establish- 
ments of this land. Indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more 
striking display of audacity than the 
attempt of modern Dissenters to per- 
suade the inhabitants of this country 
that the existence of a national esta- 
blishment of religion, or, in other 
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words, the interference of civil rulers in 
order to promote religion, necessarily 
implies dictation, persecution, and 
compulsion ; and that, of course, they 
in this country are exposed to all this 
injustice and oppression, when they 
must be conscious that their country- 
men are fully aware that nothing of the 
kind exists, and that Dissenters, in 
tracing the history of their own life, 
cannot point out in the whole of it any 
thing that even resembles an attempt 
by their civil rulers to dictate to them 
in religion, to persecute or punish them 
merely because they are Dissenters, or 
to constrain or compel them to conform 
to the Established Church. 

Since we have thus shewn that the 
principle of establishments does not 
imply any assumption by civil rulers of 
a jurisdiction or right to dictate in re- 
ligious matters, to be enforced by per- 
secution and compulsion, let us consi- 
der what it is that they can do, and of 
course should do, fitted as means to 
promote the interests of religion, in 
virtue of their lawful jurisdiction in se- 
cular matters, without any persecution, 
and without compulsion, in any other 
sense than that in which it is perfectly 
lawful, thoroughly adapted to effect its 
intended object, and the necessary re- 
sult in certain circumstances of the 
church being possessed of property 
under the common sanctions and pro- 
visions of law. 

The first and most obvious duty 
which civil rulers owe to God and to 
religion is publicly and officially to 
acknowledge the authority of God, 
and of his revealed word,—to profess 
their subjection to him, and their 
obligation to take his word as their 
guide and standard, and to embody 
these views in a public official deed, 
so as to make it a_ national act. 
There is nothing, surely, unlawful 
or unjust in this; and its manifest 
tendency is to procure for the nation 
the favour of God, which is the source 
of all true happiness, and to advance 
the interests of revealed religion, by 
bringing the subject in a creditable 
and impressive way before the minds 
of the community. A treaty made 
between the United States of North 
America and Tripoli, and ratified by 
congress in 1797, contains the follow- 
ing remarkable statement :— * The 


government of the United States is 
not, in any sense, founded on the 
Christian religidn: it has, in itself, 
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no character of enmity against the 
laws or religion of Mussulmans.” 
Such a declaration, publicly and of- 
ficially made, is a disgrace to any 
nation where Christianity is known ; 
and a nation having access to God’s 
word, and yet acting in a way which 
could make such a declaration con- 
sistent with truth, is guilty ofa gross 
dereliction of duty, which must be of- 
fensive to the great Ruler of the uni- 
verse. 

Civil rulers, however, are bound to 
go further than merely making a na- 
tional profession of belief in Christian- 
ity, and in the authority of God’s word ; 
they are bound officially to approve of, 
and to sanction, true Christianity in 
its minuter features, as opposed to er- 
roneous views in doctrine and govern- 
ment. When Christianity has made 
any considerable progress in a coun- 
try, so as to have seriously attracted 
the notice of civil rulers, it will gene- 
rally happen, not merely that most of 
them are members of some church or 
other, but that the majority, if not the 
whole of them, are members of that 
church which includes the great body 
of the community. They are bound, 
in their public as well as their private 
duties, to act according to their own 
conscientious conviction of what is 
right; and they will, therefore, feel 
themselves called upon to express pub- 
licly and officially, in a national deed, 
their approbation of the standards of 
that church which they conscientiously 
believe to be in accordance with God's 
word. There is nothing unlawful or 
oppressive in this, if it be not accom- 
panied with acts of uniformity, re- 
quiring all, under pains and penalties, 
to conform to the doctrine and worship 
which their civil rulers have sanctioned ; 
and if the church which they thus offi- 
cially recognise and establish be a true 
church, their recognition and establish- 
meut of it must have a plain and 
powerful tendency to make it more 
influential, and, of course, thereby to 
promote the cause of true religion. 
The state, indeed, or civil authority, 
has no right to prescribe a creed and 
standards to the church: the church 
may be expected to have a creed and 
standards of her own, before the civil 
rulers of a country think of interfering 
in the matter; which, of course, as 
resting upon God’s word, she is not at 
liberty to alter or abandon, in order to 
propitiate the favour of civil rulers. 
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At any rate, the adoption of public 
standards of doctrine, discipline, wor- 
ship, and government, is, properly 
speaking, an act of the ecclesiastical 
and not of the civil authorities; and 
the duty of civil rulers is to interpose 
a public official declaration, sanction- 
ing and approving of the standards 
which the church has already adopted, 
and which they believe to be most 
scriptural. In this, plainly, there is 
no interference with the rights of the 
church, no assumption of jurisdiction 
in religious matters, and no violation 
of the rights of conscience; while, if 
it be truth that is established, it has a 
powerful tendency to promote it. And 
yet this simple, innocent, and bene- 
ficial step, is inconsistent with the 
fundamental principles which Dissent- 
ers advocate, as to the impossibility of 
any union between church and state, 
and the unlawfulness and danger of 
eivil rulers interfering, in any way, in 
religious matters.* 

Further, it is incumbent upon civil 
rulers to subordinate national laws, 
measures, and arrangements, to the 
authority of God’s word, in so far as 
it applies to each subject. This is, 
surely, a duty which they owe to God; 
and it is a proper mark of respect to 
that word which he has magnified 
above all his works. 

The word of God contains materials 
that ought to affect the regulation of 
many things which must be deter- 
mined by civil rulers; and, in so far 
as this is the case, it must be the safest 
as well as the most authoritative of all 
standards, and should exert a para- 
mount influence over every thing to 
which it applies. Upon the principles 
of modern Dissenters, with regard to 
the relation of church and state, of re- 
ligion and civil authority, any appeal 
to the word of God in the councils of 
the nation would be unwarrantable, 
improper, and irrelevant, and an in- 
fidel senator would be entitled to com- 
plain of it as a breach of order, and 
inconsistent with the constitution of 
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the country, which, if these views had 
gained the ascendency, would have 
become like that of the United States, 
not in any sense founded on the 
Christian religion.” And yet, if our 
civil rulers do acknowledge the Bible 
to be the word of God, they are bound, 
by the most solemn obligations, to take 
it as the rule of their conduct in every 
thing to which it applies; and, by 
doing so, they will contribute most 
effectually to promote any really good 
object which they aim at, since they 
will act under the direction of God. 

It is the duty, then, of civil rulers, 
to subordinate all national laws and 
arrangements to the word of God, in 
so far as it applies; and it is plain 
that, by doing so, they will not only 
promote the good of the community, 
but advance the interests of religion : 
since such a mode of acting, habitually 
and honestly pursued by a nation’s 
rulers, must have a powerful tendency 
to induce and encourage the commu- 
nity in general, as individuals and as 
families, to take the Bible as their 
standard and guide. 

The interests of religion in a country 
will always depend materially upon 
the mode in which the Sabbath is ob- 
served; and while human legislation 
can never, of course, produce the spi- 
ritual sanctification of the day of holy 
rest, and while it would be unjust and 
oppressive to compel men to attend a 
place of worship, or to engage in any 
pursuit whatever on that day, against 
their will, yet it is lawful and practi- 
cable for civil rulers to do something 
in this matter which has a decided 
tendency to promote the interests of 
religion: and this, therefore, they are 
bound to do. As God has enjoined 
men to observe one day in seven as a 
day of holy rest, it is quite. lawful for 
civil rulers to do the same, and to en- 
force this injunction, in so far as the 
outward rest is concerned, by civil pe- 
nalties ; especially as experience abund- 
antly proves, that the observance of a 
weekly day of rest is eminently fitted 





* A fine exemplification of the true theory, or sound principle, upon this point, 
is to be found in the following extract from an act of the parliament of Scotland, 
dated 7th February, 1649, entitled, Act anent the Catechisms, Confession of Faith, and 
Ratification thereof : —‘* The estates of parliament, having seriously considered the 
Catechisms, viz., the larger and shorter ones, with the Confession of Faith, with 
Three Acts of Approbation thereof by the Commissioners of the General Assembly, pre- 
sented unto them by the Commissioners of the said General Assembly, do ratify and 
approve the said Catechisms, Confession of Faith, and Acts of Approbation of the same, 
produced as it is, and ordains them to be recorded, published, and practised.” 
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to promote even the temporal welfare 
and comfort of the community. It 
may be difficult to determine precisely 
how far human laws ought to go, in 
providing for the observance of the 
outward rest of the Sabbath, the only 
object which human legislation can 
effect; but it is evident that, if there 
were no laws whatever for the observ- 
ance of the outward rest of the Sab- 
bath, and if all men were left to pro- 
secute their worldly gain and amuse- 
ment on the Lord’s day, without any 
restraint whatever (and this is a neces- 
sary result of the full application of the 
principles of many modern Dissent- 
ers), the interests of religion, and of so- 
ciety in general, would be greatly in- 
jured, and that a condition of things 
would soon be brought about which 
would throw the greatest obstacles in 
the way of the body of the community 
attending divine ordinances, and expose 
them to temptations, which few, com- 
paratively, could resist, to neglect al- 
together the observance of a day of rest. 
Any legislation whatever, even about the 
outward rest of the Sabbath, is incon- 
sistent with the great principle of mo- 
dern Dissenters, that civil rulers have 
nothing to do with religion, whereas the 
adoption of such legislative provisions 
as shall prevent open and flagrant vio- 
lations of the outward rest of the Sab- 
bath, and secure to the whole com- 
munity, especially the poor and work- 
ing classes, opportunities and facilities 
for attending divine ordinances if they 
are disposed to do so, forms, according 
to establishment principles, a part of 
the duty of civil rulers, and, when ju- 
diciously regulated, has a powerful 
tendency to promote the interests of 
pure religion. 

We will advert to only one other 
measure which civil rulers can adopt, 
fitted as a mean to promote the inter- 
ests of religion ; viz., the judicious ap- 
plication of public money to the erec- 
tion of schools and churches, and the 
support of teachers and ministers. 

It is not only within the province, 
but it is a necessary part of the duty 
of civil rulers, to regulate the expendi- 
ture of the national resources in the 
way best fitted to promote national 
welfare ; and, in order to discharge 
this duty aright, they are invested with 
the power of raising supplies from the 
nation, to whatever extent the national 
welfare may demand. Schools and 
churches cannot be built, and teachers 
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and ministers cannot be supported, 
without money. Money, therefore, has 
a certain tendency, or fitness, and may 
be employed as a mean, for promoting 
the interests of religion. Dissenters 
themselves acknowledge this, by their 
constant complaints that they are pre- 
vented, by the want of money, from doing 
so much as they wish for religion, and 
by the strenuous efforts which they 
make fo raise money when they are 
about to engage in any scheme of 
Christian usefulness. The voluntary 
liberality of the state may be properly 
appealed to, as well as the voluntary 
liberality of individuals, in order to 
secure that the whole community shall 
be provided with schools and churches, 
with teachers and ministers. The duty 
of providing these lies chiefly upon the 
state, because the national welfare is 
essentially involved in their existence 
and efficiency, and because the whole 
history of the world fully establishes 
this position, that, unless the national 
resources be brought to bear upon this 
object, no community will ever be 
adequately supplied with religious in- 
struction through the whole length and 
breadth of the land. If a national 
church can contribute, to any extent, 
to the religious instruction of the com- 
munity —if it conduces to the national 
welfare that sound religious instruction 
should be universally diffused—and if 
there be no certainty that this will be 
adequately effected without the appli- 
cation of the national resources, then, 
unquestionably, civil rulers are not 
only warranted, but called upon, to 
devote a portion of the national wealth 
to this object; and such a portion as 
may be needful to effect it. The money 
of the state may be made available to 
promote the interests of religion, as 
well as the money of individuals: a 
portion of it is needed, in order to 
provide the means of religious instruc- 
tion for the whole community, and 
should, therefore, be devoted to that 
end. Every thing practicable may be 
done by the state to render the money 
given to the church, or devoted to re- 
ligion, really available for promoting 
its intended object. It is just as pro- 
bable that the civil rulers may regulate 
the application of public money to re- 
ligious objects, by the precepts of 
God’s word and the dictates of true 
wisdom, as a miscellaneous body of 
individuals; and if it be so regulated, 
why should it not be made to contri- 
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bute as extensively to advance the in- 
terests of religion, as an equal sum de- 
rived from any other source? Civil 
rulers are bound, in laying out money 
for the good of religion, to be guided 
by the word of God; that is, they are 
called upon to give the money volun- 
tarily and cheerfully, from a sense of 
duty, without expecting any return, 
except in the amount of good effected ; 
to guard carefully against infringing 
upon the spirituality and independence 
of the church ; and to refrain from in- 
terfering in the regulation of ecclesi- 
astical affairs. They are called upon 
to adopt any precautions which human 
wisdom may suggest, consistently with 
the rights of the church, in order to se- 
cure that the money shall be properly 
applied and produce an adequate re- 
turn. They are as competent to do all 
this as Dissenters or private individuals 
are; and, therefore, there is nothing 
whatever which should prevent them 
from making the money at their dis- 
posal a mean of extensively promoting 
the religious instruction of the com- 
munity. He must be a bold man who 
should deny that the public money, 
spent for some years past under the 
authority of the commissioners for new 
churches, has contributed extensively 
to the promotion of the religious in- 
struction of the community; and he 
must be a very sanguine man who 
could have expected that as much 
good would have been done, in the 
same space of time, in providing for 
the religious wants of the people, 
unless the national resources had been 
brought into operation to effect it. 
From all this it is evident, that civil 
rulers, by a judicious use of the con- 
trol which they possess over the pro- 
perty of the nation, may do much that 
has a tendency, and is likely —nay, 
certain, humanly speaking—to con- 
tribute to the interests of religion, and 
the advancement of truth and piety ; 
and if they can do this, they are bound 
by the most solemn obligations to do it. 

But here Dissenters object, that it is 
unjust and oppressive to compel them 
to pay for the support of a religion 
which they do not believe, and from 
the ministrations of which they derive 
no benefit. Now, let it be observed 
that this objection applies only to the 
last of the things above enumerated, 
which civil rulers may do, that have a 
tendency or fitness, as means to pro- 
mote the interests of religion, viz. the 
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giving of money for that purpose out 
of the national resources, while it leaves 
untouched their obligation to employ 
the other means which we have proved 
to be lawful, and which have a certain 
tendency to effect the end. If there 
be any one mean which civil rulers 
can and should employ for promoting 
the interests of religion, then the great 
fundamental principle in this contro- 
versy is settled in favour of the church ; 
and it becomes a very easy anatter, upon 
the ground of this general principle, 
to prove that it involves nothing unjust 
or iniquitous to employ the national 
resources for that purpose, even though 
there should be some of the subjects 
who conscientiously disapprove of the 
way in which they are applied. This 
objection about the injustice of com- 
pelling men to pay for what they do 
not approve or profit by, cannot affect 
the great principle of the duty of na- 
tions and their rulers to devote a por- 
tion of the national resources to the 
maintenance of Divine worship, be- 
cause, even if it were admitted to be 
valid, it can operate only as an ob- 
stacle to the discharge of that duty in 
the particular case of a community 
being divided into different sects, 
while the general duty may still be 
imperatively incumbent, to be dis- 
charged wherever this obstacle does 
not exist. But the objection itself has 
no weight in any case. For not to 
mention, what, however, is undoubt- 
edly the fact, with regard to a large 
portion of the money applied to reli- 
gious purposes in connexion with our 
establishments, that it cannot properly 
be said to be a burden upon any class 
of men, since it is a distinct portion of 
property, appropriated to that purpose, 
without any other claims upon it, we 
remark, that the mode of stating the 
question adopted in the objection is 
unfair and sophistical, and is intended 
to deceive the iguorant and unre- 
flecting. 

The great general question must 
be first settled, as to whether it be 
lawful for civil rulers to devote a por- 
tion of the national resources to the 
maintenance of the worship of God in 
any circumstances — even, for example, 
when the whole community belongs to 
one denomination, and when none ob- 
jects to the proposal. We have proved 
that it is their duty to do so; and there 
is nothing in the objection that im- 
plies a denial of this position, since it 
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refers exclusively to the case where a 
community is divided into different 
sects ; and we are, therefore, entitled 
to take for granted the truth of the 
general principle of the obligation 
of civil rulers in the case supposed. 
if, then, it would be .the duty of 
civil rulers to apply a portion of the 
national funds to the religious instruc- 
tion of the community when none op- 
posed it, the question comes to be this, 
What principles should regulate their 
conduct when a portion of the com- 
munity, upon grounds of conscience, 
real or pretended, openly and stre- 
nuously object to it? We admit that 
eases may occur, in which the opposi- 
tion to any application of the national 
resources to religious objects, when pro- 
posed for the first time, might be so 
strong and general, as to render the 
expediency of such an application 
doubtful, even though a majority of 
those invested by the constitution with 
the power of making national laws, and 
disposing of national wealth, should 
approve of it. This, however, is acci- 
dental, and may be but temporary ; 
and it does not in the least affect the 
general principle ofduty. Many things 
are lawful which are not expedient in 
all circumstances ; whereas, if there be 
any weight whatever in the objection 
which we are considering, it is unjust, 
and, of course, universally unlawful, 
to compel any portion of the com- 
munity, however small, to contribute 
to the support of a religion of which 
they conscientiously disapprove. If 
the civil rulers of a nation, or the 
majority of them, were to resolve to 
devote a portion of the national re- 
sources to the extension of a church 
which they conscientiously believed to 
be a true and a pure church, while a 
part of the community opposed this 
upon the grounds referred to in the 
objection, that they do conscientiously 
disapprove of such an application of 
public money, and that, therefore, it is 
unjust to compel them to contribute to 
it, there are two questions that arise to 
be considered : 1st, Should the oppo- 
sition prevent the proposed application 
of the public money altogether? and, 
2d, In the event of the former question 
being answered in the negative, should 
the opponents or dissentients be ex- 
empted from contributing their share 
of the national funds devoted to the 
object ? 
It is absurd to suppose that the op 
VOL. XIV, NO, LXXX, 
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position of a minority of the civil 
rulers, or of a portion of the com- 
munity, should be a conclusive obsta- 
cle to the adoption of such a measure ; 
for the unanswerable reply which the 
civil rulers, or the majority of them, 
would give to the objection, would be 
this: —“* You object on the ground of 
conscience, but we have consciences as 
well as you, and by them we must be 
guided. Our consciences tell us that 
we are bound to regulate the control 
which we legally and constitutionally 
possess over national wealth by a re- 
gard to the interests of religion, and we 
believe that that object will be best 
promoted by applying this money in 
this way. We cannot surrender to 
you the right of determining this point 
which the constitution of the country 
vests in us, and we eannot take your 
consciences for our guide when our 
own consciences dictate an opposite 
mode of procedure. Were we to 
abandon this proposal of giving money 
to the church because of your opposi- 
tion, however conscientious, this would 
be substantially the adoption of two 
principles, most erroneous and in- 
jurious, viz., that you, who have uo 
right to regulate this matter, should 
have more influence in determining it 
than we who have; and that we, who 
by the constitution have a right to de- 
termine it, must exercise that right not 
according to our own conscience but 
yours.” This reply would be unan- 
swerable, and the Dissenters, driven 
from the high ground of pressing their 
conscientious opposition as a bar to 
the thing being done at all, would be 
obliged to have recourse to the other 
position formerly referred to, viz., that 
if the national resources were to be ap- 
plied in such a way, they, who consci- 
entiously disapproved of it, should be 
exempted from contributing their share. 
Itis plain, however, that the admission 
of such a claim for exemption would 
strike at the root of all government, 
and might render it impossible to 
raise money for any national purpose 
whatever ; for the principle into which 
it resolves is manifestly this, that 
whenever men object, or pretend to 
object, in conscience, to any particular 
application of public money, they are 
on that account to be exempted from 
defraying their share of the expense. 
If Dissenters allege that they apply 
this principle only to those applications 
of public money where something is 
M 
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involved that affects the conscience, we 
reply, that there are other subjects to 
which the public money is devoted in 
which conscience is as much involved 
as a national establishment of religion, 
and that there is scarcely any subject 
to which the national resources are ap- 
plied to which men who are so dis- 
posed might not discover some most 
conscientious objections. A principle 
which leads to such results as these— 
results plainly incompatible with the 
very existence of government—must be 
utterly erroneous, and the claim of ex- 
emption founded upon it should not be 
listened to for one moment. The true 
state of the case is this,—men are 
bound in conscience to exert themselves 
in every fair and constitutional way to 
secure that the national resources shall 
be applied in a manner which they 
think right. Their responsibility ex- 
tends no further than this, and their 
conscience demands nothing more. 
Having done all that was constitu- 
tionally competent to them to secure 
what they reckoned a right application 
of national resources, and failed, their 
consciences, if rightly informed, should 
now tell them that no further responsi- 
bility rests upon them, and that their 
duty now is, in accordance with the 
precept of scripture, to pay tribute 
and custom to those who are legally 
entitled to them, more especially when 
they find that the apostles did not re- 
fuse to pay what was demanded by 
legal authority, although they knew that 
a part of it went to provide for the 
maintenance of idolatrous worship. 
There are, indeed, two opposite ex- 
tremes upon this point which are 
equally objectionable. If it were 
agreed to devote a portion of the na- 
tional resources to the support of reli- 
gion, and the extension of the church ; 
and if the whole burden of this were 
laid upon those who opposed it, and 
simply on that account,—that is, if it 
were laid upon Dissenters merely be- 
cause they were Dissenters, this would 
be unjust and unfair; it would be 
persecution for conscience sake. The 
opposite extreme, of exempting them 
from contributing their share of the 
expense, because they conscientiously 
disapproved, would be utterly incon- 
sistent with any thing like regular go- 
vernment, and would lead to uni- 
versal anarchy and confusion. The 
only proper and reasonable course is 
that which lies in the middle between 
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these two extremes, viz., that when 
those who are constitutionally invested 
with the regulation of national affairs 
have resolved to devote a certain sum 
of money to a religious object, it should 
be raised from the whole community 
indiscriminately, according to their 
means, and without any regard to their 
opinions, upon this broad ground, that 
it is to be devoted to a national object, 
and is levied by national authority ; 
and that, therefore, all the subjects of 
the nation, simply as subjects, and 
without regard to any distinctions of 
opinions or circumstances, are bound 
to contribute to it. Any other princi- 
ple than this would be preposterous 
and impracticable ; while this, and this 
alone, is in perfect harmony with jus- 
tice, equity, and common-sense. 

It might easily be proved, more- 
over, that in this country, at least, 
the Dissenters do derive most import- 
ant benefits from the existence and 
operation of our national establish- 
ments; and that, therefore, even if 
they paid a share of the expense 
attending them, they might be fairly 
said to receive something for it in re- 
turn. To render any institution a na- 
tional object, so as to entitle it toa 
share of the national resources, it is not 
necessary that the whole nation should 
directly benefit by it. How few of the 
inhabitants of this empire have derived 
any direct or tangible benefit from the 
British Museum or the National Gal- 
lery of Paintings, which are supported 
at the public expense; and yet who 
will deny the propriety, and the rea- 
sonableness of devoting a portion of 
the public funds of the nation to the 
support of these institutions, upon this 
general ground, that they are fitted to 
promote the progress of the fine arts, 
and that the progress of the fine arts 
operates beneficially on the general 
welfare of the nation? This principle 
applies with immeasurably greater 
force to a national establishment of re- 
ligion, which may be contributing most 
extensively to the general welfare of 
the community, and be thereby con- 
ferring important benefits upon many 
who refuse to avail themselves directly 
of its ministrations. 

The objection, then, of modern Dis- 
senters, as to the injustice of compel- 
ling them to pay for the support of a 
church of which they conscientiously 
disapprove, we meet and overthrow 
by this counter-statement, the truth of 
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which we have fully established, viz. 
that when the competent authorities 
have resolved upon devoting a portion 
of public money to what they reckon 
an object of national importance, it is 
perfectly fair and right that the expense 
should be borne by the community at 
large, according to their means, and 
without regard to their opinions ; and 
that there is no ground on which any 
one in such a case could plead ex- 
emption, which would not go directly 
to the overthrow of all government. 
If these considerations would have been 
conclusive, as we think they would, in 
proving that Dissenters had no claim 
to exemption from contributing their 
share of the national resources, devoted 
by competent authority to the support 
of the church, and that, of course, 
there was nothing unfair or unjust in 
their being made to pay their share, 
voluntarily or involuntarily, even if 
they had been in existence to urge 
their claim to exemption at the time 
when the appropriation of the money 
was first made, they apply still more 
strongly to the case of establishments 
which had a portion of the national 
resources legally assigned to them 
without opposition, when there were 
no Dissenters, as was substantially the 
case with the establishments of Great 
Britain. In such a case, it is plainly 
most unreasonable and preposterous 
for men to start up, and, merely be- 
cause they choose to call themselves 
Dissenters, to demand that they shall 
be exempted from rendering to the 
church the property long ago legally 
bestowed upon it, and shall be allowed 
to retain it merely because it happens 
to pass through their hands. 

We have thus explained the true 
nature and import, and pointed out 
the ground and foundation of the great 
leading principle involved in the im- 
portant controversy about church esta- 
blishments. The principle is, that it 
is the duty of nations as such, and of 
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civil rulers in their official capacity, 
to honour God, and to advance his 
cause by promoting the interests of 
true religion. We have proved that 
there are many things which civil 
rulers, and they alone, can do, fitted 
in their own nature as means to pro- 
mote that end, lawful in themselves, 
and involving nothing like persecution, 
compulsion, or oppression; and that 
these measures—such, for example, 
as publicly recognising the Word of 
God as the standard of national laws 
and arrangements, enforcing the out- 
ward rest of the Sabbath, and devoting 
a portion of the national resources to 
the erection of schools and churches, 
and the support of teachers and mi- 
nisters—they are bound by the most 
solemn obligations, connected both 
with time and eternity, with the wel- 
fare of the community and the salva- 
tion of souls, to adopt. 

It will be easy now to perceive how 
the application of the principles which 
have been established affords materials 
for answering all the common objec- 
tions of Dissenters against the prin- 
ciple of church establishments, and 
especially those derived from the prac- 
tical corruptions and abuses attaching 
to them ; since, in so far as these are 
not to be accounted for by that ten 
dency to abuse exhibited in every insti- 
tution where human influence operates, 
and abundantly visible among Dis- 
senters themselves, they are all to be 
traced to this general consideration, 
that civil rulers, even when professing 
and attempting to do their duty to 
religion and the church, have in some 
way or other failed in discharging that 
duty aright ; and for this, of course, 
and all that may result from it, the 
great fundamental principle, that there 
is a duty incumbent upon them in the 
matter, which they are solemnly bound 
to discharge, and to discharge aright, 
is in no degree responsible. 
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A MOST TALENTED FAMILY. 


Mr. Foster's Journal, concluded from p. 116. 


Wednesday, July 24.—It was a very 
good thing I got some sleep early in 
the night, for at two | was awaked by 
the return of Arthur from the house ; at 
three, by the return of Augustus from 
a supper after the opera; and at four, 
by the return of Julia from her ball. 
Not being able to recompose myself, 
T rose soon after five, and wrote up my 
journal of yesterday. 

Nine o'clock.—Saunders came in 
with my hot water. He was surprised 
at seeing me up, and at my writing- 
desk. He tells me there is no fixed 
breakfast-hour for the family in ge- 
neral, but that his master and mistress 
are seldom later than ten. About that 
time I went down to the dining-room, 
in which the breakfast things were laid. 
My sister was already there; and we 
seated ourselves téte-d-téte, at the same 
extended table which so offended me 
yesterday. The studies and various 
avocations of the young people pre- 
yent their breakfasting below. 

** Mr. Seymour,” said my sister, after 
some previous conversation, which is 
not worth recording, “ is very late this 
morning. He was anxious about that 
appointment Arthur was speaking of ; 
and, after you went to your room last 
night, he walked down to Pall Mall, 
with the hope of hearing something 
about it at one or other of the clubs. 
He thought, too, that an early copy of 
the Quarterly Review might possibly 
have found its way to the Atheneum, 
and he might obtain a sight of the 
article on Augustus.” 

“ Was his expedition prosperous ?” 

“No; it failed in both cases.” 

“On such occasions suspense must 
be very torturing.” 

“Indeed it is so; and particularly 
with Seymour. From the moment of 
their birth, he has been so intent on 
his sons distinguishing themselves in 
the world, and is so much concerned 
about every trifle that bears upon their 
success or reputation, that it quite 
affects his health and spirits.” 

‘* A father can hardly enjoy the cele- 
brity of his children without some mix- 
ture of solicitude.” 

“1 suppose,” sighed my sister, 
“ every thing in this life has its cares.” 

*“ But, Arabella, how do you manage 


to bear the London hours? Julia’s 
being so much in society must render 
you very dissipated.” 

“No, indeed: I go out very little. 
Julia is almost always chaperoned by 
Lady Worrymore.” 

“ By Lady Worrymore !” 

“Yes: Lady Worrymore. has a 
larger acquaintance than I; and alto- 
gether it is thought a better introduc- 
tion.” 

** T should have conceived a mother’s 
introduction the best any daughter 
could have had, and that the circle of 
a mother’s friends might have afforded 
her a sufficiently ample scope of 
society.” 

* My dear Charles, what strange 
notions you have! Lady Worrymore 
has all those clever sort of people at 
her house that Julia is so fond of. 
They suit and understand one another. 
They are devoted to the same sort of 
pursuits. You know I never was, and 
never shall be, blue. Besides, when I 
am with Julia, my anxiety about her is 
too great. It is a géne to her—I can- 
not help seeing it is. I go with her to 
our county friends, and one or two 
other houses, where I think it right to 
shew myself, lest I should be considered 
shelved altogether ; but, no, it is best, 
I believe ;” and here I thought my 
sister sighed : she, at all events, paused 
a moment, and then, in a very faint 
tone of voice, continued, “ I suppose, 
on the whole, it’s better that Julia 
should go out with Lady Worrymore 
than with me.” 

The subject did not seem a pleasant 
one to my sister; and I changed it by 
inquiring, “* Does Augustus rise early ?” 

** I hardly know; I believe so: but 
he never breakfasts till very late.” 

“* How is that ?” 

“The early part of the day is his 
time for composition. Strong coffee is 
taken to him as soon as he’s awake; 
but he never dares eat any thing till he 
has done writing for the morning : his 
mind won’t act when his stomach’s 
full.” 

** Ts the connexion so close between 
the digestive organs and the intellectual 
faculties ?” 

“] should think, by what I hear 
from Augustus’s friends when talking 
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among themselves, that all the authors 
of the present day have their peculiar 
methods of getting up their minds to 
@ proper state and tone for compo- 
sition. 

“You astonish me! I had no notion 
authorship was so mechanical a con- 
trivance. 

“ Yes; some write upon opium, 
some upon port-wine, some upon 
coffee, some upon tea, some upon hot 
whisky and water, and some upon the 
hot water alone.” 

“ And some, I presume, upon the 
whisky alone ?” 

“ Possibly. Then, again,” resumed 
my sister, “ these talented people have 
the oddest whims and fancies. I have 
been told of some who can only com- 
pose in their dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, and of others who cannot produce 
a single line unless they are full dressed 
as for a ball.” 

“ Devoted as I am to the literature 
of the present day, these facts are ex- 
tremely interesting to me.” 

“ Now, Augustus, your nephew, for 
instance—he always writes with a large 
looking-glass before him, and insists 
on having his apartments at the very 
top of the house. He would not have 
a single thought suggest itself, unless 
his study was in the attic.” 

A pun upon the word, attic, here 
passed across my mind ; but the theme 
was stale, and I could not readily turn 
the sentence to my satisfaction, and 
allowed the opportunity to escape 
me. 

** Again,” continued my sister, “ the 
intellects of different individuals are 
acted upon by different states of the 
atmosphere. Genius is like the asth- 
ma; there are some to whom its pa- 
roxysms never return in town, and 
others whom they never visit in the 
country.” 

* Is it possible?” 

** Oh! very possible. Why, I hardly 
know a single author but feels himself 
incapacitated by a hard thaw or an 
easterly wind.” 

“* And is genius, that brightest jewel 
of the soul, a thing so thoroughly de- 
pendent on material influences ?” 

““ Why, dear me!” exclaimed my 
sister, “some of Augustus’s most gifted 
and distinguished friends turn quite 
stupid during the winter and summer 
months, and only recover their talents 


with the vernal and autumnal equi- 
noxes,” 
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“Ts Arthur equally dependent on 
external circumstances for the use of 
his faculties ?” 

‘* Not in the least: he works away 
all the year round with equal facility. 
Place, hour, season, diet, are all matters 
of perfect indifference to him.” 

“* He was very late last night.” 

“He remained till the last. He 
was determined not, at the present 
moment, to be absent from his post, 
if a division should happen to take 
place.” 

“« He is not down yet, I suppose?” 

“ Not down! He was up before 
me ; and has been occupied some time 
with his parliamentary papers in the 
library.” 

“In the library? Why, in old 
times, Seymour always used to mono- 
polise the library.” 

“ Yes; but since Arthur has become 
such a man of business, his father has 
been forced to migrate with his books 
and writing-desk, and take refuge 
among the boots and shoes in his 
dressing-room.” 

“It would seem, my dear sister, 
that there is hardly space enough in 
one house for so much intellect to be 
properly accommodated.” 

“‘ Indeed, we are sadly pressed for 
room.” 

A faint, broken, undecided rap at 
the street-door, which seemed to pro- 
ceed from a hand accustomed to deal 
singly with the knocker, and which 
bungled in attempting to reduplicate 
its strokes, had been heard a few mi- 
nutes before; and here a footman en- 
tered to say that some persons had 
called to see Mr. Arthur. 

“ Are there many?” demanded my 
sister. 

“Only three or four at present, 
ma’am,”’ answered the servant; “ but 
they are part of a deputation, and a 
great many others are expected di- 
rectly.” 

** At this hour! what can they mean 
by it?” 

“Mr. Arthur, ma’am, appointed 
them at eleven.” 

** So early! how distressing !” 

“ Are they to remain in the hall, 
ma’am ; or where should I shew them?” 

*“ Do you know what their business 
is?” 

“« Some parliament concern, ma’am.” 

“ And who are they?” 

“ They call themselves, ma‘am, a 
select deputation of the liberal meui- 
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bers of the Marylebonne and St. Pan- 
cras vestries.” 

“ Indeed! Oh, if that’s the case,” 
said my sister, gathering together, with 
the greatest possible dispatch, all the 
silver forks and tea-spoons within her 
reach, “the people must most assuredly 
be shewn in here. Brother, you have 
done breakfast? Thomas, Mr. Arthur 
will be quite vexed at their being kept 
so long waiting in the hall. But here, 
stop a moment, Thomas ; first put the 
plate out of sight, and, do you hear, 
ring for some one to help take awa 
these things; and send your master's 
breakfast to his dressing-room; and 
don’t forget to desire Saunders to re- 
main in the room ; and shew the gentle- 
men every attention ; and apologise for 
detaining them so long in the hall; 
and bring them in here.” 

While these orders were carrying 
into rapid execution, my sister hurried 
me out of the apartment. As we 
crossed the hall towards the staircase, 
I caught a glimpse of the attendant 
vestrymen ; to whom my sister bowed 
and smiled graciously as she passed. 
Since Thomas announced the first ar- 
rival, the party had considerably in- 
creased ; and others were entering the 
house as we left the dining-room. The 
aspect of the deputation was any thing 
but prepossessing. The persons of 
whom it was constituted were of va- 
rious grades of life, but each looked a 
bad specimen of the grade he belonged 
to. The complexions of the majority 
were of those hues which distinguish 
the familiars of the pot-house, and 
varied from the sickliest white to the 
deepest purple, according to the fa- 
vourite liquor, and the frequency and 
the duration of the potations of the 
individual. The dress of several of 
the party consisted of the cast-off ha- 
biliments of persons of a superior con- 
dition ; and which, after passing through 
the scouring and repairing process of 
Monmouth Street, had been assumed, 
in a vulgar spirit of pretension, by a 
proprietary whom they neither fitted 
nor suited. The persons who were thus 
arrayed in the produce of the old-clothes 
bag, evinced an extraordinary partiality 
for surtout coats, black stocks, and hats 
with a peculiar pinch and narrowness 
of brim. Among the group there stood 
three or four stout, rubicund, middle- 
aged men, whose whole attire from 
head to foot was, on the contrary, con- 
spicuous for its glossy newness: these 
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I set down, from their thriving appear 
ance, as the landlords of public-houses, 
A few, also, there were, who had the 
habit and something of the air of gentle- 
men ; but of these, the mean, or hard, 
or irritable expression of the counte- 
nance, belied the respectability which 
was promised by their bearing and 
their apparel. As my eye ran over the 
assemblage, I could not help censuring 
in my judgment the discretion of the 
parishes which had intrusted the con- 
trol of their funds, and their inter- 
ests, to the hands of such ill-omened 
guardians ; and wondered from what 
imaginable source they could have de- 
rived their recommendations to con- 
fidence. 

As we were ascending the stairs, I 
inquired of Arabella, “ how she liked 
having her house exposed to the in- 
trusion of such people ?” 

** Such things must be,” she an- 
swered ; “ it is a part of the price of 
my son’s popularity as a patriot. To 
be sure, the frequent inroads of these 
barbarian hordes inflict sad ravages on 
the furniture; but J take care no other 
evil should ensue from their presence : 
for, when any people of this sort have 
business with Arthur, Saunders is di- 
rected to keep a strict eye upon them 
as long as they are here, and to have 
the rooms well ventilated and fumi- 
gated as soon as they are gone.” 

My sister led the way to the back 
drawing-room. Julia has her piano- 
forte and writing things in the front 
room, and maintains an exclusive right 
of tenantry over it during the morning. 
She was not yet down. Her mother 
went up to her room to see her, and 
learnt that she had already break fasted, 
and was preparing to go out and walk 
in the Park with Angelique. Every 
body in this house seems to follow 
their own devices, without considering 
it necessary to consult with, or commu- 
nicate them to, any body else. There 
is to be a great dinner-party here to- 
day: most of the guests expected are 
friends of the young people. As the 
servants would be engaged in the after- 
noon, my sister was going out in the 
carriage early. She brought me, for 
my amusement during her absence, 
Augustus’s last novel, T'schuloshnikoffe, 
the Sea-Otter Hunter of the Aleutian 
Islands ; and, as a very great favour, 
a MS. collection of Julia’s poetry. I 
turned eagerly to the latter volume 
first: its contents are principally of an 
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amatory description. Some of the 
pieces, indeed, would formerly have 
been thought more impassioned than 
was compatible with that refined de- 
licacy which used to be admired as 
the paramount grace and charm of the 
female character; but the views of 
society on matters of this kind undergo 
such changes in the course of time, 
that they may not, perhaps, in the pre- 
sent advanced stage of civilisation and 
the nineteenth century, be considered 
as otherwise than perfectly in harmony 
with the sex, and age, and condition 
of their author. The two which I shall 
copy below, for dearest Emma’s pe- 
rusal, are free from the objection I 
have mentioned,—except, indeed, that 
they are love-verses ; and [ cannot quite 
reconcile myself to the propriety of a 
young lady’s dealing so familiarly with 
such a subject. 
Song. 
BY MISS JULIA SEYMOUR. 


«* Could no remembrance bind thee, 
Could no affection move, 
That 1 thus weep to find thee 
Inconstant in thy love? 


My scornful brothers tell me 
To dash my tears away, 

And from a heart expel thee 
Which thou could’st so betray. 


Yet, Charles, I must believe thee 
Unkind, but not untrue : 
Nor, though thou should'st deceive me, 
Would | be faithless too.” 
Ballad. By the Same. 


Young Henry vowed it gave him pain 
‘To tear himself away, 
And promised to return again 
With the earliest flowers of May. 


And when I marked the buds of spring 
On the sunny side the burn, 

Naught could I do but laugh and sing, 
And think of his return. 


And all the merry month of May 
My hours were fondly spent, 
Retracing to and fro the way 
By which young Henry went. 


And still, though May in vain has pass’d, 
And June has followed it, 

And July flowers their leaves have cast 
Beside that way I sit, 

Yet comes he not. He never will ; 
For, though Love's spring may rise 

Brightly in hope, its summer still 
In disappointment dies.” 


I had hardly finished copying these 
two sets of stanzas, when Seymour 
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entered to wish me good morning: he 
brought me the Morning Chronicle to 
read. Again he was starting off to the 
club end of London, in search after the 
so anxiously anticipated number of the 
Quarterly Review, and _ intelligence 
about the destination of the vacant 
under-secretaryship. He invited me 
to walk with him, but I preferred oc- 
cupying myself at home with Augus- 
tus’s novel. Seymour seemed highly 
pleased at hearing how I meant to pass 
the morning, and, assuring me that I 
should be quite delighted with the 
book, ceased pressing me to accom- 
pany him. It was, however, arranged, 
that [ should call for him at the Alfred 
Club about five o’clock, and that we 
should then walk together to inspect 
some of the improvements of the me- 
tropolis. 

On being left alone, I drew my 
arm-chair opposite the widely opened 
window, to avail myself of all the air 
that London could afford me, and 
commenced reading ‘I'schuloshnikoffe. 
1 was wonderfully struck with it. The 
incidents are most surprising ; the cha~ 
racters of the most original description ; 
the sentiments most wonderfully ex- 
alted and impassioned ; and the style 
more rich and flowery than any thing 
I ever read. It is quite inconceivable 
how any single mind should be fertile 
enough to supply such an abundance 
of metaphors, tropes, similes, allusions, 
and quotations, and clothe them in 
such a variety of eloquent and re- 
condite expressions. For nearly four 
hours my studies were continued, with- 
out any interruption. There were in- 
numerable raps at the door, and a host 
of people seemed to be going and 
coming below ; but I remained in soli- 
tary possession of the floor on which 
my sister had established me, till a 
little after three o’clock. Julia then 
returned home from her walk, and en- 
tered the drawing-room: she was ac- 
companied by Angelique. I have such 
a horror of that hideous little French- 
woman, that I would not rise from 
my chair to speak to my niece. The 
door between the rooms was open, and 
I could not help catching some parts 
of their conversation ; and, though they 
spoke rapidly in French, and at the 
end of another apartment, I heard 
enough to inform me that they had 
remained out longer than had been in- 
tended ; that the fascinations of Count 
Romoaldo, whom Angelique desig- 
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nated, “ce charmant, cet aimable, et ce 
trés-aimable comte,” had occasioned 
their delay; that they had now hast- 
ened home to receive Lord George 
Puckeridge, who had appointed to call 
at three; that they had been much 
alarmed lest he should have come in 
their absence; and were proportion- 
ably delighted at finding that no such 
contre-temps had occurred. I, of course, 
could not see what was going on, for I 
was buried in my arm-chair ; of which, 
as I sat facing the window, the back 
was turned towards the door of the 
front drawing-room ; but there seemed 
to be a great deal of hurry and con- 
fusion in getting my niece’s walking 
habiliments off and her home-attire on, 
and preparing for the reception of her 
visitor. There were blinds to be pulled 
up, and blinds to be pulled down; 
there were books to lie in one place, 
and drawing apparatus in a second, 
and music in a third ; there was a chair 
to be set here, and a table to be drawn 
there ; and, as far as I could divine 
their object, they were scattering all 
the furniture about in picturesque dis- 
order, to give the apartment, which had 
been deserted all the morning, the ap- 
pearance of having, for several hours, 
been variously and industriously occu- 
pied. I detest all trickery, and such 
coquetish, gratuitous trickery, more 
than any other. I tried to stop them, 
and coughed once or twice to let them 
know that they were not in private; 
but they were so entirely absorbed by 
the bustle of their preparations, that 
my signal passed unnoticed. Fortune 
seemed to smile upon my niece this 
morning. She had been too late—so 
was Lord George; and, as her good 
luck would have it, just late enough to 
allow time for the completion of the 
stage-arrangements which were thought 
necessary to give effect to his reception, 
and not a moment later. The exit of 
Angelique with her mistress’s bonnet 
and shawls, and the stoppage of Lord 
George Puckeridge’s cab at the door, 
were actually simultaneous. 

There is, certainly, no accounting 
for the conduct of young ladies of ta- 
lent. The rap at the street-door which 
announced her visitor, was Julia’s 
signal for seating herself at the piano- 
forte, and plunging into the midst of 
one of Moscheles’s most rattling and 
elaborate concertos. ‘* Lord George 
Puckeridge!” cried the servant; my 
niece played on. L heard Lord George’s 
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step mounting the stairs ; and the nearer 
it approached, the more determined 
was her application to the difficulties 
of the movement before her. He en- 
tered the room, yet she still persisted 
in her performance; and, as it seemed, 
without deigning him any further wel- 
come than some silent inclination of 
the head. He apologised for his want 
of punctuality; at least, so I guessed, 
from the deprecatory tone of the mur- 
murs which reached my ear in the dis- 
tance. As he spoke, the lady’s left 
hand ceased to hold converse with the 
instrument, though her right continued 
to run faintly ever the keys all the 
while, and still kept up a_ tinkling, 
treble accompaniment, from Moscheles, 
as, with the voice of one injured, but 
too proud to complain, she answered, 
“ Tt can be of no consequence: I 
should have been beyond measure dis- 
tressed by your putting yourself to any 
inconvenience on my account.” 

“1 assure you the fault was not 
mine.” 

“ Only, had I known how late you 
were likely to be, I should have gone 
to dear Lady Worrymore.” 

“I was wretched till I got here: 
my father kept me. You know— 
everybody knows — how fidgetty and 
exvigeant e 

*“ Oh, of course! You could not 
help being late: mo ome ever can. 
Lady Worrymore entreated me to go 
to her this morning, and sing with her 
and Count Romoaldo; but, as you 
had volunteered calling at three, I was 
foolish enough to refuse her.” 

“T am so distressed! My dear 
Miss Seymour, let me implore your 
forgiveness.” 

“ Forgive! nonsense! There’s no- 
thing to forgive! You were quite right 
in staying where you were better enter- 
tained; but, most decidedly, I should 
not have remained at home, stupifying 
myself with these abominable books 
and this intolerably dull concerto, had 
I imagined x 

At this instant, an involuntary move- 
ment of my foot set the footstool flying 
before me; which, coming in contact 
with a little, slim-legged, rickety table, 
already top-heavy with the weight of a 
small bronze bust of Lord John Rus- 
sell, the MS. volume of Julia’s poetry, 
a small crocodile in Rosso Antico, Lord 
Brougham’s Introduction to Paley, 
and the two last volumes of T’schulosh- 
nikoffe, brought it, with a sudden 
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crash, all rattling to the ground. I 
started from my chair, to repair the 
mischief I had done. My niece, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Heavens! what has hap- 
pened ?” ran, followed by Lord George, 
to discover the cause of the disturb- 
ance. I had succeeded in setting the 
table on its legs, and was beginning, 
with one knee on the floor, to collect 
and replace its contents, when, on 
looking up from the ground, with the 
broken crocodile in one hand and Lord 
Brougham’s book in the other, my 
eyes lighted on the figures of Julia 
and Lord George, standing motionless 
in the doorway, and gazing in amaze- 
ment at me and my prostrate condition. 
For a moment there was an awkward 
silence — it was only for a moment: 
my niece, accomplished actress as she 
is, all radiant with smiles, at once 
stepped eagerly towards me, exclaim- 
ing, “* My dearest uncle! is it you? 
I could not conceive who it was. 
Pray, let me assist you.” 

“Thank you,” I said, rising from 
the ground, and depositing the book 
and the fragments of the crocodile on 
the table; “I am sorry to say I’ve 
done some mischief here.” 

“ Mischief! of what kind? Oh, I 
see you’ve broken Augustus’s Rosso 
Crocodile. Never mind; it’s of no con- 
sequence: we'll have the bits put toge- 
ther again as clumsily as possible, and 
pass it for an antique. But how 
thoughtless I am! I have not intro- 
duced you gentlemen to each other. 
Lord George Puckeridge, Mr. Foster ; 
Mr. Foster, Lord George Puckeridge.” 
We bowed as we were named to each 
other, and Julia continued,—“ But, 
my poor, dear uncle, is it possible you 
have been alone here all the morning ? 
I thought you were out in the carriage 
with mamma.” 

* No; I preferred remaining at 
home; and have been extremely grati- 
fied by reading your brother's novel.” 

“ You like it, then? IT am so glad. 
He'll be so delighted to hear you ap- 
prove it. But how you must hate us 
for disturbing you. I see you want us 
gone. Good by; we'll leave you to 
your studies, and return to our music.” 
And, thus speaking, my niece, with the 
most graceful movement and the sweet- 
est smiles, withdrew her visitor into 
the front drawing-room, and so effectu- 
ally elosed the door behind her as to 
prevent my enriching my journal with 
any further extracts. from their con- 
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versation. After finishing the chapter of 
Tschuloshnikoffe, 1 went to my room, 
leaving Julia and Lord George carol- 
ling away most harmoniously at the 
pianoforte. It is a disagreeable idea 
to entertain; but I cannot help sus- 
pecting that that girl is clandestinely 
engaged in a double flirtation with her 
present visitor and Count Romoaldo. 
Her heart is diversely affected by the 
attraction of interest on the one hand, 
and admiration on the other. Having 
written up my journal to the present 
hour, four o'clock, I am just starting 
to join Seymour at the Alfred Club. 
London is become magnificent. Two 
new kinds of palaces have started up 
since I was here last—the club-houses 
and the gin-shops. Our walk was not 
very entertaining. Seymour can nei- 
ther talk nor think of any thing except 
his sons, and their sayings and doings ; 
and he was vexed at not having been 
able to obtain any information all the 
morning on the two points which so 
much interested him—the place that 
Arthur wants so much, and the article 
on Augustus in the Quarterly. As we 
walked up St. James’s Street, we 
caught a glimpse of the member for 
Whigborough. He was conversing 
and laughing, at the door of White’s, 
with a knot of men on whom a decided 
and strongly marked expression of 
countenance, and a certain careless pe- 
culiarity of dress, impressed the stamp 
by which political public characters 
are generally distinguished. Seymour 
repeated to me their names, which 
were all pretty familiarly known, and 
added, with infinite satisfaction, that 
they were the particular allies of his 
son. The alliance, however, with the 
son did not seem to extend to the 
father ; for we passed the party without 
receiving the slightest mark of recogni- 
tion from any one of them, except a 
sidelong and scarcely perceptible in- 
clination of the head and eye from 
Arthur. I thought my nephew’s man- 
ner evinced a shyness towards us. 
According to my exposition of the nod, 
it said, | am working my way up toa 
society of greater consideration with the 
world than that in which my family 
generally move; and I shall withdraw 
myself to the utmost from all its undis- 
tinguished members, lest, by becoming 
entangled with their weight, I should 
encounter an impediment to my own 
ascent. As we pursued our walk, I 
could not help observing how very 
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many persons of celebrity Seymour 
knew by sight, and pointed out to me 
as friends of my nephews, and with 
how very few, on the contrary, he 
appeared to have any personal ac- 
quaintance. Nothing can be more 
unequal than the manner in which the 
inconveniences and advantages attend- 
ing distinction in the world are appor- 
tioned in my brother’s family. The 
parents are doomed to exhaust all its 
solicitude, vexations, and expenses, and 
the children to monopolise all its privi- 
leges. They have hatched theducklings, 
and seen them take water; but, like 
the poor cock and hen ofthe farm-yard, 
are compelled to expend their anx- 
ious tenderness on them at a distance, 
fluttering and scrambling about the 
edges of a pond on which the unre- 
gardful progeny are swimming at their 
ease. This reflection, by the by, is an- 
tedated ; it was suggested by some con- 
versation at which I was present after 
returning home. On going up to my 
apartment to rest and dress for dinner, 
I stepped into the back drawing-room 
to get my volume of Tschuloshnikoffe ; 
Arthur and Augustus were there. 
“ How annoying it is,” said the latter, 
“that my father will go about inquir- 
ing after that eternal Quarterly Re- 
view! He makes the article appear of 
such consequence! Every body must 
suppose that J care about the thing. 
It really is quite insufferable !” 

“« T dare say,” replied Arthur, “ you 
find it provoking enough. Thank 
Heaven! he and [ don’t circulate in 
the same set. He may prose away for 
ever among his queer cronies at that 
bedowagered establishment, the Alfred, 
without doing me any harm; or I 
should be immeasurably vexed at his 
talking to every body, as he does, 
about that place in the ministry. Some 
wiseacre or other will be suspecting 
I'm looking out for it. But, do what 
you will, there’s no bringing old people 
to kuow any thing of the world. By 
the by, though, can you tell me where 
he is !” 

“In his dressing-room, I believe,” 
answered Augustus. 

“T must see him,” said Arthur. 
“* My treasury is getting low; I must 
move the old gentleman to vote me 
some supplies.” 

There must surely be some strange 
defect in the moral sense of these 
young men; for this conversation 
passed before me, quite frankly and 
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openly, as if it was perfectly orderly 
and decorous, and unaccompanied 
with the least consciousness on either 
side of the filial irreverence it exhi- 
bited. 

Having filled up my journal, and 
nearly finished my toilette for dinner, 
as there was a full half-hour to spare, 
I sat down in my dressing-gown, to 
while away the time with another chap- 
ter or two of Tschuloshnikoffe. 1 had 
not long been reading, when my sister, 
after rapping at the door, but hardly 
waiting for an answer, came hastily 
into my room. She flung herself into 
the chair opposite the one in which I 
was sitting, and burst into an agony of 
tears. She was dressed for dinner; 
and the minutely delicate toilette, the 
velvet hat and feathers, the shining 
satin gown, the glittering jewellery, 
and the perfectly arranged hair, were 
opposed in strange and painful con- 
trast to the intense distress and agita- 
tion of her countenance. 

“ Oh, Charles!” she cried, as soon 
as she had sufficiently composed her- 
self to speak; “ you are right, quite 
right ! but little did I imagine how 
right you were, when you upbraided 
me this morning for allowing Julia to 
go into society without me.” 

*“ Upbraid you! it was the thought 
furthest from my mind.” 

“TI felt it to be such. You said 
that no ‘ introduction for a daughter 
could be like a mother’s.’ Those were 
your words. I dwelt upon them very 
seriously afterwards, as I was going 
about in the carriage alone; but, oh! 
I never thought how soon, and how 
bitterly, I should experience the truth 
of them !” 

** You alarm me, Arabella; some- 
thing has distressed you about my 
niece !” 

“ Speak low,” replied my sister, 
looking anxiously round to see whether 
the door was closed,—* speak low ; 
her dressing-room is near; we may be 
overheard. Oh, brother! such a scene 
have I undergone! But it’s my own 
fault. I never should have allowed 
her to live so entirely among strangers, 
and form friends of whom | knew no- 
thing. Oh! I was wrong — very 
wrong !” 

“ What has happened? Why is 
it that you thus condemn yourself ?” 

“'il tell you; but stop ;” and she 


hastily wiped away the tears that were 
“ You shall 


streaming from her eyes. 
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hear all. I suppose you must have 
perceived that Julia and I have hardly 
any intercourse. We have no com- 
munication but such as must neces- 
sarily occur between persons living 
under the same roof. When I address 
her she answers me, but as briefly as 
possible. She continually avoids, she 
never seeks, my society. Charles, her 
indifference breaks my heart. I can’t 
tell you how it tortures me.” 

“ Has this been long the case?” 

“We have never been enough to- 
gether. As a child, she was perpe- 
tually occupied with her governess and 
her masters: ob! far too much occu- 
pied! We were not enough with each 
other then. It was her father’s doing : 
he would have it so. She was lovely, 
and he was bent on her being accom- 
plished to the highest pitch: there was 
no master or mistress that she had not. 
And to what end?) What is the worth 
of all these showy accomplishments— 
things which cost so much and pay so 
little ; of which vanity is the root, and 
vexation the only produce? Oh! 
Charles, you cannot imagine how ea- 
gerly all the while I was then longing 
for the time when this endless labour 
of instruction should be over. At 
length it came. I seemed as if I had 
recovered a daughter who had been 
lost to me. I expected to find—I 
hoped that I had found—in her a com- 
panion and a friend. Well, for a few 
months it seemed to be so. I was 
every thing to Julia, as she was to me ; 
and we were so happy! But then she 
became admired, talked of, flattered, 
courted. Her society was sought by a 
number of women of fashion, more 
particularly by that incessant Lady 
Worrymore, whom I had little or no 
acquaintance with. They stepped in 
between me and my child.” 

“T never would have allowed it, 
Arabella.” 

“What was I to do? Her father, 
her brothers—all said it was best for 
her. Iwas over persnaded. By de- 
grees we became severed more and 
more; till now we are no longer as 
child and mother ought to be.” 

** My poor, dear sister, my heart 
bleeds for you.” 

** And, now, ever since our return to 
town, for the last four months, she has 
become quite estranged from me; and, 
when at home, has no friend or com- 
panion but Angelique.” 

“ What! that hideous French femme 
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de chambre? I have an instinctive 
abhorrence of the woman!” 

“‘ Perhaps she may deserve it. Well; 
but you’ll wonder why I am so dis- 
tressed at all this now. Not ten 
minutes ago, after I was dressed, as I 
had only seen Julia for an instant the 
whole day, I went to her dressing- 
room. I endeavoured to talk to her; 
but she hardly answered me. I knew 
not what had happened; both my 
daughter and her maid appeared as if 
something had wonderfully vexed them. 
They spoke to each other as if they had 
been quarrelling. Angelique was ir- 
ritated in the extreme. She flung 
about the room, doing any thing, or 
nothing, as if she was too excited to 
stand an instant quiet. Whatever she 
touched was taken up and laid down 
with an impatient motion that was little 
better than an acted insult to her mis- 
tress. [ler face looked almost diae 
bolical ; I thought she had been drink- 
ing. Whether Julia wished me away, 
or no, I could not tell. She did not 
ask me to remain; but I could not 
bear to leave her alone with that fearful 
woman. Besides, there’s something— 
a feeling—an attraction—I know not 
what—which, however she may be re- 
pelled—will draw and keep a mother 
near her child. And I took a chair at 
a little distance from her glass, and sat 
down to watch the progress of her 
dressing. I thought, when she had 
finished, we might go down together. 
You'll think me foolish, perhaps ; but 
I feel so proud on entering a room 
with Julia.” 

“ It’s very natural you should, Ara- 
bella; for she’s wonderfully beautiful.” 

“ Ts not she beautiful? Well, while 
I was thus sitting with myeyes fixed on 
my daughter,— I know not what it 
was she said or did; but Angelique 
answered her in language so imperti- 
nent, and with a manner so imperious, 
that I could not help remonstrating. 
Julia also complained of it. She said 
* that the woman’s temper was every 
day growing worse and worse; that 
she wished she was rid of her; that 
she had become absolutely intolerable.’ 
Oh, Charles! had you only seen An- 
gelique! It was frightful. Her eyes 
flashed fire; her cheeks became of a 
deadly, sallow whiteness; her lips 
were blue, and quivering ; her whole 
figure trembled with passion ; and, 
snatching up a small ornamented coffer 
from the toilet, she poured out its con- 
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tents of notes and letters on a table 
near me; and, after a sneering, volu- 
ble, incomprehensible attack on Julia’s 
ingratitude and folly, addressed herself 
to me, exclaiming, as she turned the 
papers over and over before my eyes, 
—“ Regardez! regardez! Madame 
Seymour, c’est A vous que je parle—a 
vous, la mere de cette demoiselle. 
Voici des lettres, des billets-doux, 
écrits a votre fille, madame, par son 
amant, Monsieur le Comte Romoaldo.” 

** My poor sister! Is it possible! a 
clandestine correspondence with that 
equivocal foreigner !” 

“ Oh, Charles! the burning blushes 
that covered me, and the sense of 
shame that tortured me on seeing the 
proofs of my child’s want of delicacy 
thus exposed and paraded before my 
sight !” 

“ My dear Arabella! But Julia,— 
How did she bear the discovery? 
What did she say ?” 

* That was worse than all. I was 
too grieved to be angry. I reproached 
her, but not unkindly. She heard me 
to the end unmoved. She then, with 
perfect composure, commanded An- 
gelique to leave the room, telling her, 
as her malice had done its worst, she 
presumed she was satisfied; and that 
she was henceforth to consider herself 
dismissed from her service. The wo- 
man, whose fury seemed now to have 
burnt itself out, looked frightened at 
her own intemperance, and at once 
obeyed, without a word. My daugh- 
ter then turned to me; and, as she 
rose and replaced the papers in the 
casket, calmly said to me, ‘that the affair 
was one in which she alone was in- 
terested ; and that I ought not to have 
allowed her to be so entirely the mis- 
tress of her actions, unless I thought 
her fully capable of judging how it 
was best for her to act.’ Oh! it was 
true— quite true. She ought not to 
have said so; but she was right. I 
had nothing to reply ; and I left her to 
come to talk with you, my brother, 
who I know love me; and who, I am 
sure, can and will feel for me.” 

“ My dearest sister, I pity you from 
the very bottom of my soul. Shall I 
see Julia; shall I speak to her ?” 

“No, no, no; that would only do 
harm. I have learnt my lesson of ma- 
ternal duty too late. I now see that I 
have been in error from the beginning. 

Home is a girl's sole, proper sphere ; 
in it all her hopes, thoughts, wishes, 
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and affections, ought to be entirely cen- 
tered. The first impulse that urges 
her to look abroad for the gratification 
of vanity, is the first step towards the 
depravation of the tenderness and deli- 
cacy which constitute her highest praise 
and virtue.” 

Several loud and successive raps at 
the street door had by this time warned 
my sister that it was high time for her 
to descend and receive her visitors ; and 
ejaculating, with a deep-drawn sigh, 
“ This hateful party!’ she left me to 
myself and the contemplation of her 
distressing relation. How fondly did 
my heart revert to my own Emma, 
and thank God that she was so unlike 
her cousin. The servant who came up 
to inform me that dinner was taking in, 
placed a letter from my dear son, John, 
upon the table. It had been brought, 
he said, from Devonshire by a servant 
of Lord Biggleswade. I longed to 
open it, and learn how you were all 
getting on at home; but the time 
would not allow. So, putting it aside, 
as a pleasure in reserve, I descended to 
the drawing-room. 

The party appeared to me to be 
larger than I ever remember to have 
seen assembled for dinner, except on 
some public occasion. They were in 
the act of pairing off to go down-stairs 
when I entered ; and, having fallen 
back to the centre of the room, I offered 
my arm to a young, rather embonpoint, 
but very agreeable-looking woman, 
near whom several men, sufficiently 
well-dressed, but of an equivocal and 
somewhat underbred appearance, were 
standing, with an air of awkward em- 
barrassment, and allowing to leave the 
room alone. 

* ] am so glad,” said my companion, 
as we followed our leaders down stairs 
to dinner, “ that you came to my assist- 
ance. I've an inveterate horror of all 
that fry of authorlings, from whose 
hands you so chivalrously interposed 
to rescue me.” 

“ Were all those gentlemen authors ?” 

* Yes; persons of incalculable in- 
fluence in the literary world, liberal 
contributors to the reviews and maga- 
zines, periodical dispensers of cele- 
brity, whose favour a great many of 
my friends, as well as Mr. Augustus 
Seymour, think it most important to 
conciliate. You never dine at the house 
of any affluent or aristocratic member 
of the scribbling fraternity, about the 
time of his publishing a new work, 
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without encountering a bevy of them. 
They get their dinner, as a remunera- 
tion in kind, for articles expected or 
received —the solid puddings paid for 
empty praise.” 

On entering the dining-room, my 
companion was summoned, by the title 
of “ lady Mary,” to a seat near the head 
of the table; but, after a little finessing 
about her fear of the door in one place, 
and of the window in another, she 
settled herself about the middle of the 
table, whispering me, as I took pos- 
session of the chair she pointed to on 
her right, “It’s invariably so dull 
near the host or hostess, that I always 
get as far away from either as I civilly 
can. 

The table, though stretched to the 
fullest extent allowed by the apart- 
ment, was as much too short for the 
large party of to-day, as it had been 
too long for the small party of yester- 
day. Several of the guests seemed 
most inconveniently crowded. My 
attention was particularly attracted by 
the distressed countenance of one lean 
and hungry-looking gentleman, who 
sat pinioned in his chair between two 
highly dressed and highly accomplished 
friends of Julia, with his head peering 
above the confluence of their gigot- 
sleeves, fated, like a second Tantalus, 
to be continually eyeing and catching 
at the dainties pendant at the end of 
his fork, and which the continually in- 
terposing waves of gauze and blonde 
prevented his finding an opportunity 
of conveying to his mouth. I was 
myself more fortunately situated ; for, 
though considerably constrained by:the 
latitude of Lady Mary’s sleeves and 
person, the figure of my other neigh- 
bour, a young and extremely well- 
looking man, was most conveniently 
slim, and allowed of my finding a way 
to my plate by a slight infringement 
upon his allotment of space. This 
gentleman, from his dress and mild- 
ness of expression, 1 should have set 
down for a clergyman, had there not 
been an air of fashion about him which 
militated against such a supposition. 
I afterwards discovered that he was a 
poet of no slight reputation. 

As soon as the guests had become 
sufficiently occupied with each other, 
and their knives and forks, to allow 
of my making the inquiry unobserved, 
I said to Lady Mary, “ [ suppose all 
the persons around me are notorious 
for something or other, and I rely on 
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your good nature to tell me who they 
are ; for, except Mr. and Mrs. Seymour, 
and their family, there’s not a being 
here I ever set eyes on before.” 

** Then you are Mr. Foster, are you ?’” 

“I am that rustic.” 

“ If that’s the case, we ought to be 
better acquainted. I’ve known your 
eldest son these five years. Why 
does he not come more into society ? 
1 like him very much.” 

“I’m _ rejuiced to hear he meets 
your ladyship’s approbation.” 

“Oh, every body likes him very 
much. Elder sons are always highly 
popular in London: but he really is a 
most agreeable person; and, for his 
sake, I'll venture to officiate as show- 
woman to the various lions, whom you 
now have the high privilege of seeing 
at their feeding time.” 

*¢ Thank you.” 

“ Do you see,” she continued, “ the 
fat old gentleman next Mrs. Seymour?” 
and, as she desired me to turn my eyes 
towards the right, her own took an 
opposite direction. 

“ I see him —a very ponderous and 
unpromising-looking old gentleman he 
is. Who may he be?” 

* His name’s Bromley. And though 
he was never known to utter any thing 
beyond the most blank affirmation or 
denial—though a dinner-table is to 
him only valuable as the depository 
of several well-flavoured viands, and 
not at all as an arena for colloquial 
display — he’s a person one is continu- 
ally meeting at houses where the dis- 
tinction of intellectuality is coveted.” 

“ What, then, is his claim to consi- 
deration ?” 

“It is of an accumulative, and 
somewhat curious description. He 
once supped in company with Dr. 
Johnson-—he held for half a session, 
till the heir of a certain nomination 
borough came of age, a silent seat in 
parliament, during the days of Pitt, 
and Fox, and Burke, and Sheridan — 
he has more than once shaken hands 
with Garrick, who used to make mouths 
behind his back, and dub him the most 
incorrigible booby of his acquaintance ; 
and, on the strength of these preten- 
sions, he is universally accredited and 
received as the intimate friend and 
contemporary of all the distinguished 

wits and orators of the Georgian age.” 

“ Are these pretensions never dis- 
puted ?” 

* Who should question them? Re- 
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member how very few presentable in- 
dividuals of his time are extant.” 

“ By your ladyship’s account, a man 
would appear to derive great privileges 
from being the last of his generation.” 

“ Immense. However little inform- 
ation on the subject he may have 
possessed at the time, he is received 
as a living witness for all the details 
of the scandalous chronicle of his day. 
And if he can but make out the 
slightest acquaintance with any of the 
departed worthies of his age, he in- 
herits by lawful descent, like the last 
survivor of a tontine, all the respect 
and deference due to their learning and 
wisdom, and becomes invested with a 
prescriptive right of deciding on all 
matters in debate, without the slightest 
expense of common sense, by au arbi- 
trary and conclusive fiat.” 

“Who is the gentleman on the other 
side of Mrs. Seymow ?” 

“ He is a person notorious for his 
Radical politics —a volunteer joint of 
O’Connell’s tail: and, like so many 
of the ministers and their allies, he is 
the author of a published, but not 
acted, tragedy.” 

“ Ts he talented ?” 

** Not in the least. His speeches 
and writings evince the strongest pos- 
sible desire of celebrity, and a total 
want of the powers necessary for 
achieving it.” 

** What may be his name?” 

“ Fitz-Cymon. He has the honour 
of being my husband.” 

“Indeed! You are very impartial 
in your judgments, and singularly 
eandid in the expression of them.” 

“ There is so much prejudice of one 
kind or another atloat in the world, 
that it has quite disgusted me; and | 
have determined to form and speak 
my opinion on all subjects, unbiassed 
by any species of prepossession.” 

“I can but applaud your principle. 
But how happens it, that in town I 
meet nothing but Radicals, like Mr. 
Fitz-Cymon and my nephew? In the 
country, every gentleman is a Conser- 
vative.” 

“ You would find the case the same 
in London, at all houses of a higher 
moral and intellectual stamp than this 
is. But here,—don’t be offended at 
what I say.” 

“No; you have my full permission 
to deliver your sentiments as freely as 
you conceive them.” 

“Tn this house you meet none but 
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a brisk, shallow, second-rate class of 
people, who are nothing if not critical. 
They have not sufficient grasp of intel- 
lect to embrace the whole of a great 
work, and estimate its grandeur, sub- 
limity, and harmonious proportions; 
but they can see just far and clear enough 
to discover the petty irregularities that 
lie on the surface of its several parts. 
Such persons are silly enough to imagine 
that they exa!t themselves above the 
wisest of their ancestors, by detecting 
flaws where they had only admired 
beauties. All the self-sufficiency and 
priggish mindedness of the kingdom 
are busied in the hateful tasks of find- 
ing faults and clamouring for change. 
To people so qualified, nothing that 
is can ever appear right: and most 
happy is it that the ordinances of Pro- 
vidence are beyond the reach of acts 
of parliament, or we should have a 
majority of the House of Commons 
voting the abolition of wind and rain, 
as inconvenient dispensations; and 
ministers yielding a cowardly assent 
to the proposition, on the trust that 
the good sense of the House of Lords 
would cast out the bill.” 

* You astonish me by not allowing 
any talent to the party.” 

“ Talent!—they have worse than 
none. They possess just that little 
measure of faculty and acquirement, 
which is so intoxicating to themselves, 
and so dangerous to others. 

“ Your ladyship is of the opinion of 
my eldest son, who maintains that the 
most virtuous person of every man’s 
acquaintance, and the most distin- 
guished person of every man’s pro- 
fession, are always sure to be Con- 
servatives.” 

*“* T love him for the observation ; it 
is true to the letter. The views of the 
Radicals, the Innovators, the Destruc- 
tives—I don’t know what to call them 
—are opposed by all the best and by 
all the wisest persons of the kingdom ; 
by all those single-minded and simple- 
hearted people, who are most likely to 
judge rightly by intuition ; and by all 
the highly endowed and deep-thinking 
people, who are most likely to come 
to a right judgment by discourse of 
reason.” 

“ T give them every credit for their 
patriotism ; but I believe you are right 
in considering them as a hot-headed 
and mistaken class of men.” 

** Patriotism !—it is a virtue in- 
compatible with the selfishness of the 
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race. No; all their influence is de- 
rived from working on the bad pas- 
sions of the people: and the only 
passions that operate on themselves 
are of the narrowest, most malignant, 
and vulgarest description. You may 
rely on my opinion on this point. I 
speak of them as I know them. [live 
among them. My husband is a Radi- 
cal; his friends are all Radicals: and 
in their society I see nothing but the 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncha- 
ritableness, which engender the ca- 
lumnies of a party of old maids at a 
country-town tea-table, acting in a 
higher and a wider sphere, upon per- 
sons of a similar moral and intellectual 
calibre, and inducing a bitter depre- 
ciation of every individual who is su- 
perior to themselves, and every thing 
which is too great for their compre- 
hension.” 

* Your ladyship is eloquent on the 
subject.” 

“* Perhaps so: but what is the use of 
a woman’s eloquence? We are wise 
in vain. We can give no weight to our 
opinions. We cannot make our con- 
victions felt. Ours is the prophetic 
spirit of Cassandra; but it is accom- 
panied with her fatal incapability of 
making any impression on our hearers.” 

“ It is a sad thing that the influence 
of the Radicals cannot be destroyed, 
by a union of the honest Whigs and 
the liberal Conservatives.” 

“It is a pity; but the thing’s im- 
possible.” 

“ What should prevent it?” 

“ The selfishness and the baseness 
of the underlings of both parties. But 
I hate politics. Let us change the 
subject.” 

“I have heard a good deal of my 
niece’s friend, Lady Worrymore ;—is 
she here ?” 

“ Of course she is. Don’t you know 
her?” 

**No; which is she ?” 

“ The lady next Mr. Seymour, with 
dark hair and a scarlet velvet gown, 
and who leans so very forward over 
the table.” 

“Is that she? Her ladyship is very 
clever, is she not ?” 

“‘ She’s fond of having very clever 
people about her.” 

“So L hear. But what are her own 
qualifications ?” 

“ Hark! she speaks. 
yourself,” 

“ My dear Mr. Bromley,” cried 
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Lady Worrymore, from one end of 
the table to the other, “ you really 
must come to me to-morrow evening.” 

“Can't, indeed, ma’am,” growled 
the lion-headed octogenarian. 

“But you must. I’m to have 
Mynheer Van Ram, the Dutch for- 
tune-teller, and Dr. Bumpus, the great 
phrenologist ; and I intend to insist on 
every body’s having their heads felt.” 

** He shan’t touch my head, ma’am, 
you may depend upon it.” 

“I expect every soul in London. 
I have asked”—and here the lady 
detailed a rapid list of guests, among 
whom I caught the ill-assorted names 
of three bishops, Mr. Owen of Lanark, 
Mrs. Trollope, and the American mi- 
nister. 

“ You have now,” said Lady Mary, 
“ witnessed a very fair display of the 
extent of Lady Worrymore’s colloquial 
powers. All her talk, abroad, consists 
in reciting the catalogue of the various 
animals she hopes to assemble at her 
menagerie, and ‘at home,’ in informing 
you how many of them have arrived.” 

“* Do you know the gentleman op- 
posite ?” 

“ Yes; he’s two thin volumes of 
travels, and an article in the Edinburgh 
Review. But I forget bis name.” 

‘ It strikes me as extraordinary that, 
in such an assemblage of persons, who 
are, at all events, pretenders to talent, 
there should be so very few engaged in 
conversation.” 

“There are more talking now than 
there will be by and by, because every 
body makes a sort of effort during 
dinner to say something to his neigh- 
bour ; but when ‘ the feast of reason’ 
which the table supplies has been fully 
discussed, you will find the ‘ flow of 
soul’ that follows it fall into very few 
hands indeed.” 

“ How happens that? Will so many 
of these clever people be content to be 
listeners ?” 

“ The majority will. To write and 
to talk are two very different accom- 
plishments. The very talent for con- 
versation with us is so uncommon, that 
the few who share it among them are 
in constant request, as curious and en- 
tertaining rarities. A modern wit is 
exposed to as great peril of death from 
too much dining out, as any of his 
geeteenten could have been from not 

ining at all.” 

“ ] should have thought talking was 
easy enough.” 
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‘It is so in an unsophisticated state, 
among people who are natural, and 
regard it, as you and I seem to do, 
as a mere means of communicating 
their sentiments and opinions; but 
talking becomes strangely difficult as 
soon as it is regarded as a science, 
and studied as a means of vanity, and 
practised from a desire of exhibition 
and applause.” 

“ Do any so act?” 

“A multitude. A few who succeed ; 
and a thousand who fail.” 

“ The very circumstance of making 
conversation an object of display must 
tend to deprave it.” 

“ Of course it must. Even when 
the best artists are engaged, the per- 
formance is a very dull one. All the 
chief graces — the ease, raciness, spirit, 
spontaniety—of natural conversation 
are lost; and a vapid, polished string 
of long-studied and often-repeated sen- 
tences are reciprocated, by way of 
atoning for the want of them. Besides, 
while these stars of the dinner-table 
are exhibiting with so little advantage 
themselves, they act as a certain check 
on the conversation of others. No one, 
however rich his intellectual stores may 
be, unless equally prepared, can bear 
to set his talk of homely cut and ordi- 
nary manufacture by the side of a style 
so very bright, and trim, and courtly. 
Plain people feel that a key is struck 
far above the pitch to which they are 
accustomed ; and they either never 
think of speaking at all, or, after 
screwing themselves up to a few harsh, 
abortive, stuttered sentences, with an 
attempt to reach it, fall back defeated 
into silence, and leave the entire occu- 
pation of the field to the talkers by 
profession.” 

The last course was now removed, 
and the dessert was laid. I had several 
times during dinner taken an oppor- 
tunity of catching a look at my sister 
and my niece. The mother was ex- 
ceedingly nervous and depressed ; but 
I could not trace, at any moment, in 
the manner of the daughter, the slight- 
est indication that any thing unusual 
had occurred. While the ladies yet 
remained with us, an endless variety 
of topics were touched upon and dis- 
missed. On several of these Julia 
spoke, with a refinement of feeling 
and delicacy of sentiment, for which 
I should have loved her dearly, had I 
not been admitted behind the scenes, 
and learned how lip-deep they were. 
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I gained, however, in this part of the 
evening, some new reasons, of a kind 
that were not likely to have suggested 
themselves to me, for the cultivation 
of the domestic affections. They were 
speaking of an author who ill uses his 
wife, and never sees his children. 

** It’s very foolish of him,” said Au- 
gustus, “ very foolish, indeed. Every 
man who means to succeed in works 
of the imagination should cherish what 
Milton designates 


* The loyal, just, and pure, 


Relations dear, and all the charities 
Of father, son, and brother,’ 


to the utmost, that he may know how 
to describe them.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Fitz-Cymon ; 
“a man ought to have some expe- 
rience of those feelings himself, or ten 
to one he will break down in attempt- 
ing to address them in others.” 

‘* Besides,” added a young lady, 
sighing sentimentally, “ they are so 
picturesque.” 

After the ladies had retired, my 
attention was drawn to an assertion 
made by Mr. Fitz-Cymon, “ that Dr. 
Johnson would most certainly have 
succeeded in parliament.” 

“On the contrary,” answered my 
elder nephew, “ I have very little 
doubt he would have failed. There 
were moral obstacles to Johnson’s 
success.” 

** Moral obstacles!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, moral obstacles—his absurd 
sincerity, his idle regard for truth, 
must have been his bane. He would 
have yielded nothing of his opinion 
to the interests of his party. He 
would always have insisted on saying 
what he thought. Why, sir, twenty 
such men as Johnson, on our side the 
house, would put ministers in a mi- 
nority to-morrow.” 

“ Sir, 1 knew Dr. Johnson well,” 
roared Mr. Bromley, shaking his head 
as he spoke, and rattling his words 
out of his mouth like dice from a dice- 
box : “ Sir, he was a wonderful man. 
Sir, I was intimately acquainted with 
Dr. Johnson. He had a cat that he 
used to call Hodge.” 

“ There is something, Seymour, in 
what you say,” rejoined Mr. Fitz- 
Cymon; “ but surely Johnson’s style, 
language, manner, and readiness, must 
have rendered him most admirably 
qualified for the house.” 


“ T cannot agree with you. .Where 
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did Johnson shine? Where did he 
practise his oratorical powers? No 
where but at the dinner-table, the very 
worst of all imaginable schools. No 
table debater ever yet prospered in 
parliament. You remember Shrimp? 
How eloquent he was! Celebrated 
for his colloquial talent. What im- 
mense things were expected of him! 
But when the experiment was tried, 
what was the result ?” 

“ Oh! ah!” growled Mr. Bromley, 
“Shrimp quite broke down in the 
house.” 

“ Decidedly so. You, my dear sir, 
most probably must have witnessed it.” 

“ Oh yes,” ejaculated the old gentle- 
man; “ I remember Pitt, Burke, Fox, 
—all of them.” 

“ And you saw, my dear Mr. Brom- 
ley, what an utter failure Shrimp’s 
was. It was the fault of the school in 
which he was disciplined. The dinner- 
table style is not broad enough for 
parliament. Its touch is too delicate 
—its effects too minute. Heavens! 
what an impression have I not seen 
Charles Moffat produce, while talking 
as we are now, by picking up a cherry- 
stalk —accidentally, as it appeared — 
and twisting it carelessly between his 
thumb and finger, during the course 
of his story or his argument, and then, 
when he came to his strong point, 
dashing it emphatically on his plate. 
But how would this kind of thing tell 
on the house? How did it tell? He 
tried it. During the one session that 
he sat, and in his solitary oration there, 
he attempted the effect, of which in 
society he had so frequently expe- 
rienced the advantage. And though 
he enlarged his apparatus, and carried 
a full-blown damask rose to his seat, 
which he contrived to get very skil- 
fully into his hand as the moment 
drew near, and to cast down on the 
floor, with apparent indignation, at the 
emphatic word of his bravura passage, 
the action only excited an universal 
titter. Sir, if it had been a peony, 
the effect would have been the same. 
No two things have so little necessary 
connexion as success in conversation 
and success in parliament. They not 
only demand different talents, but they 
require different styles of acting.” 

Some slight ejaculation which here 
escaped me induced the good-looking 
young man on my right to say, “ You 
dissent, sir, I suspect, from these 
opinions.” 
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“ T hardly know,” I answered, 
“ whether I dissent from them or not. 
I was thinking of another subject, sug- 
gested by my nephew’s dissertation, 
but not exactly connected with it. I 
was considering how much more every 
body around me, if we judge from their 
conversation, seems to regard the ap- 
pearance, than the reality of things.” 

** Yes,” said my neighbour, “ and 
so they do. Truth is every where 
abandoned for effect.” 

‘ All London appears to me pursuing 
the shadow for the substance.’ 

‘It is the natural consequence of 
the vain and empty thirst after noto- 
riety, by which the whole mass of 
society is influenced.” 

“T cannot see the metaphysical con- 
nexion between the result and the cause 
you assign to it. I should have thought 
the desire of fame would ratherraise than 
degrade the moral tone of society.” 

“ The desire of fame—real, sub- 
stantial, honest, hard-earned, enduring 
fame — would, I grant you, be attended 
by such a result. The desire of that 
reputation, which is founded on such 
labours as instruct or benefit mankind, 
and which is won by sacrificing all 
present pleasures and interests to the 
prosecution of an important object, is, 
next the hope of heaven, the most en- 
nobling principle of action that the 
soul of man can entertain. . But it is 
neither kin nor kind to the idle spirit 
of vanity by which society is now pos- 
sessed and tortured. An appetite for 
that sort of popularity, which is now 
regarded as the sovereign benefit of 
life, leads to consequences diametri- 
cally opposite to those of an honour- 
able love of fame. Instead of inducing 
a man to sacrifice every thing to the 
future, it induces him to sacrifice every 
thing to the present. The object sought 
is no more than a puff in a magazine, 
a paragraph in a newspaper, or a por- 
trait in the print-shops. The distinc- 
tion required is only such as may pass 
current for a London spring, which 
may serve as a sort of admission-ticket 
to several dinners, and a great many 
more assemblies; and of which it is a 
main concern to purchase the acquisi- 
tion at as cheap a rate of labour as 
possible. The debasing effects of this 
miserable quest of notoriety is univer- 
sally felt. It has led our statesmen, 
who should hold a firm grasp of the 
rudder, and steer the vessel of the 
state towards a fixed and determined 
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point, to withdraw their eye from the 
compass of sound principles, and only 
look to the ever-veering vane of popu- 
lar opinion, that they may trim their 
course according to the changes of the 
wind. It has destroyed our literature, 
which, instead of producing a few 
books that might endure, teems with a 
weak abundance of publications, built 
to suit the fashion of the day, and 
aes with the fashion they were 

uilt to suit. It has struck at the 
roots of deep and sound learning ; and 
while all, with no view beyond the 
display of society, are accumulating 
a mass of superticial information on 
many matters, scarcely an individual can 
be found who is really well informed 
upon any. It has conduced to the 
corruption of true religion, and engen- 
dered a race of:preachers in whom the 
simplicity of the gospel is lost sight of, 
and who, continually dwelling on the 
most vital doctrines in the most ex- 
citing way, deaden the consciences of 
their hearers by the unremitting appli- 
cation of stimulants and cauteries. It, 
moreover, ruins the happiness of every 
house it enters. The domestic affec- 
tions, the prime blessings of our pre- 
sent existence, the only flowers which 
our first parents bore away with them 
from paradise, are always found to 
droop and wither beneath its malignant 
influences. The love of notoriety has, 
upon those of the upper classes of 
society whom it affects, the same de- 
moralising — which the poor- 
laws are said to have upon the lower: 
it unknits the links of family tender- 
ness, by rendering parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, even husbands and 
wives, careless and independent of the 
affections of each other, and only soli- 
citous of the praise and admiration of 
a world of strangers.” 

* But, still, if I am not misinformed, 
you are yourself an author.” 

“Tam: I wrote as a child, because 
it pleased myself; and as a man, be- 
cause it pleased my mother.” 

** But you must have published ?” 

** Not to obtain the applause of Lon- 
don society, believe me.’ 

My attention had been somewhat 
wearied by the length of my neighbour’s 
tirade against the love of spurious ce- 
lebrity, and was easily diverted to ano- 
ther object, when a servant entered, 
and delivered my eldest nephewa letter 
of that peculiar length of shape, con- 

sistency of paper, and breadth of seal, 
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which distinguish the communications 
of the government offices. Seymour's 
eye caught the character of the dis- 
patch; and I saw him eagerly watch 
the expression of his son’s countenance 
as he perused it. From that ex- 
pression, unless Seymour was better 
skilled in the science of physiogno- 
mical interpretation than myself, very 
little information could have been de- 
rived. Arthur’s features, with the ex- 
ception ofa slight twinge of the upper 
lip, remained unmoved. “ Is there any 
answer, sir?” said the servant. “ My 
cab,” replied Arthur. And then, having 
deposited the letter in his pocket, he 
quietly continued his conversation with 
Fitz-Cymon and Bromley, till he was 
called away, by the footman inform- 
ing him that his carriage was at the 
door. 

My ear was now caught by the em- 
phatic manner of my nephew, Augus- 
tus. He was speaking in praise of 
some one; and the first words of the 
panegyric I caught were,—“ so much 
personal beauty, and such variety of 
accomplishments.” 

“ Who,” said I to my neighbour, 
“is he speaking of?” 

“ The editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view, I believe.” 

* Ts hea friend of yours, Augustus ?” 
drawled out a very near-sighted youth 
ina gold-embroidered waistcoat, who, 
with his elbows on the table, was oc- 
cupied in picking to pieces the rose 
that he was smelling to. 

“ Not exactly a friend, perhaps. 
He’s an acquaintance; that is, 1 have 
met him. He was invited to dine here 
to-day ; but he was engaged. He is 
a most agreeable person.” 

“* I hardly expected to hear you say 
so,” said the dandy. 

“ Why not? It is the general 
opinion ; why should mine be at va- 
riance with it?” 

“ Well, you certainly must be a 
most good-natured creature.” 

“ On what account ?” 

“ Haven’t you seen the Quarterly 
Review?” 

“No. Have you?” 

“Oh, such an article!’ ‘“ So se- 
vere!” ‘So abominable!” ‘So 
bitter !” exclaimed several voices from 
among the hitherto silent gentlemen of 
the periodical press, with a tone that 
to my ear conveyed a far stronger feel- 
ing of triumph than regret. 

“Why?” demanded Augustus, with 
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an air of forced composure, “ what 
does it say ?” 

“ Do you really wish to hear?” 
drawled the dandy. 

“ To hear! of course; certainly I 
do!’ As he uttered these words, I 
observed my nephew draw a long 
breath, as if inhaling strength to sus- 
tain the infliction hanging over him. 

“ I cannot repeat the exact ex- 
pressions,” said the dandy, with a 
gentle and complacent smile; “ but 
the sense of what they say is, that your 
only receipt for the composition of a 
hero is to mix together in one person 
the most extreme and incompatible 
qualities ; and that your only method 
of exciting an interest for him is by 
surrounding him by impossible cir- 
cumstances.” 

“ Tf that’s all,” said Augustus, tak- 
ing courage, “ I see not much to com- 
plain of: it’s not my fault if these cri- 
tics don’t know how inconsistent human 
nature is, and what extraordinary acci- 
dents are constantly occurring in the 
world.” 

“True,” continued his mild tor- 
mentor; “ and it’s very ill-natured of 
them to object to the representation of 
such wonderful things. But reviewers 
are very untractable monsters; they 
make no allowances. They say that, 
before opening the book, they pre- 
dicted that your T'schuloshnikoffe—~is 
not that his name?” 

“ Yes, you’re right.” 

“Well, that your Tschuloshnikoffe 
would have murdered either his nearest 
relation or his dearest friend, in cold 
blood ; and that he would, neverthe- 
less, be the amiable victim of a hope- 
less and sentimental attachment; that, 
though attired in a bear-skin coat and 
seal-skin breeches, he would have a 
bird of Paradise in his cap; that, 
though doomed to spend his day hunt- 
ing and fishing on a half-frozen ocean, 
he would beguile his labours by car- 
rolling the most fashionable Italian 
barcaroles and cavatinas ; that though, 
like his countrymen, he would subsist 
upon the blubber of the seals, whose 
skins he was clothed in, his person 
would be redolent of esprit des violettes 
and eau des mousselines ; that he would 
live among savages the life of a savage, 
with the miniature picture of his lady- 
love set in diamonds hanging about 
his neck.” 

“ Tt is not set in diamonds,” inter- 
rupted Augustus, with a voice stifled 
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with the rage he was in vain endea- 
vouring to stifle; it’s false; it is a 
simple gold locket, opening with a 
spring, and containing Euphemia’s 
picture, and a lock of her hair.” 

“Oh, oh! then, Master Seymour ; 
it’s a true bill, is it?” cried one of his 
literary guests. ‘“ Faith! I set it all 
down for the reviewer’s nonsense.” 

“ What misrepresentation! what 
buffoonery !” exclaimed Augustus. 
“ And this is criticism! Well, sir; 
and what else, pray, do they say ?” 

“ What else? why I almost forget. 
Oh! about the style. The style, they 
say, is of the most awkward construc- 
tion imaginable ; at once dull and 
flashy, heavy and glittering.” 

“Abominable! Any thing more?” 

*« An attempt as abortive in execu- 
tion as ridiculous in design, to clothe 
the incidents of a romance in the over- 
embroidered garb of an Irish oration.” 

“What review are you talking of ?” 
inquired Seymour, who had only caught 
the last two or three sentences of the 
conversation. 

“ The last Number of the Quarterly,” 
answered the dandy coolly. 

“ Indeed! And who is the un- 
happy author so severely handled ?” 

“ Me, sir!’ exclaimed Augustus, 
violently agitated, and in vain’ labour- 
ing to appear calm. 

I thought Seymour would have 
fainted. 

After this abstract of the long- 
expected article of the Quarterly Re- 
view, which was given with such ready 
precision by the drawling dandy as led 
me to suppose that, unless he was 
himself the author of it, he must have 
got it up for the occasion, very little 
more was said. I found it a great re- 
lief when we moved up-stairs to coffee. 

It was very late. Several men went 
away without going to the drawing- 
room. The party soon became re- 
duced, by deserters dropping off to 
other engagements. As soon as the 
door had closed on Lady Worrymore’s 
departure, Mr. Fitz~-Cymon, turning to 
my sister, said, with an air of surprise, 
* How very extraordinary it is that her 
ladyship should have dined here to- 
day !” 

*¢ Extraordinary ! why so?” 

**I mean, without Count Romo- 
aldo.” 

“ Her being here without that gen- 
tleman is easily explained,” said my 
sister ; “ for the count was not invited.” 
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“ My dear Mrs. Seymour, that was 
extremely remiss of you. Surely, then, 
you cannot be aware of the tender 
bonds by which that pair are united ?” 

I looked at Julia; her cheek and 
forehead were crimson. 

“ Not I,” answered my sister. 

“It’s reported all over London,” 
continued Fitz-Cymon, “ that when 
Sir John Terry’s tiger and kitchen- 
maid went to St. George’s this morn- 
ing, at half-past eight, to be married, 
the couple who preceded them were 
the Viscountess Worrymore and Count 
Romoaldo.” 

My sister looked surprised, and, I 
thought, pleased. Julia walked to the 
window, and drew up the blind. 

“ T congratulate her ladyship on her 
choice,” said Lady Mary. “I quite 
well remember seeing the count, who 
is so immoderately admired as an ama- 
teur singer in London, hissed off the 
stage, as Pippo, in La Gazza Ladra, at 
Naples.” 

My niece passed into the balcony. 
By a quarter after eleven the guests 
had all departed ; and we were left in 
the drawing-room, a cheerless, silent, 
Straggling family party. But the dis- 
asters and disappointments of the day 
were not yet over. The last visitor 
was scarcely well out of the house, 
when Saunders came into the room 
with a serious expression of counte- 
nance, which indicated him to be the 
bearer of some important and not very 
pleasing communication. He had a 
folded paper in his hand, which he 
presented to his master, saying, “ [ 
thought it right, sir, to bring you this 
letter; I found the footmen reading 
it. It’s what Mr. Arthur received 
during dinner. He dropped it under 
the table by mistake, and put the en- 
velope in his pocket.” 

Saunders, as soon as he had de- 
livered the paper, withdrew. Sey- 
mour opened and read it; and, having 
reperused its contents with a look of 
grief and vexation, which I shall long 
remember, handed it silently to me. 
The letter was as follows :— 


** Downing Street, June 24, 1835. 

“Dear Noss,— All our irons have 
failed. I've done what 1 could; but 
Dan's friend has got the place. That's 
not the worst. The top-sawyers all 
swear your flash speech on Monday was 
a trimming concern, and not all right. 
They won't trust you any longer. You're 
to accept the Chiltern hundreds, and 
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make room for the other man. You'll 
have a formal letter about it to-morrow. 
Come here directly; I want to talk to 
you about Sam's cropped-eared grey. 
“« Yours sincerely, 
sw, W.” 
““P.S. You may be put into one of 
the new commissions, or have an ap- 
pointment to India, if you like; but the 
new sub-sec. must have your seat for 
Whigborough.” 


I judged, from what would have 
been my own feelings on such an 
occasion, that Seymour and my sister 
would wish to be left alone, to discuss 
by themselves the successive causes of 
distress and disappointment which had 
occurred in the course of the last few 
hours; and, therefore, after returning 
the letter with a brief, but sincere and 
hearty, expression of my sympathy, 
I took a chamber-candle, and retired 
to my apartment. There John’s packet 
greeted me with the following welcome 
tidings from my own peaceful, loving, 
and dearly beloved home :— 


* June 23, 1835. 


** My dearest Father,—You must po- 
sitively return to us directly. You are 
wanted to decide two most important 
affairs, which cannot be settled in your 
absence. Lord Biggleswade, whom 
Emma, it seems, has always considered 
a most agreeable person, proposed to her 
this morning. She has requested him 
not to urge the subject again till you 
come back. The poor little girl, though 
my mother assures her there i is no occa- 
sion for any alarm, is sadly nervous lest 
you should disapprove the match. She 
thinks you won't like his lordship for a 
son-in-law, because she once heard you 

call him a very shy young man. Do, 
pray, make haste home, ‘and put the 
lovers out of their misery. We all think 
Biggleswade delightful. My mother de- 
sires me to say, that you'll ‘find his shy- 
ness, or rather reserve, very soon wear 
off, and that you will be positively asto- 
nished at the talents, virtues, and accom- 
plishments which lay concealed beneath 
it. But this is not the only matter which 
requires your presence here. A numerous 
cavalcade of our principal neighbours 
astonished Charles this afternoon with a 
visit. They want him to stand for our 
division of the county ; and proved to 
his satisfaction that, with their support, 
his return must be certain, if he would 
declare himself a candidate on the Con- 
servative interest. Charles has given 
his consent, on the condition that it 
meets with your approval. His defini- 
tive answer is.to be sent as soon as your 
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determination on the matter is ascer- 
tained. Now, my dear father, do come 
home at once, and talk it over. Charles 
says he shall like being in parliament of 
all things, and thinks he may do some 
good there. He has no personal interests 
to serve ; he has nothing but the welfare 
of his country to consider. His opinions, 
on all the great political questions in 
agitation, have been made up on grounds 
which he very distinctly understands ; 
and, as he shall not be rendered nervous 
by any vain desire of oratorical display 
in stating and defending them, he has no 
doubt of being able to make them intel- 
ligible to others. Every person and 
evéry thing is going on here as well as 
when you left us, We want nothing 
but your company to complete our hap- 
piness. In full dependence on your 
coming, I shall drive over to Saltash on 
Thursday night to meet the Highflyer. 
All unite in kindest love with, 
My dearest father, 
Your ever affectionate son, 


*s J. Foster.” 


On reading this letter, I at once de- 
termined to leave London by the High- 
flyer at five o’clock the following morn- 
ing; and, after sending a servant to 
secure me any place that he could get, 
descended to the drawing-room to in- 
form my sister that urgent and unex- 
pected business required my immediate 
return to Devonshire. I would not tell 
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them what was the nature of the busi- 
ness, lest its grateful tenor should jar 
discordantly with the present unhappy 
tone of their feelings. 

To my utter astonishment, I found 
they had made up their minds to go out, 
and were all on the point of starting 
for the Marquis of Carlow’s ball. The 
motives by which they had been in- 
duced to put so great a force upon 
themselves, and undertake the exertion, 
were, that the world might derive from 
themselves the first intelligence of 
Arthur’s lungs being in so weak a 
state, as must compel him to relin- 
quish his seat in parliament —that the 
world might perceive, from his being 
the first to laugh at it, how thoroughly 
Augustus despised the lashings of the 
Quarterly Review —and that the world 
might be quite satisfied of Julia’s utter 
indifference towards Count Romoaldo, 
by hearing her bon mots upon his mar- 
riage, and seeing her flirtations with 
Lord George Puckridge. 

Thursday, June 25, } past 4 a.M.— 
I have packed, filled up journal, 
dressed for my outside place on the 
Highflyer, and, without having gone 
to bed—for I could not have slept if 
I had—am just starting off to the 
coach, with the delightful hope of see- 
ing all my own, dear, good, happy 
family before sunrise to-morrow. 





‘‘ THANK GOD, WE HAVE PEERS!” 


Wuen a faction we loathe would endanger the throne, 

When the wise have their doubts, and the loyal their fears, 
One feeling of confidence yet is our own — 

One ray in the darkness —“ Thank God, we have Peers!” 


With all that ennobles our nature endowed, 
With a mind that o’erawes, and a mien that endears, 
How far they outshine the select of the crowd — 
The stars of the rabble ! —“ Thank God, we have Peers !” 


To liberty true, like their fathers of oid, 
All-scornful of threats as all-mindless of sneers, 
They stand in the breach of the Fortress they hold, 
And will die ere they yield it! —“ Thank God, we have Peers!’ 


And, O! when the storm shall have passed from the land, 
From the State he is proud of, the Church he reveres, 

The Patriot’s blessing shall rest on the band — 
The true, the devoted ! —“ Tuank Gop, we nave Peers !” 
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SANDHURST COLLEGE AND WOOLWICH ACADEMY. 


BY ENSIGN O'DONOGHUE. 


Ir was broadly stated in a late Num- 
ber of this Magazine, that the bulk of 
officers in the regiments of British in- 
faniry were grievously ignorant upon 
the higher scientific points of their pro- 
fession, when compared with the French 
or Prussian officers, however well-in- 
formed individuals among them might 
be upon other matters ; and that this 
ignorance would probably prevail so 
long as the present system of non- 
encouragement to intellectual acquire- 
ment lasts. The attention of our 
readers was drawn to the prominent 
difficulties which exist in the way of 
obtaining such professional knowledge 
as might be essentially useful to them 
when placed in those highly responsi- 
ble situations which they are sometimes 
called upon to fill. The almost im- 
possibility of the young officer being 
able, even if so disposed, to overcome 
these difficulties was shewn, and the 
fact was established that, even if he 
could surmount them by persevering 
assiduity, joined to a combination of 
singularly fortuitous circumstances, and 
become a scientific soldier, he was not 
a whit more likely to obtain promotion 
than the letterless dunce who mecha- 
nically performed his daily tour of jog- 
trot duty. And an opinion was ad- 
vanced, that the service would be 
greatly improved by establishing a cer- 
tain fixed intellectual standard for each 
grade, below which none should be 
deemed qualified to enter, whether by 
purchase or seniority. But these ob- 
servations applied to the erroneous 
system pursued after the attainment of 
a commission ; and were chiefly made 
to shew that, if there was a faulty ne- 
glect in preparing officers when the 
mind was young, and capable of re- 
ceiving new impressions, the case would 
be infinitely worse under the lately 
proposed plan of promoting sergeant- 
majors to ensigncies, whose habits 
would be confirmed, and whose minds 
would have passed the period when 
entirely new subjects can be success- 
fully grappled with. There are two 
long-established military institutions, 
the Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst, where cadets are trained for the 
cavalry or infantry; and the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, ex- 


pressly to supply officers for the artil- 
lery and engineer corps. 

Now these two public institutions 
seem to awake little or no interest in 
the public. Unless by those who cast 
about for some military education for 
their children preparatory to placing 
them in the army, or by those who 
have been in it, these institutions for 
a public purpose—created at a vast pub- 
lic expense—for many years supported 
by the public purse — are as little 
thought on as if they did not exist, or 
did not signify. The names of other 
public schools are common in the 
mouths of all classes. Who has not 
heard of the ** Eton bucks,” the “ Win- 
chester scholars,” the “ Harrow gen- 
tlemen,” and the *“* Westminster is 
(never mind what)? These seem to 
lie naturally in our path; but one 
must step aside to find out any thing of 
Sandhurst or Woolwich. Were not his 
gracious majesty occasionally to drive 
over to the former from Windsor, to pay 
the youngsters a visit, its name would 
never appear in a newspaper. And 
yet from these two institutions spring 
all the military science known in Eng- 
land,— in England, who alone of 
Europe withstood Napoleon’s arms— 
whose soldiers turned back the very 
spring-tide of conquest when at the 
highest—whose standing army now 
— to her those extensive co- 
onies which are the wonder of the 
world—who boasts that army to be su- 
perior to any other that does, or ever 
did exist — in England, where the 
sons of the highest, the wealthiest, and 
the noblest in the land are striving to 
be enrolled as their country’s defenders. 
It is notorious at this moment, that, to 
procure an ensigncy, or a cornetcy, 
even by purchase, is almost as difficult 
a matter to accomplish as for an ortho- 
dox divine to get a bishopric. First- 
rate interest frequently fails to obtain 
for some high-bred stripling the envi- 
able distinction of being permitted to 
wear a scarlet coat,—of being brow- 
beat by a tyrannical commanding- 
officer, without daring to reply,—of 
being exposed to a Canadian winter, 
or a tropical sun,—of being devoured 
by lions at the Cape of Good Hope, 
tigers at Saugur, or moskitoes at Ma- 
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dras,— of encountering black -thorns 
and croppy-pikes in Ireland, Radical 
conflagrationists at Bristol, the plague 
at Gibraltar, “ Yellow Jack ” at Ja- 
maica, brickbats at Manchester, Swing 
in Kent, gales of wind, sea-sickness, 
and sixteen in a cabin on board a 
4ransport, bush-rangers in Australasia, 
assaygeys in Caffreland, repeated re- 
fusals to repeated applications for leave 
of absence every where,—with all other 
miseries worse than, the “ Miseries of 
Human Life,”—of having at times to be 
perfect in the parts of gaoler, catch- 
poll, magistrate, lawyer, public ac- 
countant, and public executioner,—of 
never being able to marry, and after- 
wards decently continue in the service, 
—and all for the magnificent remuner- 
ation of five shillings and threepence 
per diem. But these matters, upon 
which heroes must, more or less, stum- 
ble, are, in the would-be ensign’s 
mind’s eye, trifles lighter than a cock’s 
hackle, when placed in juxta-position 
with the seductions that peep from 
every button-hole of one of Buck- 
master’s well-fitted scarlet coatees, or 
the fascinations that lie in a pair of 
Prosser’s patent box-epaulettes, or the 
loves that linger in a smart forage-cap 
from Hamburger’s. In adorning the 
outward man lives much witchcraft,— 
it always was so, it always will be so, 
Nelson himself died—literally — co- 
vered with honours. Alexander the 
Great was a beau; and Alcibiades was 
a buck ; and Murat, le beau sabreur,was 
a tremendous dandy; and King David, 
who was a great warrior, is always re- 
presented in pictures as being grandly 
attired ; and Pericles, the Athenian, was 
a very smart gentleman; and Dy- 
moke, the coronation champion, was 
as fine as fivepence. In short, 1 am 
rather inclined to doubt, indeed, whe- 
ther the laurel of victory did not often- 
est crown the brows. of well-dressed 
belligerents ; while I am_ positively 
persuaded that a man with a handsome 
uniform on his shoulders will be more 
inclined, for very shame sake, to shew 
it and himself in front of a battle, than 
he would be were he clad in hodden 
grey, like a convict, and could calmly 
and unperceived betake himself to a 
less perilous position in the rear. Be 
that as it may, whether inspired by 
glory or foolery,—whether or not being 
deemed totally unfit for any other pro- 
fession— whether or not being caught, 
like a mackerel, by a bit of scarlet 
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cloth—whether choosing for them- 
selves, or being pushed on by their 
friends,—the applications for first com- 
missions are so numerous, that I ques- 
tion if the united optic powers of the 
commander-in-chief, Lord Hill, and 
his military secretary, Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, and the sub.-sec., Major 
Maling, can read them all. But who- 
ever answers these thrice-multiplied 
nuisances to the recesses. of the Horse 
Guards must find the freehold of his 
pen any thing but a sinecure, though 
all the replies are necessarily of the 
same tenor, and almost all in the same 
words :. “* Beg to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your application — Lord H. 
regrets. exceedingly—list of candidates. 
long as Pall Mall—vacaneies scarce as 
green peas at Christmas—your son 
forty when his turn comes—too farad- 
vanced in life that to carry colours— 
try something else with the youth. 
Have the honour to be, F.S.” I 
wonder they don’t get them litho- 
graphed at once, signature and all, 
leaving blank places for names and 
dates, in order that the manifold daily 
or of these problems might be 
urnished with ready cut-and-dry solu- 
tions by return of post, with the most 
positive minimum of trouble. 

There are more young men now-a- 
days hoping for commissions than 
there are for curacies. People of rank 
are striving to put their sons in the 
service, and subordinate personages 
are also infected with a tendency to this 
scarlet fever. Yet, with every inclina- 
tion to make them officers, their pre- 
paratory education is unthought of. 
Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, have their 
universities, for the manufacture of 
lawyers and parsons; but the Royal 
Military College, however grand- 
sounding its appellation, sends too 
few men into the service to maintain a 
name as a school of instruction. For 
our hundred and three battalions of 
the line, seven of foot guards, and 
twenty-seven of cavalry, Sandhurst 
supplies, perhaps, an average of about 
fourteen cadets annually, certified after 
a public examination as fitted for com- 
missions. ‘“ But one half-pennyworth 
of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack!” And so much for economy ! 

I am no zealous worshipper of sud- 
den change ; nor do J call every altera- 
tion a reform; nor yet do I hold that 
an, even apparently, useful revolution 
in any long-existent system, whose 
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roots are deep, and whose branches 
are wide, should take place without 
due thought and mature deliberation, 
Jest that which appears universal and 
essential in theory may prove partial 
and mischievous in practice, and cause 
the tree radicaliy to rot. But at the 
same time, when it can be shewn that 
a system absolutely works badly, and 
that a former one did work better, or 
that a new one would work better still, 
it is weakness: to continue it. I don’t 
wish to have the military collegians 
discussing the rights of appointments 
— Lord Brudenell’s appointment to 
the 11th light dragoons, for instance,— 
as all the learned doctors of law and 
divinity, all the A.M.’s, all the under- 
graduates, all the gyps, and scouts, 
and bed-makers of Cam and Isis, are 
at present busy doing, touching Dr. 
Hampden’s filling the important chair 
as regius professor of divinity, and the 
purity of the faith displayed in the 
Bampton lectures; but I should re- 
joice to see the military college made 
more of a bond fide college than it is at 
present; and once a fame for learning 
established, we should find clouds of 
incipient scholars and budding heroes 
pressing forwards in the paths of know- 
ledge as of glory. On Bagshot Heath 
we should have supplies of learned 
men to send to explore foreign coun- 
tries, and to govern our colonies ; and 
we should set the vicious scheme of pro~ 
moting from the ranks at rest for ever. 

The object for which the Royal Mi- 
litary College was first established was 
well worthy a great and generous na- 
tion, who looked upon the sons of 
those who fell fighting her battles as 
children of the commonwealth. The 
First Establishment, as it used to be 
ealled, was for the orphans of officers 
who died in the service. They paid 
no subscription to the institution, and 
they were found gratis in every thing 
except linen, after the outfit on en- 
trance: they were permitted to remain 
there during the vacations, iftheir friends 
did not choose to incur the expense of 
taking them home. This was as it 
should be; and many a dying father, 
either in the battle-field, or in the far 
away foreign land, has had his last 
hour soothed with the consolation that 
his son would be taught and provided 
for at his country’s cost, as soon as he 
arrived at the time of life when educa- 
tion becomes expensive, and the en- 
trance into any profession difficult. 
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The principle upon which this esta- 
blishment was founded was just, ge- 
nerous, and politic, though, perhaps, 
unintelligible to base mechanical minds, 
who look upon the service required to 
be performed by a soldier—by a sol- 
dier I mean the chivalrous spirit who 
follows the profession of arms, let him 
carry a firelock or wear an epaulette— 
in the light of one of their own shop- 
keeping contracts, to be fulfilled just 
up to the tale, without superadding 
a single grain,—who conceive that 
pounds, shillings, and pence, thrown 
into the market, will buy soldiers. 
Ay, and marry! will they—such sol- 
diers as Colonel Evans now com- 
mands. But mere pay, or the mere 
obligation of fulfilling a prescribed 
duty, never yet called into existence a 
conquering army. What does history 
tell us of the times when wars were ex- 
clusively carried on by hired soldiers ? 
What says its page ofthe days of Sforza 
and the Italian republics, where this sys- 
tem seemed most notorious to prevail ? 
That battles were bloodless,—that nei- 
ther side wished to injure the other, 
nor gain an advantage so decided 
as to make their paymasters aware that 
they were no longer wanted,— that 
these mercenaries became most for- 
midable to the very states that hired 
their services,—and that if their tracks 
were unmarked by the blood of their 
opponents, they were clogged with 
that of the peasants through whose 
lands they passed: there was but little 
verdure the season after their hoofs 
swept the plain. Besides the daily 
pay, there must be something else to 
call the soldier heartily into action. 
Revenge, as with the Spanish guerilla ; 
religious fanaticism, as with the first 
followers of Mahomet ; reckless love of 
adventure, hope of great spoil, and the 
license of the camp, as with those 
whom Hernando Cortez and Pizarro 
led to the conquest of the New World ; 
patriotism, as with the Swiss cantons ; 
freedom, as with the war of indepen- 
dence in North America; glory, as 
with Napoleon’s soldiers ; steady, en- 
during love of Old England, and un- 
flinching resolve to thresh Frenchmen, 
as with our own in the last war: ei- 
ther, or a combination of these, will 
make a conquering army. There must 
be an ésprit de corps of some sort to 
sustain men through the dangers, the 
privations, and, perhaps, disasters, of 
a succession of campaigns ; and the 
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question is, how is that spirit best 
fostered? There are many ways of 
making the mind uphold the physical 
powers; among these the prospect of 
an honourable and comfortable retire- 
ment after service may stand foremost ; 
and next, perhaps, the expectation of 
a fair provision for our children. What 
do all foreigners, what do we our- 
selves, look on as the noblest institu- 
tions in the nation? 

Turn to Greenwich,— look at Chel- 
sea Hospital. What can be more 
cheering to men than to know, that 
when maimed and enfeebled they have 
still a noble retreat. Carry the prin- 
ciple still further out, and say, if their 
children were cared for by the public, 
how infinitely greater the reward. 
Then apply it to the officers, and 
ask, Will such a gift from a generous 
nation be not fully appreciated? Such 
was the case. On such notions was 
the First Establishment of the Royal 
Military College founded, when it was 
instituted at Marlow, many years ago. 

On the * second establishment,” as 
it was termed, were entered the sons of 
living officers, on full pay or half pay, 
whose yearly subscription was regu- 
lated according to their rank, the low- 
est being but ten pounds, the highest 
sixty pounds, annually —the officer-on 
full pay paying double the subscription 
of the one on half pay ; and the “ third 
establishment” was for the sons of 
gentlemen unconnected with the army 
or navy, who subscribed a hundred 
pounds a-year. Between the ages of 
thirteen and fifteen cadets were ad- 
mitted ; and of each was required a 
certain proficiency in arithmetic, the 
construction and writing of English 
sentences, and some elementary know- 
ledge of Latin; which was ascertained 
by a rigid examination. The fact of 
belonging to one or other of the esta- 
blishments made no difference as to 
the treatment of the cadet. All were 
on precisely the same footing; and the 
same good conduct and progress in 
study led to the same result with all, 
viz. the attainment of a commission. 
It sometimes undoubtedly occurred 
that the laws of discipline were almost 
cruelly enforced against the offenders 
who had the misfortune to be on the 
first establishment; and occasionally 
it happened that a delinquent on the 
third was spared the full measure of 
the punishment he had incurred. A 
high misdemeanour generally insured 
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expulsion to the former; when, to the 
latter, a chance for regaining a good 
name was often given. But this was 
not a fault in the system — it was only 
an amiable weakness in the lieutenant- 
governor, who for nearly, if not full, 
thirty years regulated and conducted 
all the interior detail. of the college. 
Yet, however “ Old Jim,” as he was 
familiarly termed when spoken of by 
the cadets, might have indulged his 
good-natured feelings towards the off- 
spring of the prosperous, or considered’ 
it correct to deal stern justice to thé 
offending orphan, the system pursued 
under his management certainly never 
threw impediments in the way of the 
well-deserving of any class towards the 
attainment of a commission; on the 
contrary, merit was always encouraged : 
nor did it appear that any very bad 
subjects were glaringly pushed forward, 
Those who deserved commissions got 
them; though, perhaps, there might 
have been some who did not actually 
deserve them that got them too. And 
while the service was benefited by 
these trained recruits, ‘many orphan 
sons of gallant men, who had perished 
in their country’s cause, leaving their 
families almost destitute, were brought 
up as, and with, gentlemen, were well 
educated, and were enabled to work 
their way, by good conduct and exer- 
tion of natural talent, to the entrance 
of an honourable profession, which gave 
immediate independence, and promised 
future rank, 

In 1813, the college was removed 
from Marlow to Bagshot Heath, where 
a building had been erected for its re- 
ception on a liberal scale. The situa- 
tion was most judiciously selected ; 
the building itself was noble, without 
being extravagant; and all its arrange- 
ments were admirably made to contain 
the establishment, which then consisted 
of a general officer, as governor; a 
colonel, who was lieutenant-governor ; 
a major, who was inspector of drills 
and studies ; four captains, a chaplain, 
adjutant, paymaster, surgeon and as- 
sistant-surgeon, about thirty-four pro-' 
fessors, and four hundred and twelve 
cadets — though I do not think the 
complement of cadets was ever full, 
the highest number ever actually pre- 
sent, 1 believe, being about three hun- 
dred and seventy—with a proportional 
number of staff-sergeants, attendants, 
servants, &c. Sandhurst, taking its 
name from the parish in which it 
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was situated, in a few years put on 
the appearance of a grand national 
institution ; the wild, heathery waste 
in which it had been planted, for- 
merly the resort of the highwayman 
and footpad, as the track of the caravan 
is to the wandering Bedouin, assumed 
the civilised appearance worn by the 
surrounding country. Plantations gra- 
dually shewed themselves, where naught 
had grown since the deluge save heath 
and moss. Land, hitherto unproductive, 
became useful and ornamental ; and the 
wilderness near Blackwater grew into a 
magnificent national estate, in the cen- 
tre of which stood a pile of building fit 
for a palace,—all, too, completed at an 
outlay which might be about one-third 
of its present value. 

The cadets were taught mathematics, 
landscape and military drawing, forti- 
fication, history, Latin, French, and 
German. Dalby’s Mathematics was 
the book used, not, I believe, because 
it had any great merit in itself, but be- 
cause its author had been one of the 
original masters at Marlow; and the 
system was for the cadet to go through 
his course of arithmetic in the first vo- 
lume, then to jump to the second for 
algebra, which he learned to simple, 
but stopped short of quadratic and 
cubic equations ; and this was all the 
algebra he ever studied, which usually 
brought him to the end of the first year, 
or year and a half after his entrance. 
Euclid’s “ six books” were now put 
into his hands; which were followed 
by what are known to schoolmen as 
Euclid’s 11th and 12th books, treating 
of solid geometry, but which at Sand- 
hurst were formed into three books, 
called 7th, 8th, and 9th—the first six 
and last three together making the whole 
of the abstract geometry. Euclid mas- 
tered, he returned to the old “ Dalby” 
once more for practical geometry, where 
he learned trigonometry, heights and 
distances, mensuration of planes and 
solids, and field surveying, with the 
use of the theodolite and plane table, 
which completed the mathematical 
course to be gone through, previous 
to undergoing the ordeal of the public 
examination which ensured a commis- 
sion. It sometimes happened that the 
cadet was allowed to return to the in- 
stitution for a half year, after having 
“passed for his commission,” as it 
was termed, when, to use another 
Sandhurst phrase, he “ took up” 
spherical geometry and trigonometry, 
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and the stereographic projection, for 
which he obtained a certificate from 
the commissioners of the college ; and 
if he came back for yet another half 
year, he “took up” conic sections, 
mechanical powers, and the science of 
forces, which entitled him to a still 
higher certificate. Such was the mathe- 
matical course ; and it had two faults : 
one, that so little of algebra was taught ; 
the other, that the higher branches of 
mathematics, spherics, conics, and me- 
chanics, were only learned after having 

assed for a commission, instead of 
oa made part of the examination 
for it. But, upon the whole, there was 
not much room for improvement in this 
most important branch of the young 
soldier’s education. 

Not so much could be said for 
the fortification course. It was badly 
taught twenty years ago; and the rea- 
son was simple enough,—none of the 
professors of fortification knew any 
thing really about fortification. This 
seems odd too; but when we recollect 
that no encouragement has ever been 
given to officers of the British service 
to become scientific in their profession, 
that the salary of the professors was too 
low to tempt men of first-rate science 
from other pursuits, and that it has 
been the custom to suppose, without 
examination, that foreigners know what 
we are in ignorance of, it is not so 
very surprising that this branch of edu- 
cation should have been intrusted to 
some three or four Frenchmen, who, 
though perhaps clever enough fellows 
in other matters—particularly in the 
art of de se faire valoir—had only a 
smattering from books of the science 
which they professed to teach, eked 
out with the power of copying the 
plans of the old French masters, and 
embellishing these copies with pretty 
printing. Fourteen large ground plans 
and profiles of permanent fortification, 
shewing the three systems of Vauban 
complete, and the method of Cormon- 
taingne ; twenty-one smaller, of field 
fortification ; and one large plan of at- 
tack, were required to be executed with 
accuracy and neatness. It was neces- 
sary, in these plans, that the different 
lines drawn with the steel pen should 
be tidily joined, the shading properly 
done, and the printing — oh, the print- 
ing was to be cut as clean as copper- 
plate! But this was not learning for- 
tification. It was certainly learning as 
much as the teachers could impart ; 
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but lines, shading, printing, and the 
parrot-like power of pronouncing some 
hard names, no more constitute this 
science, than do black bottles and 
long corks Burgundy wine: nor are 
the dimensions of things much worth 
knowing, if their uses are hid. Not 
a single elevation was studied, to 
give the lad an idea of what he was 
at; there was only one plan, and 
that the last of field-fortification, to 
teach the complicated, but essential, 
art of defilation, or, as some call it, 
defilement, which requires a know- 
ledge of descriptive geometry. There 
was not even a college book wherein 
the name of descriptive geometry was 
to be found ; nor do I believe that one 
of the four fortification masters (except 
one, perhaps) knew what it meant. 
During the cadet’s last half year, 
which terminated in a public exami- 
nation for a commission, there was a 
sort of an apology for a set of lectures 
delivered to the “ board squad ” by the 
senior professor, formerly a captain of 
D’Amiens’ hussars! in the service of 
Louis XVI. But the value of these 
lectures may be estimated by the fact, 
that scarce a word was said about the 
nature of the arms with which a place 
was to be attacked or defended, further 
than a breach was to be made with 
salvos of artillery, that faces and flanks 
of works were to be ricoché’d with round 
shot, and that mortars were to be used 
“ where they were required.” All the 
science of artillery seemed to be stu- 
diously kept out of sight. To be sure, 
the Sandhurst cadets were only in- 
tended for the infantry and cavalry. But 
that was not the reason why they were 
left in ignorance; it was because the 
professors knew nothing about artillery. 
Fortification without gunnery !— fuel 
without fire!—whisky punch without 
the whisky! It needs no ghost to tell 
us that, to comprehend fortification, 
it is necessary, at the same time, to 
know a mortar from a howitzer, and a 
battering-gun from a field-piece ; and 
to be aware of the distances at which 
these pieces of ordnance may be effec- 
tively employed. 

French and German were sufficiently 
well taught: so was history, and, per- 
haps, Latin. Military plan-drawing was, 
and is, well attended to; though more 
pains are expended in producing neatly 
executed drawings, than in enabling the 
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pupil to sketch accurately and rapidly 
in the field : and, perhaps, this depart- 
ment of instruction, like the fortifica- 
tion one, might be found fault with, as 
being rather for show than for use. 

No improvement could take place in 
the drill instruction. All the mecha- 
nical training, as soldiers, with the fire- 
lock, to military manceuvres, was, and 
is, extremely good. 

The war, however, ended : soldiers 
found that, having threshed the French, 
their occupation was gone ; and though 
for a year or two after the battle of 
Waterloo their services were not en- 
tirely forgotten, England, no longer in 
danger, did not like paying all the 
money they cost. Times gradually al- 
tered ; economy became the order of 
the day. Generosity, instead of being 
thought a public virtue, was branded 
as a public vice. As it was considered 
that the advantages possessed by mili- 
tary men were too numerous, it became 
necessary that some of them should be 
docked. Clip went the parliamentary 
shears ; and among other cheese-paring 
savings, which the perpetual badgering 
of the Whig opposition worried Lord 
Liverpool’s administration into making, 
came a reduction in the annual grant 
to the Royal Military College. The 
‘** mealy-mouthed philanthropists,” as 
Galt calls them, of 1819, who, with a 
world of cant about emancipation of 
Negroes, and Irishmen, and so forth, 
possessed not a particle of Christian 
charity, inveighed against the place 
as a “ harbour for rearing the un- 
scrupulous and ready tools of future 
despots.”* Yellow Lambton talked 
about it strongly. But the most con- 
stant yelper used to be one Colonel 
Davies, or Davis, the Radical member, 
I think, for Worcester, who had him- 
self been a cadet at Marlow, where, 
as might easily be imagined, he was 
considered incapable, through idleness 
or stupidity, of profiting by the lessons 
taught ; and, naturally enough, he 
abused the place whenever he had an 
opportunity. The parliamentary grant 
gradually dwindled into naught; and, 
of course, the funds for the support of 
the institution were to come from the 
cadets. The subscription for the sons 
of noblemen and private gentlemen 
was raised from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds a-year ; 
officers were obliged to pay on a pro- 


* I think this piece of eloquence was in Cobbett’s gridiron. 
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portionally increased scale; half pay 
and full pay were charged alike; and 
the orphans were called upon, if I 
rightly remember the sum, for twenty 
pounds a-year, besides having to pro- 
vide themselves with books and instru- 
ments at their own expense. Miserably 
paltry was this, as regarded a national 
concern, though a serious matter to those 
who could so ill afford to pay it. Far 
more creditable it would have been to 
those who framed the fresh regulations, 
if they had decreed that the subscrip- 
tions of both the second and third es- 
tablishments were to be even doubly 
increased, rather than thus destroy the 
principle upon which the first esta- 
blishment had been founded. Up to 
1819, the attainment of a reeommend- 
ation for a commission was consequent 
upon having passed through the mathe- 
matical and fortification courses only, 
with a certain trifling proficiency in 
military drawing. But in this year a 
judicious change was made, in so much, 
that passing a public examination be- 
fore the board of commissioners in three 
of the four branches of study, French, 
German, Latin, and history, together 
with a knowledge of the first six books 
of Euclid, and the completion of the 
permanent fortification plans, also gave 
acommission. Since then a course of 
practical surveying has been super- 
added. No improvement, however, has 
been made in the process of teaching 
fortification. The French instructors, 
I understand, still plod on in the old 
routine of thirty years’ standing, care- 
fully impressing upon the pupil the 
valuable changes made in this art by 
Cormontaingne at the close of the cen- 
tury before last, without troubling their 
brains about any of the new-fangled 
notions given birth to by the present 
one. Nor has the mathematical course 
been carried to the extent which, in 
these scientific days, we might expect, 
though, so far as it goes, nothing can 
be better. 

It was stated, at the beginning of 
this paper, that the academy at Wool- 
wich is exclusively for the instruction 
of lads destined to officer the two ord- 
nance corps of artillery and engineers ; 
and as higher attainments are required 
for these services than are absolutely in- 
dispensable for carrying on the merely 
mechanical duties of an infantry or a 
cavalry regiment, the studies pursued 
at the academy are necessarily deeper 
than at Sandhurst. The age for en- 
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trance is from fifteen to seventeen ; 
and the candidate for admission is 
required to know arithmetic to invo- 
lution and evolution, geometrical and 
arithmetical progression, simple in- 
terest, algebra to simple equations of 
two unknown quantities, first book of 
Euclid’s Elements ; to translate Cesar, 
Virgil, and Sallust ; to read and trans- 
late any easy French author; with a 
general knowledge of geography, an- 
cient and modern history; and in 
drawing, to be able to copy an easy 
outline. These qualifications are in- 
dispensable: but as the examinations 
are intended to be by competition of 
four candidates for every three va- 
cancies, an extended knowledge in all 
these branches of learning, with pro- 
gress in the Greek and German lan- 
guages, and superior skill in drawing, 
give the preference. 

The extent of the knowledge required 
is very properly considerable, though 
not more than most well-educated 
young gentlemen at that age possess ; 
but the system, which has been only in- 
troduced within the last three months, 
of taking but three out of four candi- 
dates, however well qualified all of 
them may be, to supply the vacancies, 
cannot improve the class of officers, 
and may in its effects be unjust to- 
wards individuals. The candidates are 
examined by masters nominated for 
that purpose, before a board which 
decide on their respective qualifica- 
tions, and report to the master-general 
of the ordnance those best prepared for 
admission ; and with regard to the un- 
successful candidates, it depends upon 
the nature of the report, as to each 
individual, whether he can be allowed 
a second trial. What may be the con- 
sequence? Suppose nine vacancies in 
the academy occur, which are to be 
filled up. ‘Twelve candidates appear, 
perhaps all just able to struggle through 
their examination, and no more—nine 
of these twelve blockheads are admitted 
as cadets. At the next public examina- 
tion, suppose nine more vacancies offer, 
and again twelve candidates present 
themselves, all of them, this time, very 
clever, well-taught fellows. What fol- 
lows! Three are rejected — three who, 
perhaps, have individually more know- 
ledge than the whole of the nine put 
together who were admitted at the pre- 
vious examination ; and these three are 
not only lost to the service, but are 
thrown back on their parents’ hands to 
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seek another profession, at an age when 
the threshold of a profession should 
have been passed — with the time de- 
voted to a preparation for the academy 
lost —and with minds, having received 
a certain military bias, rendered there- 
by incapable of entering heartily at 
once upon another pursuit. It would 
work infinitely better to make the test 
for admission as high as possible, but 
admit every candidate that had received 
a nomination, if qualified to pass that 
test. No man could complain if his 
son was refused admission on the score 
of inefficiency ; but it might be difficult 
to satisfy him that others were better 
qualified, when his boy had fairly an- 
swered all the proposed questions. 
Besides, though it is not difficult to 
ascertain whether a lad, between the 
ages of fifteen and seventeen, has at- 
tained to some specified and well-defined 
step in learning, it is not so easy to be 
convinced, by one examination — that, 
too, in public —of the exact point 
where his knowledge ceases ; because 
at so critical a moment, when he 
is for the first time brought before a 
set of strange people, of whom he 
stands in awe, and has the whole of 
his future fate in the scale, which must 
turn against one out of every four, 
more depends upon his nerves than 
upon his brains. A young friend of 
mine absolutely fainted twice during 
his examination for entrance, about 
two years ago; his extreme anxiety 
nearly caused his failure. Yet at the 
private probationary examination, which 
took place a year afterwards, he was 
reported as having been one of four 
who, to ascertain which was best, were 
examined further than had ever been 
known before, and whose proficiency 
was considered as something very ex- 
traordinary by the examiners. [lad 
the system of taking the best three out 
of four been pursued then, he would 
in all probability have failed from sheer 
apprehension — he must have returned, 
broken-spirited, to his friends, who 
would have arraigned the justice of 
the decision; and, what is of more 
consequence in a public view, the ser- 
vice would have probably acquired 
some wiry-nerved, hard-headed fellow, 
with commonplace brains, instead of 
an incipient scientific officer, fit for 
any thing in the range of intellect, 
from constructing a field-work to go- 
verning a colony. From whomsoever 
this erroneous method of filling up va- 
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cancies came, it is a bad one, and the 
sooner the old one is re-established the 
better. low singular it is, that the 
characteristic of the present age should 
be experimentalising in the public in- 
Stitutions; and how strange it will 
appear to posterity, that with all our 
experience, and all our data, all our 
boasted knowledge of facts, and op- 
portunities of ascertaining and exa- 
mining into facts, our changes are so 
often for the worse, so seldom for the 
better. 

With the exception of the above 
objectionable clause, all the arrange- 
ments at the academy, whether for 
theoretical and practical instruction, 
for the military discipline of the esta- 
blishment, or the general conduct of 
the cadets, are made to ensure a con- 
stant supply ofscholars who are gentle- 
men, and gentlemen who are scholars, 
to fill the vacancies that take place 
in the artillery and engineer corps. 
In mathematics, an elementary course 
is not alone required, as at Sandhurst ; 
but, previous to obtaining a commis- 
sion, it is necessary to have studied 
spherics, and conics, surveying in all 
its branches, the science of forces, 
the theory of projectiles, resistance of 
fluids, &c.; to touch upon the dif- 
ferential calculus, to know the use of 
astronomical instruments, and to be 
conversant with the elements of astro- 
nomy. Fortification, including the 
ornamental parts of architecture, the 
several systems of permanent and field- 
fortification, the plan of attacking for- 
tified places, and process of counter- 
mining, with all the late improvements, 
some of which came only first into play 
at the siege of Antwerp, necessarily 
forms an important branch of study, 
second but to mathematics, upon which 
its principles are based. Landscape 
drawing, military drawing, sketching 
ground, and reconnoitring, are taught ; 
and French and German, history and 
Latin, with a course of chemistry, com- 
plete the catalogue of what cadets must 
learn. And when it is taken into view 
that Dr. Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. and 
F.R.S., is at the head of the mathema- 
tical department of instruction, assisted 
by Mr. Barlow, F.R.S., than whose 
name none stands higher in the scien- 
tific world, and Mr. Christie, also well 
known among mathematicians — that 
the fortification masters are taken from 
the artillery and engineers, after having 
been subjected to a rigorous examina- 
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tion by a board composed of certain 
officers under the ordnance, who are 
notoriously first-rate men in their pro- 
fession—that Fielding teaches land- 
scape drawing, and that Faraday is 
the chemical lecturer,— we may readily 
suppose these young gentlemen are 
possessed of higher intellectual ac- 
quirements, exclusive of what may be 
considered purely professional, than 
are found in most men of their age 
and station in life, unless, perhaps, in 
those intended for the learned pro- 
fessions. They are not so cunning, 
probably, in the composition of non- 
sense verses as Westminster or Eton 
boys—they know nothing of Greek — 
possibly but little of Latin—and still 
less of ethics and logic—they are but 
slightly acquainted with the school 
learning, which is usually only ac- 
quired to be forgotten, not used ; but 
in the knowledge which enables a 
gentleman to pass through life with 
comfort to himself and improvement 
to those with whom he comes in con- 
tact—which prepares him, in visiting 
foreign nations, to comprehend their 
feelings, failings, manners, habits of 
thinking, moral and political prin- 
ciples, literature, institutions, and laws 
—to detail graphically, both with pen 
and pencil, the characteristics of dif- 
ferent lands, their inhabitants, scenery, 
and productions,— they are as well cal- 
culated as teaching can make them, 
though unable to settle whether a par- 
ticle be Greek or Gothic, or Dr. Hamp- 
den’s inaugural discourse be orthodox 
or heterodox. 

About seven years ago, when Lord 
Beresford was master-general, a pro- 
posal was made to the officers of 
artillery and engineers, that any 
who considered themselves qualified 
for giving instruction in the different 
branches of study taught at the aca- 
demy should submit their names to 
the Board of Ordnance ; and if, upon 
strict examination, they were found 
competent to the task, they should be 
taken from their regular routine of 
duty, and established as professors, 
with an accession of income. Who 
will turn schoolmaster ? was the cry 
atonce. But the advantages thus held 
out were too apparent to be over- 
cowed by senseless clamour. Indi- 
viduals sent in their names, and were 
appointed. Their companions soon 
saw these “ schoolmasters” were not 
only much better off in a pecuniary 
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point,—that they were relieved from 
the guard-bed—that they took no co- 
lonial tour; but, as their duties were 
entirely of an intellectual cast, they 
were more highly considered by the 
authorities than those who had shrouded 
their incapacity in a seeming contempt 
for the situation ; and now several are 
preparing themselves to appear as can- 
didates, should any of these professor- 
ships fall vacant. 

The theoretical education being 
completed, and the public examination 
passed which decides the relative places 
of individuals, and which they ever af- 
terwards retain—the choice of artillery, 
or engineers, according to the number 
of vacancies in the latter corps, being 
offered to those highest on the list— 
a practical course is entered on, and 
pursued for six months, the cadets still 
remaining at the academy, where, 
from its vicinity to the Royal Arsenal 
and garrison, they have the means of 
studying all the detail of belonging to 
the artillery service, which comprises 
the manufacture, uses, strengths, and 
packing of ammunition ; the casting 
and recasting of guns, with their 
ranges ; construction of gun and other 
military carriages ; working of military 
engines, such as gins, sheers, &c. ; 
and ail artillery exercise. Moreover, 
they are obliged to attend all courts- 
martial in the garrison, to make them 
acquainted with military law, and to 
take lessons in the riding-school. 

Another public examination in these 
branches frees them from the academy. 
Those for the artillery are immediately 
gazetted to commissions, and join the 
regiment; while those for the en- 
gineers are sent to Chatham, to com- 
plete their education, under Colonel 
Paisley. But the, now, second lieu- 
tenant of artillery, though he has cast 
the grub, and burst out a blue and 
golden butterfly, is not free to roam 
abroad in the sunshine, sipping the 
sweets of every flower, where he list- 
eth, but must mount his horse, and 
learn his field-battery drill, under 
rather a taut hand, as the sailors say— 
Colonel Cleveland. For some six or 
eight months must he, day after day, 
at a walk, trot, or canter, drudge 
through the field-battery manceuvres 
with patience and regularity, and at- 
tend his stables of an evening, besides 
taking his other duties ; so, at last, 
when sent to join the company to 
which he has been appointed, he can- 
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not, even if he would, help being a 
thorough good officer at all points. 
While the young artillery officer is 
kept hard at work under Cleveland, 
the young engineer finds that he has no 
sinecure under Paisley. He has to 
make himself fully master of all prac- 
tical engineering, both civil and mi- 
litary, as the officers of the corps of 
engineers are employed during peace 
in the construction and repair of forti- 
fications, barracks, bridges, roads, har- 
bour-piers, &c. &c.,-—-in making es- 
timates for the execution of these 
works,—in hiring workmen for them, 
—in measuring and certifying the ex- 
tent, cost, and goodness of the work 
done ; and, during war, in carrying 
forward all the operations of attacking 
and defending places, which is more 
properly their legitimate employment. 
Now, as brains and perseverance must 
be possessed by the youngster who 
enters either the artillery or engineers, 
otherwise he could never have worked 
through his academic course, even in a 
slovenly manner, and from the disci- 
pline both have been subjected to, 
they must have grown with his growth 
and strengthened with his strength, the 
country has at its command an instru- 
ment every way fit to execute any ser- 
vice it may wish to have performed. 
Thus we have two national institu- 
tions for the instruction of lads de- 
stined to command in our armies,-— 
one with a magnificent building, where 
but a limited portion of scientific know- 
ledge is imparted,—the other where, 
in a most prison-like looking abode, 
an admirable course of instruction is 
pursued. It seems as if those who 
established them, went upon the well- 
digested principle of making a large 
hole in the cellar for the cat to go 
through, and a small one for the con- 
venience of the kitten. What an ex- 
cellent, real college might be formed by 
joining Woolwich and Sandhurst to- 
gether; and how his majesty’s army 
would be improved, were its officers 
taken exclusively from it. Neither 
much difficulty nor expense would be 
incurred in forming one great poly- 
technic school. It should, however, 
be established in the neighbourhood of 
some great garrison and arsenal, where 
access would be had to view the va- 
rious operations going forward, by 
which alone many parts of military 
science can be properly learned. ere 
students should qualify themselves for 
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the different services,—those possessed 
of the highest attainments to have their 
choice, of engineers, artillery, cavalry, 
or the line, aceording to the vacancies 
then existing, and to receive com- 
missions without purchase; those who 
could afford to pay for them to be al- 
lowed to purchase in the line and ca- 
valry, after having gone through a cer- 
tain course of study, short of that re- 
quired for a commission, gratis ; and 
those whose progress in study, whether 
through idleness or incapacity, was un- 
equal to the time employed, to be sent 
back to their friends. And to make it 
worthy a great and generous nation, the 
sons of officers who have died in the 
service should be educated and pro- 
vided for at the public expense, even 
should the cost of the entire establish- 
ment be defrayed by the subscriptions 
of living officers and private gentlemen. 

It has been frequently objected to us 
by foreigners, that scientific men have 
not met with the encouragement due 
to their abilities which other courts of 
Europe have always held out. It is 
asserted that learned men languish in 
obscurity and penury in England, who 
in other countries would have been 
both honoured and pensioned. We 
are said to have an aristocracy of 
blood, an aristocracy of wealth, but no 
aristocracy of intellect. While titles 
have been bestowed upon soldiers, 
sailors, bankers, lawyers, and poli- 
ticians, scarcely even a stray K. C. H. 
has lighted upon a scholar, or a man 
of science ; and men of this age, whose 
names belong rather to Europe, from 
the benefits their learning has con- 
ferred upon mankind, than to Eng- 
land, where they have been born, are 
better known abroad than they are at 
home. Lately, indeed, some few 
caught the honours that have been go- 
ing. Halford, Brodie, and Bell, have 
had “ Sir” prefixed to their names ; 
but, still, I fear it is too true, that, as 
a nation, we deserve the stigma. 

Now, if such a polytechnic establish- 
ment were formed, there would at 
once be the means for instructing the 
students, and providing a home and a 
stipend for many a learned and scien- 
tific man. It is apparently contrary 
to the wishes of the present men in 
power to bestow gratuities for past ser- 
vices, or even (recollect the difficul- 
ties about Faraday’s pitiful pension) to 
encourage learning ; they prefer paying 
ready money for what they actually 
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want at the moment. But ifan institu- 
tion of this kind existed, where the 
services of learned men would be com- 
pensated upon a liberal scale, applica- 
tions for pecuniary assistance would not 
be demanded. 

At the present time, alas! both 
learned men and fighting men are 
rather at a discount; and, considering 
the state of Europe, it would be wise, 
perhaps, to look narrowly into the 
organisation of the latter, even if we 
neglect the former. 

But what is the state of Europe? 
What is to be the result of our non- 
interference in the bloody struggle in 
Spain which disgraces this civilised 
age? Non-interference, indeed ! pretty 
non-interference between Carlists and 
Christinos, forsooth! When, to say 
nothing of the encouragement given to 
the embodying an army, nor even sup- 
plying the matériel of war from our 
own arsenals, our non-interference con- 
sists in landing seven hundred British 
marines, commanded by Major Owen, 
at St. Sebastian, there to act under the 
orders of Colonel Evans, in keeping up 
two government steamers armed with 
mortars, for the express purpose of 
firing upon the Carlists,—and in giv- 
ing Lord John Hay, commanding the 
Castor frigate, carte blanche to harass, 
shoot, and destroy, to the best of his 
ability, all belonging to one of the par- 
ties with whom we profess not to inter- 
fere. How is this non-interference to 
terminate? Is Italy so tranquil that 
her independent cities and petty so- 
vereignties may be supposed to hold 
no seeds of commotion! Does insol- 
vent Greece, with her boy-king and 
bauble sceptre, shew a picture of har- 
mony, as an independent monarchy, or 
is she a province hanging at the auto- 
crat’s skirts? Have the treaties dic- 
tated from the south side of the Bal- 
kan established the sultan’s authority 
in Roumelia, or will the fiscal regula- 
tions therein insisted upon open the 
Euxine to the Mediterranean, and 
give Russian ships an outlet to the 
Atlantic, besides curtailing Austrian 
and Hungarian commerce by com- 
manding the Danube from Belgrade to 
its mouth? Austria, fearing, doubt- 
ing, temporising, between Prussia and 
Russia, trims her sails to every shift- 
ing political puff; and Metternich 
vainly endeavours, while looking -to 
France and England for assistance, to 
steer- the state vessel clear of shoals. 
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The custom-house regulations of Prus- 
sia exclude Britain from the com- 
merce brought down by the Elbe, the 
Weser, and the Oder, thereby clipping 
the political influence of the smaller 
German and Austrian provinces lay- 
ing high up their streams. Belgium is 
entirely French, and by no means 
likely to regard England with a loving 
eye, should any continental convulsion 
happen. Will our entertaining the 
Prince of Orange, and his sons, with 
reviews and dinners, make the Dutch 
forget how tamely we looked on while 
France was robbing them of Antwerp? 
Portugal has been described as ‘ that 
prettiest plaything of our foreign po- 
licy, indulging in all the mischievous 
caprices of an angry coquette.” So 
long as Louis Philippe fills the throne 
of France, he will rule her with a rod 
of iron, and his wishes are to keep 
peace with England; but how will it 
be when the young Duke of Orleans 
mounts to his father’s chair? Devoid 
of mental power and intellectual capa- 
city, he has been frequently known to 
despond, even now that he is in no re- 
sponsible situation. When his father’s 
fingers have relaxed their grasp of the 
reins of state, a single émeute will pro- 
bably snatch them from his hand ; 
and then those feelings inimical to the 
English which still rankle in the rem- 
nant of the old Jacobins, from whom 
France has not been purged, will shiver 
the brittle links that bind British and 
Gallic friendships. But the low mur- 
murings of coming commotions may 
now be heard from the east. Russia is 
too mighty to remain at rest; she must 
go on increasing, or she will shake to 
pieces: and while she extends a finger 
to the Vistula she almost reaches ano- 
ther to the Oxus. She is as prompt to 
march an army into Germany as she is 
to roll her myriads of barbaric horse- 
men towards India. Since Russia be- 
came so civilised as to take any part in 
European politics, she has, both by 
force and chicanery, extended her ter- 
ritory ; and her power is vastly too gi- 
gantic to be resisted by any of her 
neighbours. The nursery for her sol- 
diers is exhaustless ; she has no inter- 
nal commotions to dread, as her people 
are still too ignorant to be stirred up 
by what has altered the rest of Europe 
—the press; and her powers, wielded 
by one arm, may be so combined, 
from the peculiar despotisra of her au- 
tocratic government, into one or more 
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mighty efforts, as to make her ascend- 
ency supreme. For a long time she 
has turned a wishing eye towards our 
eastern possessions; and the time, 
pregnant with fearful events, seeths 
merging towards the point when we 
shall hear of a Russian army in the 
Punjab. Alexander fought Porus on 
the Attock ; Nicholas may see nothing 
wonderful in the prospect of number- 
ing Lahore among the provinces of his 
empire. 

Does this state of Europe warrant 
us in neglecting to render our armies 
not so much numerically as substan- 
tially efficient? Are all our interests 
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with foreign countries to be effectually 
secured by the bungling protocols of a 
Palmerston, or are they to be enforced 
by the argument of the strong hand ? 
Are’ the clouds that we cannot avoid 
seeing gathering on the political hori- 
zon to be brushed off by the talent of 
our diplomatists, or are we to make a 
sure defence against a storm? Ifso, we 
should be in such a state of preparation 
as would enable us to protect our- 
selves when the time comes; and the 
essence of our strength would be found 
in having our armies officered by an 
intelligent, scientific, able set of men. 


THE LAST PORTRAIT OF COLERIDGE. 


(PAINTED BY MOSES HAUGHTON.) 


Benovp the Man! 


What wondrous alchymy 


Did God and Nature blend in forming thee ¢ 
Thou treasury of Mind ! thou gentle Seer ! 

Thou subtile, good, and great Philosopher! 

Thou sweetest Bard, that erst did carol “ Love!” 
Thou Worshipper and Worshipped of the Grove ! 
Thou rapt One! we behold thee “all in-all ”"— 
So true, so well, these lineaments recall 

Thy splendid brow, and lip, and eye divine ! 

Ah, these were, Coleridge, thine and only thine ! 


VOL, XIV. NO, LXXX 
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A Postscript to the Second Letter from Cambridge. [August, 


A POSTSCRIPT TO THE SECOND LETTER FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


Dear S1r,—The Mail beat me last month by half-an-hour, and I had only time 
to seal the packet, without waiting to enclose the following questions from a 
paper upon General Literature, as taught in the Mechanics’ Institutes, and other 


places of a similar description. 


Having now terminated the Pluck Papers, 


my next letter will be devoted to an examination of the Cambridge Prize Poems, 
with a particular reference to the capabilities of the Examiners. 


Very truly yours, 


St. John's, July 2. 


A. Ben Jonson, in his Discoveries, 
mentions, among the news of the day, 
that an elephant in 1630 came hither 
ambassador from the Great Mogul, 
who (the elephant) could both read 
and write, and was every day allowed 
twelve cast of bread, twenty gallons of 
canary sack, besides nuts and almonds 
sent by the citizens’ wives. He had a 
Spanish boy for interpreter, and his 
principal negociation was to confer 
with the chief Fool of State, about 
stealing away Windsor Castle, and 
carrying it to India on his back. Give 
a concise account of the embassy (com- 
paring it with Lord Durham’s journey 
to St. Petersburgh), stating how far 
the ambassador accomplished his de- 
sign upon the Castle, and conclude by 
explaining the nature of Ben Jonson’s 
Discoveries, and shewing how they 
differ from those of Sir Edward Parry ; 
and investigate, in the following line 
of Oldham, Jonson’s claim to the dis- 
covery of the compass : 

‘* Art’s compass to thy painful search we 
owe.” 

B. Relate briefly the course of geo- 
graphical discovery from Cook to 
Back, and compare the observations 
of Stultz upon the needle with those 
of Commander Ross. 

C. Draw up a list of eminent letter- 
writers, from Phalaris to Lord Mel- 
bourne, mentioning which was the 
briefest ; enter fully into the contro- 
versy of Bentley; illustrate the lines 
of Garth — 

** So diamonds take a lustre from their 
foil, 
And to a Bentley ’tis we owe a Boyle;” 
and say what you understand by the 
phrase, “ I had rather be roasted than 
Boyled.” Of what species was the 
celebrated bull of Phalaris ; and point 
out any resemblance in it to the bulls 
of Ireland, particularly as described 
by Miss Edgeworth ; and the primeval 
bull of the Zendavesta. Sum up Bent- 
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ley’s character, and prove from the 

following line that he was a successful 

angler : 

“‘ Slashing Bentley, with his desperate 
hook.” 

D. What are the differences between 
the Club of Hercules and the “ Re- 
form?” and say which you think would 
be found most formidable in a collision. 

E. Demonstrate the non-existence 
of Mr. Rogers, and shew how natural 
it is that a Ghost should delight in the 
Pleasures of Memory. 

F. What eminent English writer 
relates the following anecdote ?—* I 
happened to be acquainted with a 
young man, who had been bound ap- 
prentice to a stationer in Yorkshire: 
he had just then finished his time, set 
up in London, and had rented a win- 
dow in one of the alleys in the city. 
I hired one of the panes of glass from 
my friend, and stuck up the following 


advertisement on it with a wafer: 
‘ Epigrams, anagrams, paragrams, 
chronograms, monograms, epitaphs, 


epithalamiums, prologues, epilogues, 
madrigals, interludes, advertisements, 
letters, petitions, memorials on every 
occasion, essays on all subjects, pam- 
phlets for or against the ministry, with 
sermons upon any text, or for any 
sect, to be written here on reasonable 
terms.’”” Explain critically these va- 
rious kinds of composition, naming the 
individuals who have succeeded best 
in each. 

G. State clearly the several sums 
paid to living authors for their works, 
contrasting the publishing system in 
England with that of the Grecian 
states ; and prove, in opposition to the 
historians and the poets, the present 
to be the Golden Age. Give a history 
of the principal voyages undertaken in 
modern times in search of Tin, with 
some account of the recent expedition 
of a Buccaneer, with the circumstances 
that led to his reappearance in New 
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Burlington Street, in the character of 
an Outlaw. 

H. Chaucer’s “Well of English 
undefiled ” has been often celebrated ; 
reconcile, if you can, its acknowledged 
excellence with the superior skill of 
the moderns in boring, and investigate 
the system of Mr. Brunel; saying 
which you think likely to endure 
longest, or to be most beneficial to 
the world in general—Chaucer’s Well, 
or the Thames Tunnel. 

I. Give your sentiments upon the 
prospects and condition of Architec- 
ture in England, drawing a parallel 
between Blore and Phidias; define 
Lord Grey’s attachment to his Order, 
and Serjeant Talfourd's partiality to 
the Tonic. 

K. Ilave you ever seen any portion 
of the following character before? If 
so, wliere ¢ 

A SMALL Port is one that makes 
himself that which nature never meant 
him ; like a fanatic, that inspires him- 
self with his own whimsies. Ile sits 
up haberdasher of small poetry, with 
a very small stock and no credit. He 
believes it invention enough to find 
out other men’s wit; and whatsoever 
he lights upon, either in books or com- 
pany, he makes bold with as his own. 
You may know his wit not to be na- 
tural, it is so unquiet and troublesome 
in him ; for as those that have money 
but seldom are always shaking their 
pockets when they have it, so does he 
when he thinks he has got something 
that will make him appear. He is 
like an Italian thief, that never robs 
but he murders to prevent discovery : 
so sure is he to cry down the man 
from whom he purloins, that his petty 
larceny of wit may pass unsuspected. 
Ile takes iests from the owners and 
breaks them, as justices do false weights 
and pots that want measure. Ile dis- 
claims study, pretends to take things 
in motion and to shoot flying; which 
appears to be very true, by his often 
missing of his mark. As for epithets, 
he always avoids those that are near 
akin to the sense. For similitudes, he 
likes the hardest and most obscure 
best; for, as ladies wear black patches 
to make their complexions seem fairer 
than they are, so when an illustvation 
is more obscure than the seuse that 
went before it, it must of necessity 
make it appear clearer than it did: for 
contraries are best set off by contraries. 
ile has found out a new sort of Poet- 
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ical Georgics —a trick of sowing wit, 
like clover-glass, upon barren subjects 
which would yield nothing before. 
This is very useful for the times where- 
in some men say there is no room left 
for new invention. He will take three 
grains of wit, like the elixir, and, pro- 
jecting it upon the iron age, turn it 
immediately into gold. All the busi- 
ness of mankind has presently vanish- 
ed, the whole world has kept holiday ; 
there have been no men but heroes 
and poets, no women but nymphs and 
shepherdesses: trees have borne frit- 
ters, and rivers flowed plum-porridge. 
When he writes, he commonly steers 
the sense of his lines by the rhyme 
that is at the end of them; as butchers 
do calves by the tail. There is no art 
in the world so rich in terms as poetry 
—a whole dictionary is scarce able to 
contain them; for there is hardly a 
pond, a sheep-walk, or a gravel-pit, in 
all Greece, but the ancient name of it 
is become a term of art in poetry. 

Illustrate this passage from the his- 
tory of contemporary writers ; apply 
the Italian thief to Byron’s conduct to 
Wordsworth, and shew the author of 
Lilla Rookh to be the Smallest poet 
in England. 

L. Dryden, in Mac Flecnoe, says: 

** Choose for thy command 

Some peaceful province in Acrostic land ; 
There may'st thou wings display, and 

altars raise, 
Aud torture one poor word a thousand 

ways.” 
What light does Addison throw upon 
this country, in the fifty-eighth No. 
of the Spectator? Name the principal 
persons distinguished for their attach- 
ment to this Land, in chronological 
order ; and fix the exact distance from 
the Greenwich Observatory of the 
island of which Sancho was appointed 
governor. 

M. Compare the Letter-droppers of 
antiquity (Lipo-grammatists) with the 
Twopenny-postmen. 

N. What was Juvenal’s opinion of 
turtle-soup, as collected from the fol- 
owing verses ? 

** Nemo inter curas et seria duxit ha- 
bendum 

Qualis, in oceani fluctu, testudo nataret.” 

Give Sir Claudius Hunter’s note on 

the passage, and compare Juvenal’s 

Art of Cookery with Ude’s. 

O. Cicero, in one of his most cele- 
brated, Orations, has the phrase “ Ne 
quid DEI RIMENTI res-publica caperet ;”” 
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explain the allusion, and shew the refer- 
ence to the DETRIMENT required of the 
students of Trinity. In which case do 
you consider the word most properly 
applied ; in that of Catiline, or a se- 
nior soph? Investigate and obviate the 
objection which has been made against 
paying 2/. 10s. for injuring nothing. 
Have you any idea as to the objects 
to which these Detriments are devoted ? 

P. Itlustrate chapel-fines from the 
Roman tributes, and give an account of 
the Publicans : what word in Scripture 
do we find often combined with the 
latter class? Need it be thus restricted? 
Enter fully into the subject, and prove 
the aid afforded to the cause of piety 
by the mulct of a penny per morning. 

Q. Who was the last individual who 
smoked a cigar in Trinity Anti-Chapel ? 
Did any intervention take place on 
that occasion? if, so, was it more 
effective than Lord Palmerston’s ? 

R. Trace the sudden appearance of 
the Scarlet Fever in the New Court of 
Trinity during the present term to the 
red coat of a member of the college ; 
what circumstances ensued thereupon ; 
and say whether any doors changed 
colour upon the occasion. 

S. In the bottom of the sea that 
washes the Cyclades the common 
Sponge abounds; mention whether 
Sponge-cukes are found in the same 
places, and what nets are employed 
for the service. 

T’. Explain the partiality of the Es- 
quimaux to ices, distinguishing between 
water and cream, and comparing them 
with Gunter’s. 

U. Enumerate the benefits of blind- 
ness, shewing its beneficial influence 
on the intellect from the Paradise Lost. 
A certain member of the University of 
Cambridge, celebrated for Greek and 
eccentricity, stumbled upon a muffin- 
man. “ Don’t you see I’m blind?” 
exclaimed the angry peripatetic. “ low 
should I,” replied the Fellow, ‘ when 
I’m blind too?” To what Walker 
does this anecdote re'ate ? 

V. Mr. Wordsworth has recently dis- 
covered at Athens, N.W. of the Pnyx, 
the following inscription, engraved upon 
a rock: ‘HIEPON NYM#AIZ AHMO3IAIZ 
— Sacrep To THE POPULAR NyMpus. 
Who are the most popular nymphs of 
the present day? Explain the Nymph- 
arum Domus of Virgil, and identify it 
with Almack’s. 

W. To what rhetorical figure do the 
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following specimens belong? —1. “ I 
called on our friend yesterday at his 
lodgings, and there I found him sitting 
all round a table by himself.” 2. 
Louis XIV. was rallying one of his 
courtiers upon his increasing corpu- 
lence; the Duc d’Aumont, also a very 
large person, stood by and laughed. 
** Ah, sir!” replied the courtier, “ what 
would your majesty have me do? [ 
have already walked round the Duc 
d’Aumont three times this morning.” 
3. “1 will give you my head,” ex- 
claimed a person to Montesquieu, “ if 
every word of the story I have related 
be not true.” ‘I accept your offer,” 
said the president ; ‘‘ presents of small 
value strengthen the bonds of friend- 
ship, and should never be refused.” 
4. Dangeau, a French author, ob- 
served, in allusion to the perils of the 
Revolution, “ Well, come what will, 
1 have two hundred verbs, well con- 
jugated, in my escrutoire.” 5. Dr. 
Adams, while talking to Johnson 
about his Dictionary, observed, in 
allusion to the period of three years, 
in which he declared he could com- 
plete it, that the French Academy, 
consisting of forty members, had de- 
voted forty years to the compilation 
of their Dictionary. “ Sir,” said 
Johnson, “this is the proportion: 
forty times forty is sixteen hundred ; 
as three to sixteen hundred, so is the 
proportion of an Englishman to a 
Frenchman.” 
Very truly yours, 

St. John’s, July 2. T.G. 


P.S.—In concluding this subject, I 
take the opportunity of adding the 
titles of the two Publications which 
have been mentioned and quoted in 
my letters; and I would hint to Mr. 
Slatter the propriety of offering Mr. 
Fraser 100/. for the use of these letters, 
to bind up with the works alluded to. 
I name the small sum of 100/. in 
compliance with the general reduction 
which has taken place in all articles 
of value. Here are the titles: —A 
New Art, teaching how to be Plucked ; 
being a ‘Treatise after the fashion of 
Aristotle. Writ for the use of Students 
in the Universities, by Scriblerus Redi- 
vivus. Third edition. Oxford, 1835. 
Vincent. And, Pluck Examination 
Papers for Candidates at Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1836. By the same 


Author. Oxford, published by Slatter. 


* 
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THE FOREIGN GRAVE. 


They buried thee a thousand miles 
From home and friends, beside the shore ; 
And they who mourned resumed their smiles 
Before we heard thou wert no more. 
Divided in our lives—in death 
Our graves, perchance, shall distant be ; 
But while this bosom heaves with breath 
I'l) sigh with fond regret for thee! 
On many a bright and busy day 
I’ve turned from life and light away, 
And to the woods’ recesses deep 
I’ve borne my heavy heart to weep. 
The song, the gambol, and the jest 
Befit the young and idle breast ; 
But mine, at times, is not so free, 
And I retire to weep for thee! 


How oft with envy have I seen 
The birds on wings distended race ! 
‘¢ No more should oceans intervene 
Betwixt me and thy dwelling-place. 
Could I, on pinions swift and strong, 
Speed merrily as they along, 
The barque I soon would leave behind, 
Outstrip the passage of the wind, 
And, ere the storm had gathered might, 
Within thy chamber close my flight !” 
Alas! that dream is past —a grave 
Is all which lures me o’er the wave,— 
A simple grave, with stone that tells 
Whose form beneath it darkly dwells. 
Perchance some wild flowers cultured round 
Warn stranger feet ’tis holy ground ; 
But least they think who thither stray 
Whose heart beats for thee far away ! 


Three years and more have passed —~a space 
Enough to heal each lighter ill ; 
But in my feelings is a place 
No other after thee can fill. 
Who can at morn my steps attend, 
Who can at eve with social glee 
Approve himself the trusty friend, 
Or boon associate, like thee ? 
Where can I seek the spotless truth, 
The wit, and worth in thee I found ? 
Far off, where beauty, valour, youth, 
Lie mouldering in foreign ground — 
Far off, beneath a tropic sky — 
Far off, beyond the rolling sea, 
Where winds and waves symphonious sigh 
A melancholy dirge for thee! 
Rest, weary spirit, tears are shed, 
And prayers and wishes breathed in vain ; 
But time’s last throb shall wake the dead, 
And we may live to meet again! 
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O’HANLON AND HIS WIFE. 


THERE are some tragedies of real life 
which are infallibly read with extreme 
interest. Their effect is intense for a 
short time ; at all events, like that ofa 
Cock Lane ghost, or a Whig reform- 
bill. A good, respectable murder, like 
that of Weare, performed by Thurtell, 
is sure “ to take ;” though the circum- 
stances were, no doubt, improved in 
that instance by his happening to be 
the son of a rich alderman. Such 
events are a harvest for a certain order 
of gentlemen of the press. Every one 
who can produce a new version of the 
story, with only a few additional parti- 
culars, or even embellishments, from 
his own imagination, if he comes out 
with sufficient rapidity before another 
murder superannuates him, will, doubt- 
less, meet with both applause and 
profit. 

The very scene of the domestic tra- 
gedy becomes classic ground. The 
commonest of all common things —the 
king’s highway—to the spot becomes 
interesting. Here, at this identical 
butcher’s stall, did the alderman’s son 
purchase the far-famed delicacies of 
the supper-table ; at yonder pothouse 
he actually procured a pail of water 
for his horse; at the tenth mile-stone is 
a toll-bar, where he was recognised by 
the bar-keeper, who observed, that “ it 
was a fine night ;” two miles further on 
is a public-house, denominated the 
“ Pig in a Cage,” where he drank 
brandy and water; and so on, till we 
arrive at the magic circle—the grand 
scene of action—the real field of Mara- 
thon—the profoundly interesting terri- 
tory, where every turn of the garden- 
walk round the cottage, every branch of 
the trees, every ripple on the surface of 
the never-to-be-forgotten pond, excites 
the most intense emotions. You are 
overpowered by the workings of your 
own reflective intellect, by your vivid 
conceptions of the past, arising from the 
actual presence of this romantic scenery ; 
and, after having lingered in every 
chamber of the cottage, and surveyed 
its contents with more excitement than 
would be produced by the contempla- 
tion of a king’s palace, you endeavour 
to fix on some article which you may 
purloin as a relic, and, if nothing else 
will do, you cut a lappet out of the 
window-curtain, or bear away in tri- 
umph a twig from the identical tree 


that droops over the water wherein the 
body of the “ unfortunate gentleman” 
was discovered. 

Now all this places the “ public at 
large, or the large public,” in rather an 
awkward predicament; yet, it must be 
allowed, I have said nothing which is 
not strictly true. The impressions de- 
rived from a murder, its history, or 
scene of action, one would suppose 
must be so disgusting, painful, and re- 
pulsive, that no one would wish to 
dweil on the subject whose tastes and 
habits are not as depraved as those of 
the condemned criminal, if not more so. 
Be this as it may, the crowd ofspectators 
at an execution is not made up merely 
of the illiterate and swinish multitude, 
though these, of course, predominate, 
but, as is well known, people of all 
professions, classes, and ranks, may be 
found there. Whether they are all de- 
praved, is a question I leave to the 
philanthropist and misanthrope te argue 
and settle as they best can. It is 
enough for my present purpose to 
remark, that impressions, which one 
might suppose absolutely painful and 
repulsive, are, notwithstanding, very 
acceptable to a great mass of mankind. 
But I did not intend to stop at this 
truism, as | have strong reasons for be- 
lieving that a respectable murderer is 
always regarded with a very great 
share of esteem, sympathy, and even 
aflection! In Newgate, at all events, 
he is certain of being looked up to as 
an eminent character; and, as “ long 
as he conducts himself like a gemman, 
shall ’ave whatsomdever a gemman 
ought to ’ave.” On a little reflection, 
therefore, he ought to feel as happy as 
a king,—for he plays a distinguished 
part within a limited sphere, and for a 
short time only. What more can be 
said of the greatest hero? Besides, 
heroes are often exposed to hard knocks, 
and much opposition, in the world; 
but the condemned murderer is treated 
with invariable kindness and courtesy, 
especially by a certain class of saints 
and psalm-singers, who are, of course, 
vastly good people. From them he 
receives persevering visits of con- 
dolence; and if, to strengthen his de- 
votions, he expresses a wish to live on 
turtle, venison, and champagne, pro- 
bably the means will be charitably 
supplied for that purpose. It is quite 
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obvious that the expense falls within 
certain limits, and that he cannot re- 
quire it long ; whereas, in the case of 
divers other gentlemen, who are also in 
great need of consolation and assist- 
ance, and would also prefer good liv- 
ing, we cannot possibly ascertain how 
much turbot and champagne they might 
live to consume. If charitably as- 
sisted, they may finish in five days, or 
go on for fifty years,—a result which, 
to their benevolent friends, would be 
rather formidable. But it is not by 
psalm-singing parsons, or Charing 
Cross preachers, alone, that he is vi- 
sited. Examples have occurred among 
the fair sex, even of young and beauti- 
ful devotees, who have visited the mur- 
derer in his cell, and spent hours in 
conference with him on the mysteries 
of religion, and his prospects of pardon 
and happiness in eternity. 

But, notwithstanding all this, the 
wise public appears marvellously in- 
consistent,——for there is another species 
of tragedy in real life of which the 
contemplation should be quite as pain- 
ful and repulsive, and to which, ne- 
vertheless, the said public attach com- 
—— no interest whatever. Here 

allude in particular toa class of mur- 
ders which are performed gradually, 
and with great refinements of inge- 
nuity; moreover, where the murderer, 
though every one may witness what he 
has done, is yet so clever that he keeps 
the law of the land on his own side, 
and can shrug his shoulders and say,— 
*’Pon honour, it was all a mistake, and 
you cannot possibly blame me.” Now 
one would suppose that the protracted 
sufferings of a victim would afford as 
interesting a subject for reflection as 
the mere act of butchery in scooping a 
man’s brains out with the barrel end of 
a pistol.* Nor should your slow but 
sure performer be denied his share of 
notoriety and admiration. But the 
world thinks otherwise ; and he goes 
on quietly and obscurely, visited with 
neither praise nor blame. For this 
glaring inconsistency in public opinion, 
perhaps, there are many good reasons ; 
and, if I might venture a conjecture, 
I should say that, comparatively speak- 
ing, there is a total want of dignity 
about the class of real-life tragedies to 
which I allude, and by this means the 
painful effect is quite diluted and ueu- 
tralised. Pity, we all know, is allied 
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tocontempt. Your victim who screams 
for half an hour amid burning faggots 
is, no doubt, very respectable ; but not 
so the individual who slowly pines 
away for a month or six weeks. Such 
people are too much like ordinary 
invalids ; besides, they are almost inva- 
riably poor, and wear always a sneak- 
ing, humiliated aspect. Your con- 
tempt for them is unavoidably so com- 
plete, that it overpowers every other 
feeling. Then, with regard to the 
hero of the piece, the very perfection of 
his art, on which he prides himself, 
and by which he secures his own per- 
sonal safety, cuts off all chance of 
compelling public attention. Some 
oddly constituted minds may, indeed, 
be impressed with the notion that he 
deserves the gallows yet more than 
such men as Thurtell. But of what 
consequence is this to tragic effect? 
What pretensions can he have as a 
hero, compared with the man who 
boldly and unflinchingly puts himself 
within range of the hangman’s halter, 
and, after having gratified you with the 
performance ofan excellent and bloody 
murder, also gives you an opportunity 
of witnessing the very interesting spec- 
tacle of an execution ? 

“ Truth,” says Byron, “ is often 
stranger than fiction ;” and, notwith- 
standing the objections just now started, 
I have occasionally entered into my 
common place-book memoranda of 
some of those obscure and undignified 
murders which, though I despair of 
rendering them very acceptable in 
public estimation, are yet too good in 
their way to be passed over in utter 
silence. But let it be confessed, I 
have myself no skill in authorship, 
though amply accustomed to the use of 
pen and ink in my profession ofan ac- 
countant, an employment which has 
brought me into frequent contact with 
that class of victims who are not, like 
Weare, put to death because they are 
rich, but because they are obviously 
poor; and in this country, where po- 
verty or debt is looked on as the 
greatest of crimes, may possibly be set 
down as fair game—which, by the way, 
is another argument in defence of the 
public apathy on such occasions. 

The first narrative in my collection 
boasts for its heroa once highly respect- 
able attorney of Gray’s Inn, named 
Mr. Marmaduke Digyles. I say, once 





* Vide trial of J. Thurtell. 
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respectable,— because, after the lapse 
of about fifteen years, lam unable to 
say what has become of him. Having 
myself retired from the world to vege- 
tate on a narrow income, in the county 
of Kent, 1 have not for a long time 
been in his quarter of the town ; but he 
lived formerly, and perhaps lives now, 
at a large handsome house in Queen’s 
Square, Bloomsbury, with very dingy 
windows, but which internally ex- 
hibited massive though plain furniture, 
and, on the whole, wore an aspect indi- 
cating the owner’s wealth and pro- 
sperity. Moreover, Mr. Diggles was a 
stout, portly man, in whose counte- 
nance Lavater would perhaps have 
found somewhat to commend,— for it 
generally betokened much calmness 
and decision of character, with an im- 
perturbable effrontery, which passes ex- 
ceedingly well in this world for praise- 
worthy self-possession and conscious 
independence. To those who were ac- 
quainted with the habits and principles 
of this worthy, it was no great wonder 
that he should for the most part retain 
a decided calm expression of features ; 
for he completely escaped all that men- 
tal bother and turmoil by which some 
people suffer who are liable to jarring 
impulses, who have divers objects of 
ambition, and are plagued with qualms 
of conscience. Now, Mr. Marmaduke 
Diggles had only one object of eager 
and affectionate solicitude ; he had only 
one pursuit; he thought of nothing 
else in the universe but how to obtain 
money, and was not in the least scru- 
pulous about the means of acquiring it, 
provided he merely avoided being 
* struck off the rolls,” or hanged, or 
transported. No one, therefore, could 
be more exemplary in this life for unity 
of purpose. As for keeping money 
when he once got it, éhat required no 
thought ; he could trust in that respect 
to his own instinctive propensities ; 
and those who determined to extract 
argent from his coffers must indeed arm 
themselves for a desperate encounter. 
But, as various wise men have ob- 
served, appearances are not to be 
trusted ; and, at the period of my ac- 
quaintance with him, Diggles was by 
no means so independent as he looked 
and assumed to be. Trusting to his 
own great talents, specious manners, 
and pertinacity of purpose, he had at 
the outset started on too great a scale ; 
and, having gradually met the demands 
on him for his large house and hand- 
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some furniture, he had nothing left. 
Yet Diggles was too much of a hero to 
give in. He well knew that the only 
way for a poor man to subsist in the 
world of London is by concealing his 
real circumstances. There is, indeed, 
another expedient — that of pleading 
poverty, and living on compassion, 
which, by those who do not mind the 
indelible disgrace, may possibly suc- 
ceed for one year, or thereabouts, but 
no genius on earth can protract the 
system longer. Benevolence and cha- 
rity are virtues of rare occurrence, 
which work exceedingly well on a sud- 
den impulse, and for a short period, 
but are very easily tired out. Diggles 
might almost have desponded at the 
predicament in which he was placed ; 
but, on the contrary, he lay calmly in 
wait for opportunities of gain, not de- 
spising even the smallest fractional 
profits; and, as if Fortune especially 
favoured him, opportunities always 
occurred in one shape or another, 
though not to such an extent as he 
could have wished. 

With his own household, indeed, 
there could be no disguise; but (clerks 
excluded) the establishment consisted 
of only one hideous old woman, and a 
starved foot-boy. They were but too 
well aware that in the large and care- 
fully locked wine-cellar the binns were 
empty, and that the handsome ma- 
hogany dining-table, with its inviting 
satellites of well-stuffed morocco chairs, 
was never used,— for Mr. Diggles did 
not dine at home. Moreover, the 
clerks grumbled that, although there 
certainly was ‘* business in the office,” 
yet it did not always pay, and pay- 
ment they absolutely must have. In- 
deed, their employer was quite aware 
of this, remembering the time when he 
was himself a clerk, and when he 
would have found it extremely difticult 
to get credit fora dinner. Whither he 
himself went to enjoy the pleasures of 
the festive board no mortal ever dis- 
covered. I have some reason to be- 
believe that he had a favourite haunt 
in the Borough, near the King’s Bench 
Prison, where a delicately dressed dish 
a la mode Francaise was always ready 
for him, and where such luxury cost 
him about sixpence per day. From 
this quiet retirement, having a small 
parlour to himself, he could hear, or 
fancy, that over the neighbouring high 
walls he heard the groans of his suffer- 
ing victims. 
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Let me not be misunderstood in this 
last expression. Mr. Diggle certainly 
was a respectable practitioner. He 
had been known to act very generously 
on various occasions, when it hap- 
pened that the said generosity did not 
subject him to any pecuniary loss ; 
but to humanity and perseverance he 
laid no particular claims. If he had 
any fault, it was only that of over-zeal 
for the interests of such creditors as 
employed him for the recovery of 
debts: in such cases he became always 
a decided partisan ; and if the creditor 
was outrageous, he made it a point to 
appear even more so. According to his 
reiterated opinions, those who were not 
perfectly sure that they could pay their 
debts with the most rigid punctuality, 
should never contract any ; and people 
who had unfortunately acted in appa- 
rent contempt of this rule deserved no 
mercy. This led occasionally to a 
mode of procedure which seemed rather 
harsh,—in a word, it was sharp prac- 
tice; but all the world admitted that 
the principles on which he acted were 
undeniably correct ; or, ifhe had not all 
the world, he had, of course, a respect- 
able majority in his favour. 

But such eminent men are liable to 
be called on for their professional ser- 
vices by clients of the most opposite 
possible descriptions. As often as 
they can, they, of course, promote the 
views of the rich in grinding the poor ; 
but it is also their duty to assist the 
poor in warding off attacks from the 
comparatively rich ; and in this latter 
capacity Mr. Diggles happened to be 
employed, in the year 1823, bya highly 
respectable wine-merchant, named 
Colonel O'Hanlon. 

To the ear ofan independent country 
gentleman it may sound odd that the 
titles of wine-merchant and colonel 
should go together; but in London, 
where titles of all grades, up to the 
rank of a British peer, may now be 
found in possession of ci-devant (or 
perhaps actual) soap and sugar boilers, 
biscuit-bakers, slop-sellers, general 
agents, bill-brokers, and bankers, it 
will not appear extraordinary. It is 
impossible, certainly, to draw the pay 
of a British officer, and at the same 
time to be by habit and repute a 
trader; and so thoroughly conscious 
was O’Hanlon of his degraded state, 
as he sometimes called it (though he 
would not for an instant have borne 


with such an epithet, if even dreamed of 
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by another), that he no longer used on 
his cards the title, colonel, but called 
himself Mr. O’Hanlon. During the 
war he had rapidly and signally dis- 
tinguished himself; but, like many 
others, was unable to turn his valour 
to what is called “ good account” in 
the world. He received two honorary 
medals, and was made a companion, 
nota knight of the Bath; but the honour 
of knighthood might well be dispensed 
with,—for, being a younger son from a 
collateral branch of an old family, he 
had no private fortune wherewith to 
support such rank. Whether the 
O’Hanlons were descendants of kings, 
being profoundly ignorant of such mat- 
ters, 1 know not; however, they had 
considerable landed property, yielding 
an income which, equally divided, 
ought to have sufficed for all; but of 
course it was in the possession of an 
elder brother, who had so loaded it 
with mortgages, that at last there was 
nothing but the mere name of an estate 
left for himself, not to speak of junior 
branches and dependants. This is so 
customary, that it was hardly worth 
mentioning —an Irish estate and a 
mortgaged one being nearly synony- 
mous. But ifhigh spirits, high health, 
obstinacy, pride, and hauteur, could 
form an equivalent for lost riches, in 
such qualities not one of the family 
appeared deficient; on the contrary, 
these characteristics seemed to increase 
rather than diminish with their falling 
fortunes. They had some connexions 
in Spain and Portugal; and O’Hanlon, 
though a Protestant, had married at 
Lisbon an accomplished young Ca- 
tholic lady, who perfectly understood 
the English language, being the orphan 
daughter of a British officer, who had 
connected himself with a Portuguese 
family of high rank. Their marriage 
(O’Hanlon’s, I mean) was a rash one 
on both sides, but it was no blind bar- 
gain. Each party knew that the other 
was poor, and that they ran a risk of 
encountering some hard gales in the 
voyage of life. 

To do O'Hanlon justice, when he 
married Ignatia Morris, he was im- 
pressed with the belief that he would 
receive through the hands of his cousin- 
german a certain portion of the family 
fortune, which, however, never ar- 
rived. The sum was expected, and 
was justly due, but by some means or 
another it swamped under the manage- 
ment of the cousin; and in 1819 
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O'Hanlon found himself established at 
London as a “ family man,” and with- 
out any other means of subsistence but 
his half-pay, while his agent’s account 
was already overdrawn. He, indeed, 
moved in the first circles of society, 
who would have shut him out for ever 
had it been known that he laboured 
under any pecuniary difficulties, though 
this might easily have been surmised, 
—for at the United Service Club even 
his yearly subscription was in arrear, 
All hope of lucrative employment in 
his profession seemed at an end. In 
process of time, by retaining his com- 
mission, he must, indeed, become a 
general; but, meanwhile, how could 
he provide adequately for wife and 
children? In an evil hour he allowed 
himself to be persuaded by an officious 
friend that it was better to sell out, 
and, on the strength of his connexions, 
and intimate acquaintance with Spain 
and Portugal, to embark in the wine- 
trade! From the very moment that 
this step was resolved upon, there ap- 
peared a change in O'Hanlon’s de- 
meanour. There was a certain irrita- 
bility in his manner, an unwonted and 
uncalled-for jealousy of his own im- 
portance and rank, as if his character 
had been liable to attacks which cer- 
tainly had no existence but in his own 
imagination. In truth, he regretted 
the measures which had been adopted 
almost as soon as they were accom- 
plished ; but the deed was irrevocable, 
and he must make the best of his 
bargain. 

Like our friend Diggles in one re- 
spect, though not in any other, O’Han- 
lon started on a grand scale. His 
cellars were of great extent, and his 
adjoining house would have been well 
suited for an old-established merchant 
worth 5000/. per annum. The small 
capital which he had to embark was 
soon exhausted ; but, at the same time, 
orders came showering in from all 
quarters, and he had unlimited credit: 
so that, as the wine which he had pur- 
chased went out without being paid 
for, he could replace it by a new stock 
from his friends in the city, who did 
not call on him for immediate cash. 
“His acceptance, payable that day 
twelvemonths, would be quite satis- 
factory to them.” 

For any reader who knows the 
world, it is quite needless to dwell on 
this part of our story; be will com- 
prehend in a moment that O’Hanlon’s 
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prospects of advantage must soon change 
into certain involvement and ruin. 
The truth is, that in order to succeed 
in commercial pursuits an apprentice- 
ship must be served —a process of 
education must be undergone; and 
O'Hanlon was quite as unfit for his 
present vocation as a city stock-broker, 
taken straight from his ledger, would 
be for the command of an army. 
Within about two years, he fell into 
such difficulties that his temper was 
soured, his peace of mind entirely 
broken, and he lived in a continued 
worry; embittered, rather than les- 
sened, by the conviction that he was 
unjustly persecuted; that the debts 
due to him would more than suffice 
to meet existing claims; and that he 
had still an ample stock in trade to 
dispose of. But his aristocratic cus- 
tomers (including various members of 
the club) did not pay; he was utterly 
unacquainted with the artifices requi- 
site to extort money from reckless or 
obstinate debtors, and, being unpre- 
pared for such a dilemma, could not 
extricate himself. His own creditors 
became pressing; there was constant 
uproar at the door of his house; the 
knocker perpetually reiterated its alarm 
in all possible modifications, till at last 
he nailed it up. Moreover, he muffled 
the bell. But such precautions were 
of no avail; his assailants henceforth 
attacked the door itself, which they 
thumped with ponderous weapons, 
blowing cat-calls by way of intermezzo. 
In order to procure some interval of 
quiet for his family, O'Hanlon bor- 
rowed money from his city friends, 
and others; to whom, in several in- 
stances, he was obliged to pledge his 
solemn word of honour, that within a 
certain time the money should be re- 
paid. These expedients succeeded 
admirably well for a short interval, and 
quiet was restored; but after the lapse 
of two or three months the attacks 
were renewed with increased vehe- 
mence, precisely as on a troubled ocean 
wave succeeds to wave. O’Hanlon 
could launch out admirably in specu- 
lation, but he had neither pecuniary 
capital to fall back upon, and enable 
him to wait the chances, nor the capital 
resource of a patient temper, which is 
sometimes proof, like the armour of a 
rhinoceros, against annoyances. At 
last, a more formidable set of creditors 
became clamorous: the very indivi- 
duals from whom he had borrowed 
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money, on parole of honour, came on 
the field, and these he did contrive to 
pay, whilst others remained unsatisfied. 
To the latter class, also, he adminis- 
tered a portion of their demands; 
which only added fuel to the fire of 
their resentment, and gave them means 
to set the machinery of the law in mo- 
tion, without any immediate expense. 
On several occasions, O’Hanlon com- 
pletely lost temper, and desired them 
to go to the devil. They did not 
exactly do this; but each man, after 
such admonition, did the next best 
thing, which was to go to an attorney, 
and, consequently, O'Hanlon was one 
morning arrested for a small sum, 
which he could easily have paid: but 
although the wise law of England 
would by no means allow him to do 
this, it, of course, allowed him to re- 
main for a whole week at the private 
mansion of a distinguished legal offi- 
ciant, where his inevitable expense 
was greater than the original debt. 
Thence he removed, for economy’s 
sake, to the King’s Bench, loaded with 
the various processes which other 
ci-devant friends had issued against 
him, instead of going quietly to the 
devil. 

Englishmen are vastly proud of their 
laws, especially the doctrines of Magna 
Charta: —“ No man shall be taken 
from his home, or otherwise injured, 
except by the judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land;” such law, in 
regard to debtors, being, “ that their 
bodies should be free, so that they 
might serve the king in his wars, and 
protect their families.” But in our 
enlightened age, the mere allegation of 
a debt, without one shadow of colla- 
teral evidence or proof, is quite enough. 
There sits the culprit in his dungeon, 
without having been honoured with 
examination or trial before any court; 
and nothing but money, or its equiva- 
lent in the personal bonds of wealthy 
men, can relieve him. 

Under these trying circumstances, 
O'Hanlon, who had accidentally met 
with Diggles, and knew him as a well- 
reputed attorney, applied for his pro- 
fessional assistance. But O’Hanlon 
had not the resources usually em- 
ployed by people when bereft of li- 
berty, for, in his capacity of merchant, 
it was indispensably requisite that he 
should still endeavour to preserve cre- 
dit, and conceal the misfortunes that 
had befallen him from those very indi- 
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viduals whom alone he could have 
called on for temporary assistance. 

At this period, his wife’s character 
seemed fur the first time to be deve- 
loped. She had before ventured to 
express her discontent with their ex- 
pensive mode of life, and her wish for 
retirement and economy. She had 
also used a wife’s privilege to censure 
or deprecate those outbreaks of temper 
in which O’Hanlon was too apt to in- 
dulge, when provoked by his creditors. 
But now, when he had become a pri- 
soner, her whole feelings seemed to 
have undergone a change, and her 
conduct evinced a degree of firmness, 
decision of purpose, and self-posses- 
sion, which could little have been ex- 
pected from one usually so retiring 
and gentle. She insisted that com- 
mercial involvements, as long as life 
and health remained, ought not to 
produce indigence or despair; that 
quiet industry, perseveringly continued, 
would always ¢e/l in the world; and 
that she could herself earn, by her 
own labour, as much as would main- 
tain her husband and family. She 
was, of course, obliged to include 
O'Hanlon as dependent on her efforts : 
for the dead in the tomb cannot be 
more useless or helpless than a pri- 
soner; and the latter requires food, 
which is not customary with the dead. 
Accordingly, she put together, into a 
handsome portfolio, a selection from 
the best of her own drawings in water- 
colours, and, attired in a fashionable 
morning costume, stepped intoa coach, 
and had recourse to an eminent dealer 
in such wares; to whom she offered 
them as the production of a young 
person of her acquaintance, who, under 
peculiar circumstances, was desirous 
to obtain their pecuniary value. Tf, 
for once in her life, Ignatia departed 
from the absolute truth, might not the 
fault, like Uncle Toby’s oath at the 
bedside of Le Fevre, be blotted out in 
the record against her? Be this as it 
may, she managed admirably well. 
The shopkeeper, from whom she had 
often made purchases, actually believed 
that he was obliging a rich, or, at all 
events, independent customer ; and, 
contrary to his usual practice, he there- 
fore paid for the drawings most liber- 
ally. Ignatia thought that she had 
discovered an inexhaustible mine of 
wealth, and with great exhilaration 
drove on to the borough, and presented 
her newly acquired treasure to O’Han- 
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lon; who, roused from apathy by his 
wife’s generous efforts and unhappy 
situation, covered his usually stern 
features with both hands, to conceal 
his emotion, and for some time could 
not reply. At last, he begged that she 
would take good care of the money 
thus nobly earned by her own inde- 
pendent exertions, and exhorted her to 
continued fortitude and patience in her 
lonely and deserted state; promising 
that, with the aid of his active and 
intelligent attorney, Mr. Diggles, he 
would soon arrange and conquer the 
difficulties that had “ brought him to 
this pass.” 

Mr. Diggles was, indeed, at this time, 
vastly accommodating and assiduous. 
There was only one especial condition 
which he stickled for, as the indispens- 
able basis of his exertions; namely, 
that he must have an entire and un- 
reserved statement of his client’s affairs : 
without which, as he observed, he 
would only work in the dark, and might 
do more harm than good. O’Hanlon 
did not, at first, admire this proposi- 
tion. However, on reflection, he ac- 
quiesced in the idea that he must ei- 
ther have entire confidence in his 
agent, or none; consequently drew up 
an abstract, the contents of which he 
would rather have concealed, not only 
from all the world, but even from him- 
self: for, by the difficulties of the last 
six months, he had been led into trans- 
actions which placed him far too 
much in the power of soi-disant friends, 
who, if they chose to take al] the ad- 
vantages which the law could afford 
them, might effect his utter demolition. 
The watchwords of Diggles at this 
period, however, were, “ En avant! 
courage /” and after a few sittings, 
which he always contrived should take 
place in the evening, over a bottle of 
his client’s best wine, the attorney, 
indeed, possessed himself of such tho- 
rough knowledge and understanding 
of the case as the said client himself 
could by no means pretend to. O’Han- 
lon, after these conferences, awoke 
every morning with an aching head 
and a still more aching heart, wonder- 
ing when the result of these minute 
investigations was to take place in the 
shape of his promised emancipation. 

Mr. Diggles’s real views of the sub- 
ject were, indeed, extremely different 
from those of his client. He perceived, 
clearly enough, that if O’Ilanlon were 
restored to liberty and the so-styled 
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management of his affairs, equal diffi- 
culties would occur within a single 
month, or, perhaps, a single week ; 
whilst to himself (Diggles), doubtless, 
a great deal of trouble, but not a frac- 
tion of pecuniary profit, would accrue. 
In that respect, he had already drawn 
all the benefit that was practicable ; 
having, for the first time since he re- 
sided in Queen Square, given an order 
for wine, and received into his before 
empty cellar twelve dozens of his client's 
very best port and madeira. The lat- 
ter, he observed, ** was a wine unjustly 
neglected : when good, it had a soft- 
ness and richness of body, with a pre- 
eminence of flavour, which could not 
be found even in the best sherry.” But 
though, by protecting and assisting 
O’Hanlon, he felt convinced that he 
would never add to his already secure 
acquisition of twelve dozens of wine, 
he conceived, from the statements laid 
before him, that, by secretly taking 
part with certain creditors, in oppo- 
sition to his client, and, in case of 
bankruptcy, being employed as soli- 
citor for private assignees, he might 
become a gainer to a very considerable 
amount. In short, if to extricate his 
client were not a profitable employ- 
ment, the fairest prospects of pecuniary 
advantage were held out by another 
plan—that of conducting him to ruin. 

This idea, however, could not have 
arisen, and the plan could not have 
ripened, had it not been for O’Hanlon’s 
imprudent and complicated transactions 
with the eminent house of Vigilant and 
Co., general merchants, in America 
Square. These gentlemen had been 
his particular friends, and, since the 
very commencement of his difficulties, 
had been willing to assist him, but 
never except on certain conditions ; by 
which, though the then existing usury 
laws were completely evaded, yet they 
always secured inordinate profits. I 
do not consider it requisite to go into 
any technical detail of the questions at 
issue, each party complaining of pro- 
mises unfulfilled, accounts imperfectly 
rendered, and heavy claims yet to be 
adjusted. If Vigilant’s assertions were 
to be credited, the greater part of 
O’Hanlon’s estate would, on a divi- 
sion, fall to their share; if, on the con- 
trary, his accounts were accurate, they 
had been already overpaid by certain 
property in bond, which he had long 
ago assigned to them. 

Possessed of these and various other 
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important facts, Diggles, instead of di- 
recting his attention exclusively to get- 
ting his client out of bondage, made it 
his business to discover the temper 
and disposition of those creditors who 
had as yet taken no hostile proceedings 
against him. For the most part, he 
found that O’Hanlon’s endeavours at 
concealment had proved of no avail ; 
they almost all knew of his misfortunes, 
and almost all were inclined to act in 
such a manner as would render bank- 
ruptey inevitable. But it would have 
been impossible for Diggles to fix on 
any other creditors of his unfortunate 
client so admirably suited for his pur- 
pose as Messrs. Vigilant and Co., who, 
with manners and address the most 
plausible and fawning, were, when 
roused on a question touching their 
own interests, as immitigable and out- 
rageous as tiger-cats. They complained 
bitterly to Diggles of losses and crosses 
in transactions with his client, express- 
ing, at the same time, their sympathy 
and sorrow; to all which the skilful 
diplomatist answered by shaking his 
head, and saying that Col. O'Hanlon 
gave a very different account of the 
matter, which, no doubt, he would be 
able to substantiate. 

Among certain classes of people 
there is a certain kind of free-masonry, 
or psychological magnetism, which 
abridges explanation, entirely super- 
sedes the necessity of previous ac- 
quaintance, and renders them, after a 
fashion, old friends from the com- 
mencement. Messrs. Vigilant were 
flourishing, and likely to continue so. 
O'Hanlon was fallen in the world, and 
though, if assisted, he might flounder 
about for a long time, would never 
thoroughly emerge from the slough of 
debt and difficulty. Vigilant and Co. 
perceived this clearly; Diggles per- 
ceived it also; and they were quite 
unanimous in one purpose — how to 
turn the bankrupt’s misfortunes to the 
best account. If the great merchants 
of America Square could be allowed 
to sustain their claim against O’ Hanlon 
to the full extent, this would be to them 
of no little importance; and a lucky 
thought, like a gleam of original ge- 
nius, started into the mind of Diggles, 
that he might promote their views, and 
thereby secure to himself some solid 
pelf, which he would have the pleasure 
of counting over as he sipped his fa- 
vourite madeira. To accomplish this 
laudable purpose, it was requisite, of 
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course, that a fiat of bankruptcy should 
issue; and, further, that he should find 
means to vilify and degrade O’Hanlon’s 
character in such a manner that his 
evidence would be regarded with mis- 
trust, and easily overruled in any court. 
The means by which to secure this 
latter preliminary were, indeed, unde- 
veloped ; however, more than a month 
had passed away since O’Hanlon’s in- 
carceration. Within another fortnight 
he would be at the mercy of any one 
who chose to strike a docket against 
him, and, with regard to disgrace and 
calumny, Diggles felt convinced that 
these would soon follow : nor, as events 
proved, had he been over-sanguine in 
this belief. 

The ground-work of a bargain with 
Messrs. Vigilant was admirably laid 
one evening, during a quiet, comfort- 
able city dinner, at a coffee-house, 
where the wines were supplied by 
these eminent traders, and the land- 
lord was considerably in their debt. 
Mr. Diggles pronounced the turtle- 
soup excellent (not mentioning that it 
was the first he had ever tasted), and 
the haunch was unquestionably su- 
perb; so were the wines: but of the 
latter he partook in great moderation. 
No seduction of example nor of ex- 
quisite flavour could get the better of 
his innate care and caution. 

“ Qur demands are large against 
O'Hanlon,” said Mr. Jeremiah Vigi- 
lant, over the third bottle, “and we 
ought, in law, to have a preferable 
claim; but, on examination, he, no 
doubt, will give a very different colour- 
ing to the affair; and, in equity, the 
case might go against us.” 

“ Suppose,” said Diggles, “I con- 
trived matters so that you were ap- 
pointed trustees, or assignees; also, 
that your preferable claim should be 
sustained, and the whole of the wines 
to which you have so often referred 
came quietly into your possession ; 
what would you give ?” 

“ Twenty-five guineas, perhaps,” 
said Mr. Elijah Vigilant, in a tone of 
indifference. 

“T will not undertake it for less 
than a hundred ; and I must, besides, 
have a conditional bond.” 

“ What do you say to that, Jerry?” 
inquired the elder brother of the 
younger. 

“ T think,” said Mr. Jeremiah, re- 
plenishing his glass, “ Diggles’s pro- 
position is a fair one. Let us drink 
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success to all honest men, and devil 
take the rogues! It is an easy matter 
to draw up a private and confidential 
memorandum, by which we are bound 
to pay him one hundred pounds within 
three or six months, provided we have 
in that interval been placed in the un- 
disputed possession of certain property, 
and are appointed assignees of O’Han- 
lon’s estate.” 

For the last half-hour I have been 
fretting at the length of my story, yet 
have here compressed a dialogue of an 
hour’s duration into twenty lines! 
Strange as it may seem, a bond was 
actually drawn (for Diggles always 
carried stamps in his pocket), and he 
went home quite rejoiced, having a 
prophetic anticipation that circum- 
stances would favour his plans, and 
thoroughly aware that, if he kept his 
own secret, Messrs. Vigilant and Co. 
would keep theirs. But the best of 
the whole matter was, that he had now 
little or nothing to do. He needed 
only to keep up an appearance of ac- 
tivity in his client’s interests, and 
beguile the time; for the mischief 
which he desiderated would move on 
of itself, smooth and stealthy as oil in 
its progress, however corroding in its 
effects. 

Meanwhile, distress, in its most 
appalling shapes, had fallen upon 
O’Hanlon and his family; and, un- 
luckily for one disabled by imprison- 
ment, it was of that description which 
meets with no sympathy nor compas- 
sion in the world. According to his 
own principles, he, indeed, would have 
shunned exposure to compassion al- 
most as decidedly, and with as much 
abhorrence, as he would have avoided 
touching a rattlesnake. But there are 
situations in which a man’s innate 
principles, his likings and dislikings, 
are almost as unavailing and useless as 
if he had no free will, and were merely 
passive, like a weed tossed in the 
ocean-waves. O'Hanlon would have 
suffered privations, even unto famine 
and death, without one syllable of 
murmur or complaint: he would have 
borne the distresses and indignities of 
a prison, like the troubles of a cam- 
paign, in stoical apathy. C'était la 
Jortune de la guerre. But the suffer- 
ings of others, who looked to him for 
assistance, he could not endure so 
tranquilly ; and this, on his own ac- 
count, was to be regretted, for his dis- 
quietude did no good. A man may 
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readily obtain money for the expenses 
of a projected voyage round the world, 
for building a Colosseum or an aérial 
ship, or for working a gold mine situ- 
ated in regions about as well known 
in London as the volcanoes in the 
moon, or, in short, for any such ra- 
tional and scientific purpose; but if he 
aitempts raising the wind to save his 
wife and children from starvation, or 
to pay the doctor’s fees for attending 
them when sick of a fever, the plan 
“ will not work.” Le will meet only 
with opposition, reproach, contempt, 
and contumely. All this O’Hanlon 
thoroughly knew, and he _ therefore 
made no such attempts; besides, his 
repugnance to any thing like an appeal 
in forma pauperis was an insurmount- 
able obstacle, and yet the situation in 
which he had left his family wrung 
him to the heart. 

An execution was sent into their 
house; and Ignatia’s domestics, per- 
ceiving that order was infringed, and 
their own comforts abridged, took, as 
a matter of course, to drinking and 
rebellion. They either quarrelled with 
the bailifis, which was a great annoy- 
ance, or colleagued with them in pil- 
fering and insolence, which was worse. 
All this might have been endured ; but 
a favourite child became dangerously 
ill, requiring constant attendance and 
constant guiet in a house where there 
was no willing attendant but the poor 
mother, and where quiet could not be 
insured even for a single hour. Re- 
spectable tradesmen (so, at least, they 
styled themselves) would come, and 
knock, and screech, and blow their 
cat-calls, for hours together, in defiance 
of the police; being, as they said, de- 
termined not to leave the premises till 
they obtained their money. Thus per- 
secuted, Iguatia (as the greatest object 
of her immediate ambition) cherished 
the wish to migrate into some humble 
asylum, where the mode of life would 
be suited to her present poverty ; but, 
without money (having exhausted the 
price of her drawings), how could this 
be accomplished? She was exposed 
to even more than the horrors of wi- 
dowhood ; for, in her lonely and help- 
less state, she was not looked on as 
entitled to respect, delicacy, or com- 
passion. No; her husband was within 
reach, and ought to protect her: but 
had poor Ignatia been actually in the 
hands of robbers and assassins, O’ Han- 
lon was quite as unable to render as- 
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sistance as if he had been in the grave, 
or in the East Indies. 

Without money, then, what was to 
be done? Diggles thoroughly knew 
his client’s affairs, but he would not 
advance any. O'Hanlon, had he been 
even one day at liberty, would, no 
doubt, have smoothed the difficulties 
in a trice, by personally waiting on 
those customers who were indebted to 
him, but from whom it appeared abso- 
lutely necessary that he should conceal 
his present embarrassment. To employ 
Diggles as treasurer would have been, 
for many reasons, objectionable; be- 
sides, his confidence in that worthy 
was considerably shaken. At last, he 
ventured on a decisive step. An indi- 
vidual of noble birth, not celebrated 
for his punctuality in payments, had 
long been on his list of debtors. To 
this eminent personage, with whom, 
as a brother-officer, he had before lived 
on the most friendly terms, he wrote, 
frankly avowing that, in consequence 
of many disappointments, the receipt 
of even a small sum was of import- 
ance ; insomuch, that if his lordship 
would pay sixty pounds, or even half 
that amount, for the use of his family 
during his unavoidable absence, it 
would be esteemed a personal obli- 
gation. 

There is no end to the varieties of 
the human character. Some people 
will write dunning or begging letters 
by the score, and with the utmost ala- 
crity, who could by no means, short of 
downright force, be brought to move 
within the range of either cannon-shot 
or musketry. But O’Hanlon, who had 
on several occasions been the leader 
in mounting a breach, made so many 
hideous grimaces, and shewed such 
obstinate disgust and repugnance at 
writing this letter, that it seemed 
doubtful if it would ever be despatch- 
ed. Yet the reply was a matter of 
feverish anxiety, for Ignatia’s strength 
and courage were now almost entirely 
worn out, and he knew that his fa- 
vourite child had become so ill that 
life was despaired of. 

After many fruitless endeavours, de- 
lays, and disappointments, his lordship 
paid his account; and Ignatia, finding 
berself responsible for the management 
of what seemed a great treasure, en- 
deavoured to act with becoming pru- 
dence, and almost immediately re- 
moved to a very humble but quiet 
lodging, not far from the place of 
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O’Hanlon’s confinement, having pre- 
viously dismissed all her servants ex- 
cept one, who promised to be faithful, 
and who was left in charge of the large 
mansion. Her only object for the pre- 
sent had been to fix on some abode, 
where, unknown and unmolested, she 
could watch over her invalid child ; 
and in this humble ambition she was 
gratified. She could now even pro- 
cure the attendance of a nurse, so as 
not to be wholly debarred her own 
night’s rest; and in her prayers she 
thanked God for His merciful inter- 
position, rejoicing also that it was pos- 
sible to ‘obtain medical assistance, 
without being wholly dependent on a 
physician’s benevolence. But her 
anxiety and efforts were in vain: the 
child died within a week after the 
removal. 

The creditors who detained O’Han- 
lon in prison, with the humane view of 
punishing him for not doing that which 
was impossible, must have been highly 
gratified by the sufferings of a husband 
and father so situated; more especi- 
ally as he was possessed by the idea 
that, had he been at liberty, his fa- 
vourite child would have survived. 
But this, perhaps, was only the dream 
of one who, because he is in bondage, 
imagines that he could “ faire l'impos- 
sible,” as the French express it, if only 
he were released. It was during this 
week of misfortune that Diggles and 
his associates saw their plans ripening 
in such a manner that they felt sure of 
ultimate success. It had, of course, 
been part of his policy to keep his 
client in profound ignorance that a fiat 
of bankruptcy hung over him; but the 
attorney, having a watchful eye, was 
perfectly aware of O’Hanlon’s appli- 
cation to the noble lord, and contrived 
matters so that the docket was struck al- 
most simultaneously with the payment 
of the money to Ignatia, the far greater 
part of which was unavoidably spent 
in getting rid of servants, and for va- 
rious other purposes, within a few days 
after it had been received. 

No sooner had O’Haulon’s real si- 
tuation as a bankrupt been made 
known, than, with characteristic im- 
petuosity, he sent for Diggles, and on 
his appearance reproached him, not 
with duplicity —for, up to the present 
time, he had no conception of the 
plots that were laid against him — but 
with culpable mismanagement,— with 
a total want of due care, energy, and 
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professional skill, to foresee this evil, 
and to realise the expectations which 
he had before held out. These ac- 
cusations came most opportunely for 
Diggles, who, retaining the most per- 
fect self-possession (which O'Hanlon 
had entirely lost), expressed his sur- 
prise and deep regret at the severe, 
undeserved, and, he must add, unfair 
treatment, he now met with; in conse- 
quence of which, he had no alternative 
left but to decline any further inter- 
ference in the matter, and to leave it 
for such agents as were better qualified 
than he to contend with the difficulties 
of the case. O’Hanlon’s contempt and 
indignation were so great, that he lost 
the power of utterance, and could only 
express by looks and gestures—signi- 
ficant enough !—his determination that 
the attorney should forthwith quit the 
room ; which he accomplished in 
*double-quick time.” Thus, at length, 
all good understanding was stifled be- 
twixt Mr. Diggles and his client, 
though the former manifested no ani- 
mosity, bat, on various occasions, de- 
clared his unabated willingness to act 
in O’Hanlon’s favour, were it possible 
that, in so desperate a case, any good 
could be done. 

To annul the past has been noted 
by svi-disant philosophers as an im- 
possibility, which destroys or obscures 
our idea of omnipotence. Time, who 
is the same to the fortunate and unfor- 
tunate, kept striding along in his rest- 
less course; having, among other vic- 
tims, cut down with his scythe one 
promising plant which, but for indirect 
consequences of the law of arrest, might 
have been saved; and, after a lapse of 
three months, found O’LHanlon still in 
prison, and his family destitute. On 
being gazetted, his whole effects were, 
as usual, placed under charge of a 
messenger from the bankruptcy court ; 
and no complexity or difficulty appear- 
ing at his first examination, it was as- 
sumed, as a matter of course, that 
every creditor would claim on his 
estate, and that he would, ere long, be 
freed from that thraldom and degrada- 
tion which ought never to be inflicted 
for a breach of civil contract, nor for 
any offence short of fraud and felony. 
But such notions proved erroneous. 
Those who held him in prison were un- 
willing to give up their supposed ad- 
vantages,—for they still believed that 
some private friend would interfere to 
purchase his liberty. So time rolled 
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on; and Messrs. Vigilant and Co. 
(who had been elected assignees) de- 
ferred their final operations for a fitting 
opportunity — till the plot thickened 
and the plan ripened —on which their 
now declared agent, Mr. Marmaduke 
Diggles, like a good pilot, kept a 
watchful outlook. 

A friend, however, did interfere, and 
by persevering exertions prevailed on 
every creditor but one to withdraw his 
detainer; and, though that one seemed 
immitigably obstinate, it was hoped 
that he also would, ere long, give in ; 
so that Diggles and his friends ran a 
risk of being defeated, and from their 
inmost hearts they cursed the officious 
and meddling fool who, without even 
the rational excuse of having any self- 
interest at stake, but, as the idiot said, 
“ from the mere wish to do good,” had 
impertinently “ thrust his finger in the 

ee 
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It happened, on a mild and bright 
day of October, that Iynatia, in her 
humble abode, was busily engaged on 
the completion of a very beautiful and 
highly-finished drawing, for which, in 
her poverty, she would receive from the 
proprietor ofa grand repertorium about 
a fourth part of the price which he 
would have paid had she been inde- 
pendent of such resources. Yet at 
this the artist murmured not. The re- 
muneration, however small, was, at all 
events, certain. Only two hours more 
of close application were necessary to 
complete the work; and she rejoiced 
at being thus enabled once more to 
pay the weekly rent of her humble 
abode, and carry the remainder to 
O’Hanlon,— for during the last two 
months of his captivity this heroine had 
been his constant soother, comforter, 
and supporter. 

Ignatia had, indeed, another special 
cause of gladness,—for the friend al- 
ready mentioned had informed her of 
his success in driving (or leading) every 
enemy save one from the field; ard she 
had herself ingeniously devised a plan 
for giving an entirely novel and supe- 
rior effect to her drawings, by means of 
which she expected to earn as much 
sterling gold as would serve, like the 
touch of a magic talisman, to break 
the last link in O’Hanlon’s iron chains. 
Reflecting on this, she had raised her 
eyes from her work, and gazed upon 
the small plot of garden-ground, with 
its brown and yellow leaves illumined 
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by the golden sun, while the redbreast 
sang with a clear and powerful voice ; 
and within that brief minute almost 
allowed herself to dream that, although 
poor, she might yet see her husband 
and children happy and contented. In 
that short interval there was at least 
the enjoyment of hope; and of what 
consequence is it whether enjoyment 
be limited to a space of fifty seconds or 
fifty years? Are not these, however 
different in time, all the same, when 
compared with the fathomless ocean of 
eternity? While she sat absorbed in 
this reverie, her eldest child ran into 
the small square parlour in which she 
was seated, and exclaimed,— 

“ Mamma! here is a strange gentle- 
man, who says he must see you.” 

“Well; admit him by all means,” 
answered Ignatia, turning pale, and 
auguring no good; “* only tell Mrs. 
Burrowes first, and request her to 
speak with me.” 

A very stout gentleman was accord- 
ingly introduced, who had announced 
himselfas Captain Dutch. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ captain is a 
good travelling name; but now, as I 
have the honour of seeing on ye, bu- 
siness is business, and there’s nothing 
like coming bang up to the mark. I 
dare say ‘tis but a trifle, and will soon 
be made all right; but the truth is, I 
have a warrant agin you. Don’t be at 
all alarmed, for I sees your delicate 
sitivation,” added he, politely measur- 
ing the contour of her person with the 
leering eyes of a satyr. 

“ Well, sir,” said Ignatia, calmly,— 
“what means the warrant? What is 
required of me ?” 

“ You are only required to walk 
along with me, or ride if you choose to 
pay for it, to Marlborough Street,” 
said the man. “Their worships, Messrs. 
Stobbs and Hobbs, will tell you all 
about it.. It is no business of mine to 
explain this here warrant; it’s enough 
that I holds it, and knows my duty. 
If you don’t like to trudge, I knows 
how to make you go, and go you must, 
— that’s flat.” 

“ Mrs. Burrowes,” said Ignatia to 
her landlady, who had entered during 
the dialogue, “ will you be so kind as 
to read this paper for me, and give 
me your advice? You know I ama 
foreigner, and unacquainted with the 
laws of England.” 

Ignatia’s question was completely 
sanctioned by the landlady’s previous 
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conduct, who had been most obsequious 
and attentive. However, she now en- 
tered the room with a very black scowl 
on her features, and evidently disposed 
for warfare. 

“ This comes,” said she, “ of har- 
bouring people in one’s ’ouse of whom 
one knows nothing. You told me as 
you came that your money was as good 
as another’s, and that never no reference 
was needed as to you nor your’n; and 
no doubt you did look respectable. 
But, now, see the difference! The 
character of my ’ouse is destroyed. 
Never before was such trumpery in it 
as brought police-officers after them. 
As for this here gemman that you in- 
quires about, that he is a real police 
officer I am very sure, being as how I 
’ave seen him aforn, ven I vas hup to 
make a complaint agin a neighbour. 
And for the varrant that you desires me 
to look on, I dare say it’s a right good 
and tight varrant, and commands you 
to be taken afore their vorships for 
fraud, as this respectable gemman 
says, and ’spiracy. God send you vell 
through the court is vat I says. But, 
oh, Lord-a’-mighty ! to think that ever 
I should live to vitness such doings in 
my ’ouse! to ’ave any lodger of mine 
taken away by a varrant!” 

In brief memoranda \ike these I can 
only jot down events. The feelings 
thence arising I must leave to the 
reader’s imagination. Ignatia was in 
her own country of noble birth, and 
had through life been. distinguished 
by purity, elevation, and independence 
of character. There was the stamp of 
aristocratic dignity, as well as of ab- 
stract virtue, in her mind and conduct. 
She could endure poverty, and submit 
even to manual labour, as the only 
means of supporting herself and her 
children. But she could not so calmly 
bear with the disgrace and ignominy of 
being restrained, or compulsorily drag- 
ged about like a criminal; and this 
her present persecutor thoroughly knew. 
It is scarce necessary to observe that 
Diggles, like the devil, was the unseen 
mover of the plot; but, for various 
reasons which I have not particularised, 
his motions were now actuated by ran- 
cour and spite, as well as avarice. Yet 
in some respects he was disappointed. 
That acuteness of feeling which was to 
be expected in the victim of such gross 
injuries produced a sort of reaction, 
She knew that she had been most un- 
justly attacked. The lion was roused 
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in the heart of the lamb, and she felt 
that not merely berself, but all princi- 
ples of humanity, of civil rights, and of 
religion, which ought to be sustained 
and reverenced in this world, had been 
outraged by this proceeding: thus in- 
dignation for a time served in place of 
strength. But the parting with her 
two children was a direful blow. She 
could only say to the now cold-hearted 
and entirely selfish woman of the 
house,— 

“ If I do not return, take them to 
their father. You know where he is.” 

“ Yes, I knows where to find him, 
sure enough. But will he pay me for 
this here last week’s rent? I could be 
charitable in my heart, if I had the 
means; but am a lone widder, and ac- 
countable to trustees for every penny 
that I spend. It is disgraceful conduct 
in people to come into a poor woman's 
‘ouse if they have such things hanging 
over them.’ 

“ Rosa, my dear,” said Ignatia to 
her eldest daughter, “ you are come, 
you know, to years of discretion. ny 

our little sister out of harm’s way till 
return, and, please God, I shall not 


stay long.” 
“ The magistrates are waiting, 
marme,” said the police-officer. “ I 


have other duties on hand, and cannot 
allow a whole morning to pass in exe- 
cuting a single warrant.” 

“T shall not detain you above a 
minute,” said Ignatia. ‘ But mark 
you, Rosa, if I should not come back 
soon, Mrs. Burrowes will be so good 
as to take you and Laura to see your 
father. Now, Mrs. Burrowes, will you 
be so good as to send one of your 
young people with this packet and 
eard to Mr. Marks, the printseller, in 
the Strand. You will receive from 
him more than a sufficient sum to re- 
munerate you for whatever debt I have 
imeurred ; but, for God’s sake, be kind 
to my poor children.” 

Arrived at the police-office, poor 
Ignatia found that (in legal phraseolo- 
gy) a “very strong case” had been 
made out against her. She was desig- 
nated not as a married woman, but by 
her baptismal name, Ignatia Morris, 
and accused of having engaged in a 
conspiracy with Edward Charles 
O'Hanlon to defraud, and of having 
defrauded, the honourable Augustus 
Roebuck, commonly ealled the right 
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honourable Lord Augustus Roebuck, of 
sixty pounds. [lis lordship was con- 
fined by a fit of the gout; but his con- 
fidential solicitor produced his deposi- 
tion, and a servant was in attendance 
who had actually seen this wicked and 
dangerous deceiver, this atrocious cri- 
minal, receive the money from his 
master’s hands, and grant an acknow- 
ledgement, dated at a time when her 
pretended husband was in prison, where 
he had remained for more than two 
months, and had a fiat of bankruptcy 
issued against him!!! 

“ Certainly,” as the worshipful Mr. 
Stobbs observed, “ it was a very gross, 
and, as it seemed to him, clearly sub- 
stantiated case; and he felt himself 
under the necessity of holding her to 
bail, or in default she must be re- 
manded.” 

Ignatia was alone; she had no bail 
to offer, nor any friend in the wide 
world of London from whom she might 
claim protection or assistance. Her 
very virtues had forbidden her such re- 
sources,— for she had always endea- 
voured to live humbly and secluded, as 
became the wife of a half-pay officer, 
and had been occupied not in social 
intercourse, but with the care and edu- 
cation of her children, or with those 
aa of art which formerly were her 

st amusement, and latterly became a 
means of subsistence. It happened, 
moreover, to be a crowded busy 
day at the police-office, and there were 
many prisoners. At last this poor 
and fragile woman, who already, ow- 
ing to her changed fortunes, her fa- 
vourite child’s death, and mental 
anxiety, had suffered more than human 
nature, even among the lower orders, 
could well bear,— this identical Ignatia 
Morris, who had been bred up in pro- 
sperity, luxury, and elegance, was 
linked with. five criminals of the worst 
class, and in this condition forced to 
walk the streets to gaol, there to 
await her more formal trial at the next 
sessions.* Her health, as I have al- 
ready hinted, was now very infirm, and 
she found herself placed in the common 
ward of a prison, among characters the 
most depraved. A romance-writer 
would here, of course, devote a long 
chapter to the horrors of her situation, 
uubscribe her feelings of disgust and 
terror, and all the miseries of such an 
abode; but, as already mentioned, my 
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story is a rapid outline, and I set down 
only the mere facts. Her sufferings, 
however, and the apparent risk of her 
speedy accouchement, so far moved the 
governor of the gaol, that she was al- 
most immediately admitted into the 
invalid ward, which had recently un- 
dergone repairs and improvements, and 
where the damp of newly plastered 
walls inflicted an injury on her consti- 
tution from which she never recovered. 

Meanwhile the same criminal m- 
dictment had, of course, been issued 
against the now truly wretched O’Han- 
lon, only with this difference, that, as 
the walls of the King’s Bench were al- 
lowed to be strong enough, there was 
no necessity for removing him, before 
trial, to any other prison. His two 
children, meeting no longer with kind- 
ness from their landlady, ran, unat- 
tended, from the lodging, to take refuge 
with their father; and Mrs. Burrowes, 
whose principal object in life, like that 
of Mr. Diggles, was the laudable one 
of turning every thing to the best pe- 
cuniary account, gave out among her 
neighbours that a long arrear of rent 
was due; consequently seized and ap- 
plied to her own purposes, not merely 
the price of the drawing, but whatever 
property had been left in her apart- 
ments. Ignatia, meanwhile, had prison 
allowance to subsist on. O’Hanlon, 
with his children, had not means where- 
with to purchase one day’s food. 

From the torpor into which long in- 
action had thrown him he was roused 
by the necessity of providing for their 
wants. The debts due to him as a 
merchant he could, of course, no longer 
demand ; but there were individuals 
whom he had assisted ere distress fell 
upon him, and he remembered many 
persons now rolling in affluence with 
whom he had lived on terms of friendly 
intimacy. Either he must do that 
which his proud spirit forbade, and 
appeal to their benevolence, or suffer 
his wife to perish in a felons’ prison, 
his children to starve, and a conspiracy 
to take effect against him, the conse- 
— of which would be irreparable 

ishonour. Without allowing himself 
time to reflect (for in that case nothing 
would have been done), he dispatched 
by the same post five letters to as many 
friends, after which he was oblige . to 
beg a little milk and bread from a poor 
woman who kept a retail shop within 
the walls of his miserable prison. 

My narrative is already too long, 
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and, without even an attempt to de- 
lineate feelings, I must hurry to its 
close. Three weeks of suffering passed 
away, and in that space answers should, 
no doubt, have been received to all the 
letters ; but of the five estimable and 
rich friends, three very wisely “ sported 
mute.” The other two were more 
courteous; and one of them said, that 
“the expenses of his new yacht, in 
which he was just embarking for 
Cowes, had been so great, that he had 
not one sixpence left at his banker’s, 
and should S as poor as a church-rat 
till next quarter-day.” This facetious 
epistle was of some length, and made 
up of friendly gossip, and a tirade at 
the end about politics. The second 
was in a very different strain, though 
it came from a friend, who had onee 
been assisted by O’Hanlon at a time 
when, without such interference, he 
would probably have lost his station 
in society, and been ecashiered, It 
ran thus ; 


“ Dear Sir,—The fortune I inherited 
by old Dodman’s demise is, I assure 
you, much over-rated, and brought with 
it many cares, which break my night’s 
rest. Not a single guinea is at my free 
command, for all is bespoke; my last 
year’s rents having turned out a failure. 
I am obliged to adopt the Latin adage, 
 satigit rerum suarum.’ But were it 
otherwise, I must frankly own to you 
that I would rather not meddle in your 
affairs, The reports I have heard may 
or may not be unfounded ; but I must be 
allowed to say, that the oldest friendship 
scarcely involves the necessity of enter- 
ing into any such subjects. My means, 
I assure you, are insufficient for adjust- 
ing with regularity the claims against 
me; I must therefore be excused for 
not wishin 
with rega 
service.’ 


to hear more on matters 
to which I can be of no 


Thus, the humiliations to whieh he 
had submitted proved in vain, and 
the calumnies industriously circulated 
against him by Diggles were not with- 
out effect. From one friend he en- 
countered mockery, from another down- 
right insult, and from three more abso- 
lute neglect. Meanwhile, Diggles was 
still a “respectable man ;” respect- 
able, also, were the Messrs. Vigilant : 
O'Hanlon, on the contrary, was for- 
gotten by all the world, except by 
those who, shrugging their shoulders, 
affected to commiserate the distress 
which his own dishonourable or im- 
prudent conduct had produced. In 
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this situation I found him in the be- 
ginning of Nov. 1823. The day was 
a dark autumnal one, increasing, if 
possible, the customary aspect of gloom 
and wretchedness in that hideous quar- 
ter of the town. As usual, he appeared 
imperturbably calm and self-collected ; 
in truth, there was on his part no pos- 
sibility of action ; and he had no other 
mode of evincing his magnanimity but 
by silent, stern endurance. In a few 
words, he acquainted me with the cir- 
cumstances under which he suffered, 
and which were as follows. 

Without any knowledge of his own 
real position as a merchant, he had 
applied for payment of a debt justly 
due, and his wife had on his account 
received it a short time after the docket 
had actually been struck. This was, 
consequently, an illegal act,—for all 
his estate, including debts, was now the 
property ofhis creditors ; and Diggles, 
acting in concert with Vigilant and 
Co., took especial care that the noble 
lord should be fiercely dunned for the 
same amount, as due to the bankrupt’s 
assignees, and even threatened with 
arrest, unless it were directly paid over 
again. Hereupon his lordship express- 
ed no little indignation, nor was it 
difficult to convince him that decep- 
tion had been practised, which it be- 
came his duty to punish. But the 
grand move on the part of Diggles 
was to get up a case of conspiracy and 
fraud ; for which purpose, it would be 
necessary to maintain that O'Hanlon 
and his so-styled wife were not mar- 
ried, but merely cohabited together. 
In this malicious attempt the law of 
England gave him ample support, for 
the marriage of a Catholic with a Pro- 
testant, by a foreign priest, and accord- 
ing to the Romish ritual, is little better 
than no marriage at all. Besides, where 
was the evidence to prove that even 
this ineffectual ceremony had taken 
place? Ignatia, according to his state- 
ment, was a mere kept-mistress ; her 
children were bastards; and this in- 
famous woman had conspired with her 
pretended husband to cheat Lord Au- 
gustus Roebuck out of a round sum! 

O'Hanlon appeared calm, as I have 
said, but deeply care-worn ; and, after 
the lapse of only a few weeks, looking 
twenty years older. For an _ entire 
month his wife had been the inmate 
ofa felons’ prison. I inquired when 
the trial came on, and whether he was 
provided with counsel ? 
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“ The trial,” said he, “is fixed for 
the day after to-morrow. As for coun- 
sel, | have none: lawyers do not work 
without money, and I cannot pay them. 
My only resource, therefore, is to plead 
my own cause.” 

“ And in so doing,” replied I, “have 
you any other basis of defence but your 
mere denial of the intentions imputed 
to you; for the facts, I presume, can- 
not be denied ?” 

“ I have nothing to rely on but the 
mens sibi conscia recti.” 

“ Which, in any /egal arena,” said 
I, “ would prove no better weapon of 
defence than a soap-bubble. In truth, 
it occasionally makes the matter worse. 
But trust to me, and, though the time 
is short, perhaps I shall be able to 
render some service.” 

I left him, with a vivid conscious- 
ness that the few hours in which I had 
to work were most precious, and re- 
solved to abandon every other pursuit 
till the threatening evils were averted. 
My first duty was to find a solicitor, 
who, unlike Diggles, would act quite 
as readily on motives of benevolence 
as from the desire of gain. Of this 
class I knew but one, and, luckily, 
met with him at home. He owned 
that, considering the shortness of our 
time, it would be difficult to secure a 
counsel ; however, he promised to do 
his utmost. 

Fearing that he might not succeed, 
I adopted for one day the habits ofa 
well-employed barrister: dined at five 
in a chop-house, and at six began my 
perambulations up and down the tot- 
tering staircases of the Temple. But, 
alas! though I did not go penniless 
(having, like Parson Adams, “ great 
riches” in my purse—enough, at least, 
to pay for a consultation), yet I was 
unknown and unrecommended, and, 
after divers interviews, could not ob- 
tain one favourable hearing. At last 
I had too much reason to doubt, if, 
within the whole range of this vener- 
able and tripartite establishment, there 
could be found a single heart that was 
not quite as cold and obdurate as its 
own brick walls; but meanwhile, my 
friend the solicitor, who possessed in- 
dependent fortune and ample influence, 
had been more successful, having re- 
tained an eminent counsel: so that I 
returned home to my country-house 
tolerably sure of the events of the 
morrow. 

On my arrival next day at ——— 
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sessions-house, my first care was to 
ask an interview with Mrs. O’Hanlon, 
at the iron grate of the prison, and to 
inform her, that within a few hours 
she would, in all probability, be freed : 
but, from the first glance at those ema- 
ciated features, I could not help being 
painfully impressed with the idea that, 
in regard to her, a doom of another tri- 
bunal had already gone forth, and that 
help for this world would come too late. 
We have all heard the anecdote ofa 
prisoner in the Bastile, whose mental 
agonies during one night were so acute, 
that next morning it seemed as if he 
had lived fifty years, and his hair had 
turned entirely gray. No wonder, 
then, that on the frail form of Ignatia 
the continued sufferings of a whole 
month should have produced fearful 
ravages; so that, at an accidental 
meeting, I might have passed her with- 
out recognition. 

Hier manner was perfectly calm and 
collected, and she expressed to me, in 
clear and strong language, the feelings 
which had borne her up under this 
trial. She owned, that the sentiment 
of scorn and indignation which she 
could not help entertaining against the 
cowardly perpetrators of such an out- 
rage, had been so powerful, that this, 
even more than religious principles, 
had sustained her. At the same time, 
she expressed fervent gratitude to Hea- 
ven that such persecution did not be- 
fall her during the illness of her fa- 
vourite child ; for, had she been drag- 
ged from her home during his last 
struggles, she must certainly have died, 
or become incurably insane. 

[ then returned to the lobby of the 
court-house, where I found my friendly 
solicitor, who, as there was time to 
spare, proposed our adjournment to a 
neighbouring coffee-house. 

* By the way,” said he, “I have 
discovered that we have a strong party 
mustered against us; and I suspect 
they will be considerably annoyed and 
perplexed by finding that we are pro- 
vided with counsel.” 

It was precisely so. In an adjoin- 
ing apartment to ours were assembled, 
in conclave, a worshipful society, con- 
sisting of the two Messrs. Vigilant, 
Mr. Diggles and his clerk, various 
witnesses, and, though last, of course 
not least, the noble lord whose evidence 
was so material in thisaflair. The voice 
of the latter was heard on the landing- 
place, loudly expressing his sentiments. 
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“ Had I before known,” said he, 
“‘ what has been first explained to me 
to-day, that Colonel O’Hanlon’s family 
were in actual distress, and that a poor 
woman, in the most delicate state of 
health, was to be imprisoned for a 
month, I would have paid the money 
ten times over rather than have sanc- 
tioned this action.” 

“ But, my lord,” said Diggles, “ the 
sufferings of the poor woman are quite 
out of the question. This is a criminal 
charge, and, being made and substan- 
tiated, cannot be abandoned.” 

“T shall have nothing more to do 
with it, however,” answered his lord- 
ship, taking up his hat; “* you may 
compel my attendance if you can.” 
And with these words he abruptly 
retired. 

“ The case is already so perfectly 
clear,” observed Mr, Vigilant, senior, 
* that we can succeed without his per- 
sonal evidence.” 

“ Of course,” replied Diggles, “ our 
counsel is amply instructed ; insomuch, 
that my attendance is no longer neces- 
sary.” He also prepared for departure. 

At this moment O’Hanlon arrived, 
and caught the last words as they is- 
sued from the room occupied by our 
adversaries. From the workings of his 
countenance, I perceived in an instant 
what was passing in his mind. He 
kept the door a-jar, waiting in ambush 
for Diggles; and, had we not been 
aware of his intentions, and forcibly 
withheld him, would probably have 
annihilated the pettifogger on the spot. 

The trial came on in its due course. 
The charge made by the leading bar- 
rister against O'Hanlon and I[gnatia 
Morris was so conclusive, and the evi- 
dence he quoted so overpowering, 
that not a doubt could be entertained 
of the impression made on the mind 
of the presiding judge. In the course 
of his speech, however, a sealed note 
was handed to him, the contents of 
which seemed to moderate his tone; 
and in conclusion this learned gentle- 
man ‘“‘ was authorised to say, that if 
the defendants chose to plead guilty, 
the ‘injured party’ would generously 
interpose his best efforts to obtain a 
mitigation of their final sentence.” 

It was actually the first time in my 
life that I had attended any criminal 
court, and it seemed to me, that if the 
very devil himself had been employed 
as counsel he could not have displayed 
greater cunning and maliguity than 
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old Alley, for some time, did on this 
occasion. Meanwhile, I wondered at 
the perfect nonchalance and equani- 
mity displayed by the counsellor on 
our side of the question ; who, indeed, 
sat so composed, that he would have 
appeared more than half asleep, had 
it not been for an occasional smile that 
played on his features, and that he 
now and then took a pinch of snuff. 

When the accusation finished he 
started up, and, with an ironical grin 
on his cold saturnine visage, exclaimed, 
* Plead guilty, indeed! This would 
better become my learned brother, or 
his employers, who probably know by 
this time that they are at our mercy, 
and must pay heavy damages when 
we choose to exact them. A more 
infamous conspiracy than this never 
existed. On the merits of the case I 
am, were it requisite, fully prepared. 
The charge is, in all its bearings, radi- 
cally false ; and on this ground I am 
ready, ifcalled on, to defend my clients. 
But [ have no need, and it would be 
unprofessional to take up the time of 
the court with such details; because 
the spirit of malignity has been here 
so fierce that it overshot the mark, and 
so has neglected to carry even a fair 
semblance of legal accuracy along 
with it.” 

I am a tolerable arithmetician, but 
no lawyer, and absolutely forget the 
arguments which he used to carry his 
point. Suffice it to say, that the in- 
dictment was not only deficient as to 
moral truth, but technically defective. 
In five minutes he had quashed and 
demolished the action, as completely 
as if it never had existed; though no 
one could entertain a shadow of doubt 
that, had not this barrister (or another, 
equally qualified) been employed, the 
result must have been the full com- 
mittal of the prisoners. O'’Hanlon’s 
statement of his own integrity would 
have gone for nothing, and, instead of 
being strengthened, would in effect 
have turned out worse, on account of 
the vehemence and excitement with 
which, as a man suffering under the 
most cruel injuries, he would doubtless 
have delivered his oration. 

Of course, the prisoners were en- 
tirely acquitted, and disgrace should 
have fallen exclusively and crushingly 
on the other party. But, alas! it did 
not. The Messrs. Vigilant appeared 
on 'Change as usual, dined at their 

favourite coffee-house, and that very 
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evening, by one nefarious transaction, 
“netted” a large sum. Mr. Diggles 
also returned to his usual employ- 
ments; and in the evening, finding 
himself rather fatigued, refreshed him- 
self with a bottle of his ci-devant client’s 
best wine. The reader may, however, 
derive some satisfaction from learning, 
that the financial schemes, both of the 
attorney and his abetters, completely 
failed ; so that he never obtained one 
fraction of his expected reward. 

But what became of the poor [gnatia 
and her husband? He, of course, 
though freed from the criminal charge, 
was yet loaded with that of debt; 
which is, in one respect, worse than 
felony ; for, give the law its own 
course, and there is no prescribed li- 
mit of duration to the punishment. 
Separated they must be, for wives are 
not permitted to inhabit the King’s 
ak. prison ; nor could she there 
have obtained the aid which her situa- 
tion in advanced pregnancy required. 
She returned to her humble lodging, 
where Mrs. Burrowes, having amply 
paid herself by the sale of the picture, 
and not having found any other tenant, 
was, in truth, willing enough to receive 
her; but this willingness was disguised 
by a very repulsive manner, and accom- 
panied by the words, “ Come back, 
indeed! I ’opes in God you won’t 
bring any more police-officers dis- 
gracing my ’ouse; as never, till you 
came, we had a discreditable lodger. 
Howsomdever, I would not be hard 
on any Christian; so you may come 
in. Only mind this—don’t let me see 
you pray no more to images !” 

With a mechanical pertinacity, after 
the first interview with her children, 
Ignatia immediately asked for her 
drawing-materials, in order to provide 
for their support; and set to work as 
if she had never been removed from 
home. But the spell was broken, and 
the world changed around her. There 
was no moral change, it is true. She 
had suffered before, and endured with 
patience. Iler sufferings were in- 
creased, and she was still patient; but 
the light of hope had for ever faded. 
In plain terms, her health had been 
irreparably injured, and it was in vain 
that she endeavoured to fix her atten- 
tion on the paper. The lamp of life 
burned feebly, and, with her utmost 
efforts, she could not now earn above 
a quarter of her former income. The 
purchaser of her drawings perceived 
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the change of style, and was aware of 
the sad cause: but for this he cared 
not; and at last said, that unless she 
could finish them with more care and 
spirit, “such things would no longer 
suit him.” 

As for O’Hanlon, he remained in 
bondage, All creditors had loosened 
their hold except one, who had already 
been paid more than two-thirds of his 
claim, and who had profited so much, 
that he now could not lose. This in- 
dividual declared (with truth) that he 
cared not a rush about the money, but 
he had been deceived. No man ought 
to contract a debt without means to 
pay it in full. He was resolved, as 
an “honest man,” to mark his sense 
of this injustice; and O’Hanlon might 
remain incarcerated till his dying hour, 
rather than he would sign his acquittal, 
[It may be as well to mention, en 
passant, that this exemplary person, 
though looked on as rich, shortly after- 
wards declared himself insolvent, ob- 
tained in due course his protection 
from the Bankruptcy Court, continu- 
ing to drink his three bottles of Lafitte 
per diem, defrauded all his creditors, 
and has since begun anew, and on a 
grand scale. } 

So matters stood, and time rolled 
on, till the weary winter closed in. 
Ignatia’s health evidently and rapidly 
declined ; but her life was, as usual in 
such cases, preserved till the hour of 
her trial drew on. The child to which 
she gave birth lived only a short time, 
but longer than the poor mother, whose 
constitution, owing to a rheumatic fever 
endured in prison, was irretrievably 
broken. The preceding five months 
had on her frame done the work of 
fifty years; and at last, without ap- 
parent pain or convulsion, but as if 
thoroughly worn out, she expired, 
This catastrophe had some influence 
even on the hard-hearted Mrs. Bur- 
rowes. Death, somehow, conquers ani- 
mosity that seemed to be pitiless and 
immitigable, and with marvellous in- 
consistency we lament, or pretend to 
lament, the decease of persons, to save 
whom we would scarcely have agreed 
to walk across the street in a wet 
night. 

With regard to O'Hanlon, there was 
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a change also. His was a frame seem- 
ingly made of oak and iron, that re- 
sisted every blow; and if his body were 
tough, his mind was much more so; 
consequently, he lived on: but he be- 
came a decided misanthrope. He had 
requested of the marshal of the King’s 
Bench to be allowed, in custody of a 
turnkey, to visit his dying wife ; but 
this favour was, of course, sternly re- 
fused him. The feelings which then 
corroded his heart baffle the power of 
language, and the reader will, no doubt, 
willingly excuse me for not dwelling 
on them. Not a murmur escaped his 
lips ; he bore his complicated affliction 
like the sternest of martyrs; but his 
very being henceforth was made up of 
hatred and resentment against that 
country and that nation under whose 
laws the system of punishment without 
crime is carried to such extremes of 
atrocity-— where, under the hallowed 
name of justice, are perpetrated the 
most abominable iniquities ; and peo- 
ple bearing the appellation of Christians 
are allowed, for the sake of a few pencé 
or pounds, to trample on every dictate 
of lhahantty. An accidental circum- 
stance, arising from the benevolent at- 
tendance of an eminent physician at 
his wife’s death-bed, procured him 
from the highest quarter that assistance 
which, had it come earlier, might havé 
saved him and his family from all their 
miseries. At first, he seemed almost 
to hesitate about accepting any such 
favour; but, on reflection, a sudden 
resolve started into his mind. He was 
possessed with the ardent and anxious 
wish to leave England for ever, and to 
establish his surviving children at the 
same Portuguese convent at which 
their mother had been educated. To 
his noble friend, therefore, through 
whom the offer had been made, he 
communicated the limited nature of 
his ambition ; which was, of course, 
gratified. What has befallen him since 
I do partly know, and this may serve 
as materials for another chapter. Mean- 
while, let my friend Diggles, if he yet 
flourishes, read this communication, 
and, while he sips his old madeira, 
“ pause and ponder.” 
W. P. 
Maidstone, June 1836. 
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SIR JOHN SOANE, 


In Fielding’s comedy of the Miser, a sycophant, Lappet, holds the following 
dialogue with the old curmudgeon whose sexagenarian amours he is encouraging : 
‘* Lappet. But take care not to appear too young: she insists on sixty, at least. 
— Lovegold. This humour is altogether strange, methinks. — Lappet. She carries it 
further, sir, than can be imagined. She has in her chamber several pictures: but 
what do you think they are? None of your smock-faced young fellows — your 
Adonis’, your Cephalus’, your Paris’, your Apollos! No, sir! You see nothing there 
but handsome figures of Saturn, King Priam, old Nestor, and good Father Anchises 
on his son's shoulders ! — Lovegold. Admirable! This is more than I could expect.” 


We are pretty sure that no one will be so besotted as to fancy, from the ap- 
pearance of yonder venerable effigy, that decrepitude and dotage are the best 
recommendation to a niche in the Gallery of Recrna. Have we not hung up in 
her pinacotheca, Cephalus Ainsworth, Narcissus Bulwer, and Parisian D’Orsay ? 
As a set-off to the fascinations of that distinguished trio, look to the right, ladies 
and gentlemen, and you will see old Soane of the Antiquarian Society, ex-Architect 
to the old Lady in Threadneedle Street, an. et. LXXXIL., delineated at full length. 

‘* Veluti votiva picta tabella forma senis.” 

Every one has heard of the fracas at the Literary Fund —of Maclise the 
painter, and of Jerdan the iconoclast. The removal of a shattered old lutrin 
furnished Boileau with materials for an epic ; the disappearance of a rotten old 
bucket fired the muse of Tassoni: but the demolition of Soane’s portrait is yet 
unsung. The grave objection taken to its excessive likeness must apply, we 
fear, equally to our sketch; and it will be seen, that the features of the case have 
not been improved by the penknife of the Gazetteer. Indeed, that exploit had 
not even the merit of originality: the experiment of rejuvenating a tough old 
subject, by the process of cutting up, was long ago tried on Pelias, king of 
Colchis, at the suggestion of Medea the witch, and was not found to answer, 

We know Jerpan to have been actuated by the most praiseworthy motives 
in putting out of the way what he facetiously called “ a bone of contention ;” but 
we now learn, with sincere regret, that Sir John has allowed himself to be ear- 
wigged, by certain interested parties, into a withdrawal of his name and counte- 
nance from an unoffending charity on grounds so truly ridiculous. When those 
who are born to rank and affluence open their purse to the distressed sons of 
literature, they at best but discharge a debt; for, in many an instance, their life, 

** A sick epicure’s dream, 
Incoherent and gross, even grosser had past, 
Were it not for the cordial and life-giving beam 

Which genius and wit round their nothingness cast.” 
But has Sir John Soane forgotten the year 1777, when a poor mason’s son, on a 
pittance of sixty pounds, drawn from an institution like this, was enabled to lay 
the foundations of professional knowledge on which he has since had the good 
fortune to raise so gorgeous a superstructure of wealth, crowned with honourable 
distinction? In what has Cuarrry offended? Is it ner fault that wrinkles 
will attend on good old age, that gums will become toothless, and cheeks 
collapsed? While INTELLECT survives, it is yet a noble ruin; but when symp- 
toms of decay, such as we would fain not have thus to record, make themselves 
there perceptible, we must only sigh out our sorrowful conviction, “ fis anus /” 

Literature can do more for his fame than stone and mortar will ever achieve, 
and, if he be wise, he will make the Muses the caryatides of his renown. Ever 
since the art of printing arose, Glory has been in its gift and Immortality at its 
disposal: in the dark ages, says Victor Hugo, “ les Iliades prenaient la forme 
de cathédrales.” The contemporary mind painfully and laboriously sought to 
eternise itself in huge masses; Masonry was the expression, Architecture the 
language, of society. Nowadays, human thought becomes a myriad of birds, 
and wafts its simultaneous flight to the four corners of the earth. You can 
demolish a monument, but you cannot grapple with usrquity ; an MS. may be 
destroyed, but Epirrons defy torch and Turk: a picture is cut in shreds, but 
Reoina’s Gatteny is flung open to the eye ofages yet unborn, Adieu, Sir John! 
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The Songs of Horace. 


THE SONGS OF HORACE. 
DECADE THE SECOND. 


(From the Prout Papers.—No. XXI.) 


“ Horatium in quibusdam nolim interpretari.”—QurycTitiant Instit. Or., i. 8. 


“« The lyrical part of Horace can never be perfectly translated.” 
Sam. Jounson apud Boswe t, vol. vii, p. 219. 


‘« Horacio es de todos los poetas latinos el mas dificil de manejar.” 
Don Javier ve Burcos, p. 11. Madrid, 1820. 


“ HTorace crochette et furette tout le magasin des mots.”— Monratcneg, Essais. 
‘ Prout’s translations from Horace are too free and easy.” —Atheneum, 9th July, 1836. 
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The sage Monraicne, a grave CasTiLian, 

Old Dr. Jounson, and QurncriLian, 

Would say, a task, by no means facile, 

Had fallen to him of WarerGRassuILt. 

May he, then, claim indulgence for his 

Renewed attempt to render Horace?.... 

As for your critic o° th’ Asinzum, 

We (Yorke), unrancoured, hope to see him 
Smoking yet many a pipe, an’t please ye, 

With us at old Prout’s “ rree and gasy.”—O, Y. 


Ir is fully admitted at this time of day, that endurable translations, in any 


modern idiom, of the Greek and Roman capi d’opera, are lamentably few. But 
if there be a paucity of successful attempts in prose, it must not surprise us that 
the candidates for renown in the poetical department should be still less fortu- 
nate in the efforts they have made to climb the sacred hill, by catching at the 
skirts of some classic songster. The established and canonised authors of an- 
tiquity seem to view with no favourable eye these surreptitious endeavours to get 
at the summit-level of their glorious pre-eminence, and Horace in particular 
(as Mawworm, or Mathews, would say) has positively resolved on “ wearing a 
Spenser.” To the luckless and presumptuous wight who would fain follow him, 
in the hope of catching at a fold of his impracticable jacket, he turns round 
and addresses, in his own peculiar Latin, the maxim which we will content 
ourselves with giving in the French of Voltaire: 


‘¢ LE NOMBRE DES ELUS AU PARNASSE EST COMPLET!” 


“‘ The places are all taken, on the double-peaked mountain of Greek and Roman 
poesy the mansions are all tenanted; the classic Pegasus won’t carry double ; 
there is not the slightest chance here: go elsewhere, friend, and seek out in the 
regions of the north a Parnassus of your own.” 

Whereupon we are reminded of an anecdote of the Irish Rebellion of 1798, 
when the German horse-auxiliaries were routed at Ballynacoppul, in the county 
Wexford, by the bare-footed heroes of the pike and pitchfork. A victorious 
Patlander was busily engaged in a field pulling off the boots from a dead 
trooper, when another repealer, coming up, suggested the propriety of dividing 
the spoil — half-a-pair being, in his opinion, a reasonable allowance for both. 
“ Why, then, neighbour,” quietly observed the operator in reply, “can’t you be 
aisy, and go and kill a Hessian for yourself?” By what process of induction 
this story occurred to us just now we cannot imagine ; apropos des bottles, most 
probably. 

Certain it is, that, to succeed, a translation must possess more or less in- 
trinsic originality. Among us, Pore’s Homer is, beyond all comparison, the 
most successful performance of its kind; not that it textually reproduces the 
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Iliad — task far more accurately accomplished by the maniac Cowper, in his 
unreadable version—but because the richly endowed mind of Pope himself pours 
out its own opulence in every line, and works the mineral ores of Greece with 
the abundant resources of English capital. 

Dryden’s forcible and vigorous, but more frequently rollicking and titubant, 
progress through the AZneid, may awhile arrest attention; nay, ever and anon 
some bold passage will excite our wonder, at the felicitous hardihood of “ glo- 
rious John :” but it would be as wrong to call it Vinci, as to take the slap- 
dash plungings of a “ wild-goose at play” for the graceful and majestic motion 
of the Swan of Mantua gliding on the smooth surface of his native Mincio, 
under a luxuriant canopy of reeds. The Tacrrus of Arthur Murphy is not 
the terse, significant, condensed, and deep-searching contemporary of Pliny ; 
no one would feel more puzzled than the Roman to recognise his own semi- 
oracular style in the sonorous phraseology, the guasi-Gibbonian period, the 
“Jong-impedimented march of oratoric pomp” with which the Cork man has 
encumbered him. And yet Murphy tacitly passes for a fit English represent- 
ative of the acute ANNALIST, the scientific ANALYSER of imperial Rome. Our 
Junius alone could have done justice to the iron Latinity of Tacitus. To trans- 
late the letters of old “ Nominis umbra” into French or Italian, would be as 
hopeless an experiment as to try and Anglicise the naif Lafontaine, or make 
Metastasio talk his soft nonsense through the medium of our rugged gutturals. 
Plutarch was lucky enough to have found long ago, among the French, a kindred 
mind in old Amyot: the only drawback to which good-fortune is, that your 
modern Gaul requires anaelr to translate the translator. Abbé Delille has 
enriched his country with an admirable version of the Georgics ; but the same 
ornamental touches which he used so successfully in embellishing Virgil, have 
rendered his translation of our Milton a model of absurdity. 

No one reads Ossian nowadays in England ; his poems lie neglected among 
us —“ desolate” as the very “ walls of Balclutha:” yet in Italy, thanks to 
Cesarotti, “ Fingal” still brandishes his spear “like an icicle,” and the stars 
continue “ dimly to twinkle through thy form, ghost of the gallant Oscar!” The 
affair presents, in truth, a far more ornate and elaborate specimen of the bombast 
in the toscana farella than it doth in the original Macphersonic ; and Buonaparte, 
who confessedly modelled the style of his “‘ proclamations” on the speeches of 
these mad Hi ia derived all his phil-Ossianism from the work of Cesar- 
otti. Of the Paradise Lost there happen to be a couple of excellent Italian 
versions (with the author of one, the exiled Guido Sorelli, we now and then 
crack a bottle at Offley’s); and /’ Eneide of Anibal Caro is nearly unexception- 
able. Rapsecais has met, in our Sir Thomas Urquhart, a congenial spirit; but 
Dow Quixore has never been enabled to cross the Pyrennees, much less the 
ocean-boundaries of the peninsula. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that 
Westminster has lately sent, in Evans, a rival of the woful knight's chivalry to 
St. Sebastian. To return to the classics: when we have named Dr. Giffurd’s 
Juvenal, with the praiseworthy labours of Sotheby and Chapman, we think we 
have exhausted the subject; for it requires no conjuror to tell us that Tom 
Moore’s Anacreon is sad rubbish, and that, in hundreds of similar cases, the 
troduttore differs from a traditore only by a syllable. 

On the theory, as well as the practice of translation, old Prout seems to have 
bestowed considerable attention ; though it would appear, at first, somewhat 
strange, that so eccentric and self-opinionated a genius as he evidently possessed 
could stoop to the common drudgery of merely transferring the thoughts of 
another man from one idiom into a second or third — nay, occasionally, a fourth 
(as in the case of “ Les Bois de Blarney”’), instead of pouring out on the world 
his own ideas in a copious flood of original composition. Why did he not indite 
a “poem” of his own? write a treatise on political economy? figure as a 
natural theologian? turn history into romance for the ladies? or into an old 
almanack for the Whigs? We believe the matter has been already explained 
by us; but, lest there should be any mistake, we do not care how often we 
repeat the father’s favourite assertion, that, in these latter days, “ ontGINALITY 
there can be none.” The thing is not to be had. Disguise thyself as thou 
wilt, Plagiarism ! thou art still perceptible to the eye of the true bookworm ; 
and the silent process of reproduction in the world of ideas is net more demon- 
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strable to the scientific inquirer than the een metempsychosis of matter 
itself, through all its variform molecules. As Horace has it: 


*« Multa renascuntur que jam cecidere.”—-Ep, ad Pison., 70. 


Or, to quote the more direct evidence of honest old Chaucer, who discovered the 
incontrovertible fact at the very peep-o’-day of modern literature : 


---- @ut of olve felvies, as man saieih, 
Comith all this newe corne from pere to pearn; 
Anv out of olde bokis, in goon faithe, 
Comith all this newe science that menne learn.” 

Scarce is an ancient writer sunk into oblivion, or his works withdrawn from 
general perusal, when some literary Beau Tibbs starts upon town with the iden- 
tical cast-off intellectual wardrobe, albeit properly “refreshed” so as to puzzle any 
mortal eye, save that of a regularly educated Jew old-clothesman. App1son 
has hinted, somewhat obscurely, his belief in the practice here described, when 
(recording his judgment allegorically) he says — 

** Soon as the shades of night prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond’rous tale.” * 


Should any one wish to see this truth further developed, let him purchase a book 
called Zhe Wondrous Tale of Alroy, by Benjamin Disraeli the Younker; of 
which, no doubt, a few copies remain on hands. 

So long ago as the seventy-second Olympiad, an ingenious writer of Greek 
songs had already intimated his knowledge of these goings-on in the literar 
circles, and of the brain-sucking system generally, when he most truly (though 
enigmatically) represents the “ black earth” drinking the rain-water, the trees 
pumping up the moisture of the soil, the sun inhaling the ocean vapours and 
vegetable juices, the moon living equally on suction — 

O 9’ nru0s barerray 
Tov Y'ndsov osAnvn’ 


and so on, through a long series of compotations and mutual hobnobbings, to the 
end of the chapter. Most modern readers are satisfied with moonshine. 

Prout had too high a sense of honesty to affect original writing; hence he 
openly gave himself out as a simple translator. ‘ Non meus hic sermo” was his 
constant avowal, and he sincerely pitied the numerous pretenders to inventive 
genius with whom the times abound. Smitten with the love of antique excel- 
lence, and absorbed in the contemplation of classic beauty, he turned with 
disdain from books of minor attraction, and had no relish save for the ever- 
enduring perfections of the Greek and Roman muse. He delighted in transfer- 
ring these ancient thoughts to a modern vocabulary, and found solace and 
enjoyment in the renewed repercussion of remote and bygone “old familiar” 
sounds. 

There is not, in the whole range of pagan mythology, a more graceful im- 
personation than that of the nymph Echo— the disconsolate maiden, who pined 
away until nothing remained but the faculty of giving back the voice: of her 
beloved. To the veteran enthusiast of Watergrasshill, little else was left in the 
decline of his age but a corresponding tendency to ¢ranslate what in his youth he 
had admired ; though it must be added, that his echoes were sometimes like the 
one at Killarney, which, if asked, “ How do you do, Paddy Blake?” will answer, 
“ Pretty well, I thank you !” Otiver Yorke. 


Regent Street, July 26th. 


Watergrasshill, half-past eleven. among the crowd of attributes ascribed 


In the natural progress of things, 
and following the strict order of suc- 
cession, I alight on the tenth ode of 
book the first, whereof the title is “Ap 
Mercurrum.” This personage, called 
by the Greeks, Ilermes, or the inter- 
“ preter,” deserves particular notice at 
my hands in this place; forasmuch as, 


to him by pagan divines, and the vast 
multiplicity of occupations to which 
he is represented as giving his atten- 
tion (such as performing heavenly 
messages, teaching eloquence, guiding 
ghosts, presiding over highways, pa- 
tronising commerce and robbers), he 
originated, and may be supposed. to 
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preserve a lingéring regard for, the art 
of translation. Conveyancing is a 
science divisible into many depart- 
ments, over all which his influence, no 
doubt, extends : nor is it the least trou- 
blesome province ofall aptly to convey 
the meaning of a difficult writer. With 
Orpnevs, then, may it be allowable 
to address him on the threshold of a 
task like mine — 
Kavli wou Egusia, Aung ayytat, x Te As 


Indeed, Dean Swift, in his advice to 
poets, seems to be fully aware of the 
importance to be attached to the assist- 
ance of so useful and multiform an 
agent, when he knowingly penned the 
following recipe for “ the machinery” 
of an epic: 

“Take of deities, male and female, 
as many as you can use ; separate them 
into two equal parts, and keep Jupiter 
in the middle: let Juno set him in a 
ferment, and Venus mollify him. Re- 
member, on all occasions, to make use 
of voLaTILE Mencury.” 

The quantity of business necessarily 
transacted by him in his innumerable 
capacities, has furnished that profane 
scoffer at allestablished creeds, Luctan, 
with matter of considerable merriment ; 
he going so far, in one of his dialogues, 
as to hint, that, though young in ap- 
pearance (according to what sculpture 
and painting have made of his outward 
semblance), he must fain be as old as 
Japhet in malice. This degenerate 
Greek would seem to look on the god 
of wit, eloquence, commerce, and di- 
plomacy, as a sort of pagan compound 
of Figaro, Rothschild, Dick Turpin, and 
Talleyrand. It would be naturally ex- 
pected that our neighbours, the French, 
should have evinced, from the earliest 
times, an instinctive partiality for so 
lively an impersonation of their own 
endemic peculiarities; and we there- 
fore feel no surprise in finding that fact 
recorded by a holy father of the second 
century (Tertullian adversus Gnostic, 
cap. vii.), the same observation occur- 
ring to Cesar in his Commentaries, 
viz. * Galli deum maxime Mercurium 
colunt” (lib. iv.). Huer,-the illus- 
trious bishop of Avranches, has brought 
considerable ability to the identification 
of Mercury, or Hermes Trismegistus, 
with the Hebrew shepherd Moses ; 
and this, I confess, has been my own 
system, long ago adopted by me on the 
perusal of Father Kircher’s Gidipus. 
The twisted serpents round his ma- 
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gical rod are but slight indications of 
his connexion with Egypt, compared 
to the coincidences which might be 
alleged were it advisable to enter on 
the inquiry; and I merely allude to it 
here because Horace himself thinks 
proper, in the following ode, to call 
his celestial patron a “ nephew of Mount 
Ailas:” setting thus at rest the ques- 
tion of his African pedigree. This 
odd expression has been re-echoed by 
an Italian poet of celebrity in some 
sonorous lines: 


“* Scendea talor degli inaurati scanni 
E risaliva alle stellanti rote, 
Araldo dagli Dei battendo i vanni 

D’ Atlante il facondissimo nipote.” 


We are told by Apollodorus how 
the god, walking one day on the banks 
of the Nile, after the annual inundation 
had ceased, and the river had fallen 
back into its accustomed channel, found 
a dead tortoise lying on its back, all 
the fleshy parts’ of which had been 
dried up by the action ofthe sun’s rays, 
so intensely powerful in Egypt: but 
a few of the tougher fibres remained ; 
upon touching which, the light-fingered 
deity found them to emit an agreeable 
tone. Forthwith was conceived in his 
inventive brain the idea ofa lute. Thus, 
the laws of gravitation are reported to 
have suggested themselves to Newton, 
while pondering in his orchard of an 
afternoon, on seeing a ripe apple fall 
from its parent branch. The Corinth- 
ian capital was the result of a Greek 
girl having left her clothes-basket, co- 
vered over with a tile, on a plant of 
acanthus. The sTEAM-ENGINE origin- 
ated in observing the motion of the lid 
on a barber’s kettle. Whatever grace- 
fulness and beauty may be found in 
the three first statements (and, surely, 
they are highly calculated to charm the 
fancy), the last, I fear (though leading 
to far more important consequences 
than all the rest), offers but a meagre 
subject for painting or poetry. 

The Latin name of Mercury is de- 
rived, according to a tradition reli- 
giously preserved among those heredit- 
ary guardians of primitive ignorance, 
the schoolmasters, from the word merv, 
merchandise. I beg leave to submit 
(and I am borne out by an old MS. 
in the King’s Library, Paris, marked 
B. #.), that, though the name of com- 
mercial commodities may have been 
aptly taken from the god supposed to 
preside over their prosperous inter- 
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change, ne himself was so called from 
his functions of messenger between 
earth and heaven, quasi MEDIUS CUR- 
RENS ; an origin of far higher import, 
and an allusion to far more sacred 
doctrines, than are to be gathered from 
the ordinary ravings of pagan theology. 

Among the Greeks, he rejoiced in 
the equally significant title of Hermes, 
or, the  expounder of hidden things.” 
And, for all the purposes of life, it 
would appear that he was as constantly 
put in requisition by his classic de- 
votees of old, as St. Antonio of Padua 
is at the present day among the vet- 
turini, and the vulgar generally through- 
out Italy. It is, however, a somewhat 
strange contradiction in the Greek sys- 
tem of divinity, that the god of loco- 
motion and rapidity should also be the 
protector of fixtures, milestones, land- 
marks, monumental erections, and of 
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matters conveying the idea of pertma- 
nence and stability. The well-known 
signet of Erasmus, which gave.rise to 
sundry malicious imputations against 
that eminent priest, was a statue of the 
god in the shape of a ¢erminus, with 
the motto, “‘cEDo NuLLI;”’ and every 
one knows what odium attached itself 
to the youth Alcibiades, when, in a 
mad frolic, he removed certain figures 
of this description, during a night of 
jollity, in the streets of Athens. The 
author of the Book of Proverbs gives 
a caution, which it were well for mo- 
dern destructives were they to take to 
themselves, entering into the spirit 
that dictated that most sensible admo- 
nition (Prov. xxii. 28), “‘ Remove _ not 
the ancient landmarks which thy fa» 
thers have set:” * Ne transgrediaris 
terminos antiquos quos posuerunt palres 
tui.”— Id. Vulgate. 


Ope X.—Hymn To Mercury. 


** Mercuri facunde Nepos Atrantis.” 


. 


Persuasive Hermes! Arric’s son! 
Who — scarce had human life begun — 
Amid our rude forefathers shone 

With arts instructive, 
And man to new refinement won 

With grace seductive. 


Il. 


Herald of Jove, and of his court, 
The lyre’s inventor and support, 
Genius! that can at will resort 
To glorious cunning ; 
Both gods and men in furtive sport 
And wit outrunning ! 


III. 


You, when a child the woods amid, 
Apo.to’s kine drew off and hid ; 
And when the god with menace bid 
The spoil deliver, 
Forced him to smile—for, while he chid, 
You stole his quiver! 
lV. 
The night old Priam sorrowing went, 
With gold, through mary a Grecran tent, 
And many a foeman’s watchfire, bent 
To ransom Hecror, 
In you he found a provident 
Guide and protector. 
V. 
Where bloom Exystum’s groves, beyond 
Death’s portals and the SryGian pond, 
You guide the ghosts with golden wand, 
Whose special charm is 
That Jove and Pivro both are fond 
Alike of Hrrmes! 


I, 


Mercuri, facunde nepos Atlantis, 

Qui feros cultus hominum recentum 

Voce formasti catus, et decorz 
More palestre ! 


II. 


Te canam, magni Jovis et Deorum 

Nuntium, curveque lyre parentem 

Callidum, quidquid placuit, jocoso 
Condere furto. 


Ill. 


Te, boves olim nisi reddidisses 

Per dolum amotas, puerum minaci 

Voce dum terret, viduus pharetra 
Risit Apollo. 


IV. 
Quin et Atridas, duce te, superbos, 
llio dives Priamus relicto, 
Thessalosque ignes et iniqua Troje 
Castra fefellit. 


V. 
Tu pias letis animas reponis 
Sedibus, virgaque levem coerces 
Aurea turbam, superis Deorum 
Gratus et imis. 
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So much for Mercury. Turn we 
now to another feature in the planetary 
system. The rage for astrological pur- 
suits, and the belief in a secret in- 
fluence exercised by the stars over the 
life and fortune of individuals, seems 
to have, at certain epochs of the world’s 
history, to have seized on mankind like 
a periodical epidemic ; but at no junc- 
tion of human affairs was the mania so 
prevalent as after the death of Julius 
Cesar. The influx of Asiatic luxury 
had been accompanied by the arrival 
at Rome of a number of “ wise men 
from the east,” and considerable cu- 
riosity had been excited among all 
classes by the strange novelty of orient- 
al traditions. Among these remnants 
of original revelation, the announce- 
ment of a forthcoming Conqueror, to 
be harbingered and ushered into the 
possession of empire by a mysterious 
star,* had fixed the attention of poli- 
tical intriguers as a fit engine for work- 
ing on popular credulity; and hence 
the partisans of young Octavius were 
constantly ringing the changes on 
“ Cxsaris Astrum” and “ Jutium 
Srvvs,” until they had actually forced 
the populace into a strong faith in the 
existence of some celestial phenomenon 
connected with the imperial house of 
Cesar. Those who recollect, as I do, 
how famously Pastorini’s Prophecies 
assisted the interests of Captain Rock 
and the dynasty of Derrynane, will 
understand the nature of this sort of 
humbug, and will readily imagine how 
the mob of Rome was tutored by the 
augurs into a firm reliance on the in- 
terference of heaven in the business. 
Buonaparte was too shrewd a student 
of human weaknesses, and had read 
history too carefully to overlook the 
tendency of the vulgar towards this 
belief in supernatural apparitions ; 
hence he got up an ignis fatuus of his 
own, which he called the “ Sotert 
p’AuSTERLITZ,” and out of which he 
took a particular shine on’ more than 
one brilliant occasion. Many an old 
infidel grenadier was firmly persuaded, 
that, better than Joshua the Jew, their 
leader could command the glorious 
disc to do his biddings; and every 
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battle-field, consequently, became a 
“valley of Ajalon,’’ where they smote 
the sourcrout children of Germany to 
their hearts’ content. But we are wan- 
dering from the era of Augustus. By 
a very natural process, the belief in a 
ruling star, in connexion with the im- 
perial family, expanded itself from that 
narrow centre into the broad circum- 
ference of every family in the empire ; 
and each individual began to fancy he 
might discover a small twinkling shiner, 
of personal importance to himself, in 
the wide canopy of heaven. Great, in 
consequence, was the profit accruing to 
any cunning seer from the east, who 
might happen to set up an observatory 
on some one of the seven hills for the 
purpose of allotting to each lady and 
gentleman their own particular planet. 
Nostradamus, Cagliostro, Dr. Spurz- 
heim, and St. John Long, had long 
been anticipated by Roman practi- 
tioners ; and in the annals of roguery, 
as well as of literature and politics, 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

In Mr. Ainsworth’s yet unpublished 
romance of the Admirable Crichton 
(which he has had the idea of submit- 
ting to my perusal), I cannot but com- 
mend the use he has made of the astro- 
logical practices so prevalent under 
the reign of Henry Trois, and in the 
days of Catherine de Medicis; indeed, 
I scarcely know any of the so-called 
historical novels of this frivolous gener- 
ation, which has altogether so graphic- 
ally reproduced the spirit and character 
of the times, as this dashing and daring 
portraiture of the young Scotchman 
and his contemporaries. 

The mistress of Horace, it would 
seem, had taken it into her head to go 
consult these soothsayers from Chal- 
dea, as to the probable duration of the 
pes life and her own—of course, 

ancying it needless to inquire as to 
the probabilty of their amours being 
quite commensurate with the continu- 
ance of their earthly career; a matter 
which circumstances, nevertheless, 


should render somewhat problematical 
— whereupon her lover chides the 
propensity, in the following strain of 
tender and affectionate remonstrance : 


 Queritis et celo pua@NicuM INVENTA Sereno 


Quz sit stella,” &c. &c.—Lib. ii. 20, 60. 



















I. 


Love, mine! seek not to grope 

Through the dark windings of CuatpEan witchery, 

To learn your horoscope, 

Or mine, from vile adepts in fraud and treachery. 
My Levcono#! shun 

Those sons of Basyion. 






II. 


Far better ’twere to wait, 


Calmly resigned, the destined hour’s maturity, 


Whether our life’s brief date 


This winter close, or, through a long futurity, 


For us the sea still roar 
On yon Tyrrenean shore. 


Ill, 


Let Wispom fill the cup: — 
Vain hopes of lengthened days and years felicitous 
Fo.iy may treasure up ; 
Ours be the day that passeth — unsolicitous 
Of what the next may bring. 

Time flieth as we sing ! 





Horace has been often accused of 
plundering the Greeks, and of trans- 
ferring entire odes from their language 
into Latin metres. The charge is per- 
fectly borne out by conclusive facts, 
and I shall have many an opportunity 
of recurring to the evidences, as af- 
forded in the subsequent decades of 
this series. The opening of the fol- 
lowing glorious dithyramb is clearly 
borrowed from the AvaksPogusyyts “Tyvos 
of Pindar; but I venture to say that 
there is not, in the whole collection of 
the Songs of Horace, a more truly 
Roman, a more intensely national ef- 
fusion, than this invocation of divine 
protection on the head of the govern- 
ment. The art of lyrical progression, 
the ars celare artem, is nowhere prac- 
tised with greater effect ; and the blend- 


Odes XI. and XII. 
Ope XI. 


AD LEUCONOEN. 


Ope XII.—A Prayer ror Aucustus. 


“* Quem virum aut heroa.” 






I. 


Tu ne quesieris, 
Scire nefas, 
Quem mihi, quem tibi, 
Finem Di dederint, 
Leuconoé, 
Nec Babylonios 
Tentaris numeros.— 
Ut melius 


If, 


Quidquid erit, pati, 
Seu plures hiemes, 
Seu tribuit 

Jupiter ultimam, 
Quz nunc oppositis 

Debilitat 
Pumicibus mare 
Tyrrhenum ! 


III, 


Sapias, vina liques, 
Et spatio brevi 
Spem longem reseces. 
Dum loquimur, 
Fugerit invida 
fEtas. Carpe diem, 
Quam minimum 
Credula postero. 


ing up ofall the historical recollections 
most dear to the country with the 
prospects of the newly established dy- 
nasty, the hopes of the young Mar- 
cellus, and the preservation of the 
emperor's life, is a masterstroke of the 
politico-poetical tactician. The very 
introduction of a word in honour of 
the republican Cato, by throwing the 
public off its guard, and by giving an 
air of independent boldness to the 
composition, admirably favours the 
object he has in view. A more august 
association of ideas, a bolder selection 
of images, is not to be found within 
the compass of any ode, ancient or 
modern—save, perhaps, in the canticle 
of Habakkuk, or in the “ Persian 
feast” of Dryden. 


Aria —“ Sublime was the warning.” 


Name, Ctro, the man! or the god.. —for whose sake 
The lyre, or the clarion, loud echoes shall wake 


On thy favourite hill, or in Hexicon’s grove?.... 
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Whence forests have followed the wizard of Turace, 

When rivers enraptured suspended their race, 

When ears were vouchsafed to the obdurate oak, 

And the blasts of mount Hamus bowed down to the yoke 
Of the magical minestrel, grandson of Jove. 


First to Him raise the song! whose parental control 
Men and gods feel alike ; whom the waves, as they roll — 
Whom the earth, and the stars, and the seasons obey, 
Unapproached in his GopuEap ; majestic aLong, 
Though Pattvas may stand on the steps of his throne, 
Though huntress Diana may challenge a shrine, 
And worship be due to the god of the vine, 
And to archer Apo.to, bright giver of day ! 


Ill. 


Shall we next sing Atctprs? or Lepa’s twin-lights — 
Him the Horseman, or him whom the Cestus delights ¢ 
Both shining aloft, by the seaman adored : 
(For he kens that their rising the clouds can dispel, 
Dash the foam from the rock, and the hurricane quell.)— 
Of Romutus next shall the claim be allowed ? 
Of Numa the peaceful? of Tarquin the proud? 
Of Cato, whose fall hath ennobled his sword ? 


IV. 


Shall Scaurvs, shall Recutvs fruitlessly crave 
Honour due ? shall the Consut, who prodigal gave 
His life-blood on Cann-’s disasterous plain ? — 
Camittvus? or he whom a king could not tempt ? 
Stern Poverty’s children, unfashioned, unkempt.— 
The fame of Marcetrvus grows yet in the shade, 
But the meteor of Jutrus beams over his head, 
Like the moon that outshines all the stars in her train! 


Great Derry, guardian of men! unto whom 

We commend, in Avcusrtus, the fortunes of Rome, 
Reicn ror Ever! but guard his subordinate throne. 

Be it his—of the Parruian each inroad to check ; 

Of the Inp1an, in triumph, to trample the neck ; 

To rule all the nations of earth ; — be it Jove’s 

To exterminate guilt from the god’s hallowed groves, 
Be the bolt and the chariot of thunder rave own! 


Next comes an ode in imitation of 
Sappho. Who has not read that won- 
drous woman’s eloquent outburst of 
ecstatic passion? In all antiquity, 
no love-song obtained such celebrity 
as that-which has come down to us in 
the form of a fragment; but though 
many attempts have been made to 
divest it of its Grecian envelope, and 
robe it in modern costume, I am sorry 
for the sake of the ladies to be obliged 
to say, that it can never be presented 
in any other shape than what it wears 
in the splendid original. This is the 
more to be regretted, as, in a recent 


* Pp. 115-121 of the Vow of the Peacock, and other Poems, by L, E. L, 1 vol. 


small 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 


volume of very exquisite poetry, Miss 
Landon has devoted six glowing pages* 
to the developement of Sappho’s sup- 
posed feelings. If kindred eloquence 
could be taken as a substitute, and if 
the delicate instinct of a lively and 
fervent female soul may be imagined 
fully capable of catching the very spirit 
of Greek inspiration, then may it be 
permitted to apply the words of Ilorace 
occurring in another place : 
“« Spirat adhuc amor 
Vivuntque commissi calores 
Letitie fidibus puelle.” 
Lib. iv. ode ix. 
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But, returning to the ode before us, 
it is not my province to decide whe- 
ther the jealousy which our poet here 
describes was really felt, or ouly af- 
fected for poetic purposes. From the 
notorious unsteadiness of his attach- 
ments, and the multitudinous list of 
his loves, including in the catalogue 
Lalagé, Glycera, Leuconoé, Neera, 
Cloris, Pyrrha, Nerine, Lycé, Phidyle, 
Cynaris, &c. &c. (by the way, all Greek 
girls), I should greatly doubt the sin- 
cerity of his ardour for Lydia. It is 
only necessary, for the explanation of 
“dente labris notam,” terminating the 
third stanza, in reference to Roman 
ideas of proper behaviour towards the 
ladies, to record what Flora says of her 
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friend Pompey, in Plutarch’s life of 
that illustrious general: — Mvnpoveusi 
rns Teos Tov Tloumtsov omsdsas ws aux nv 
ixtivy cuvavarwavoautyny, AAHKTOQS awed- 
éu». For the right understanding of 
that singular phrase in the fourth 
stanza, the “ quintessence,” or “ fifth 
part,” of nectar, be it remembered 
that the sweetness of the celestial be- 
verage so called was supposed to be 
divided into ten parts, the tenth or 
tithe whereof constituted what men 
call honey: To tas svvarov rns aploorins 
148005, quoth Ibycus. From which it 
is as plain as Cocker, that Love, being 
the fifth part, or }, gives a fractional 
sweetness of much higher power and 
intensity. 


Oper XIII.—Tue Poet’s Jeatousy. 


** Quum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roseam,” &c. 


‘. 


Lypra, when you tuuntingly 
Talk of Treternus, praising him 
For his beauty, vauntingly 
Far beyond me raising him, 
Ilis rosy neck, and arms of alabaster, 
My rage I scarce can master ! 


zt, 


Pale and faint with dizziness, 
All my features presently 

Paint my soul’s uneasiness ; 
Tears, big tears, incessantly 


Steal down my cheeks, and tell in what fierce fashion 


My bosom burns with passion. 


Ill, 


’Sdeath ! to trace the evidence 
Of your gay deceitfulness, 

Mid the cup’s improvidence, 
Mid the feast’s forgetfulness, 


To trace, where lips and ivory shoulders pay for it, 
The kiss of some young favourite ! 


IV. 
Deem not vainly credulous 
Such wild transports durable, 
Or that fond and sedulous 
Love is thus procurable : 


Though Venus drench the kiss with her quintessence, 


Its nectar Time soon lessens. 
V. 
But where meet (thrice fortunate ! ) 
Kindred hearts and suitable, 


Strife comes ne'er importunate, 
Love remains immutable ; 


On to the close they glide, mid scenes Elysian, 


Through life’s delightful vision ! 
VOL. XIV. NO. LXXX. 


I. 


Quum tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Cervicem roseam, 
Cerea Telephi 

Laudas brachia, ve! meum 
Fervens difficili 
Bile tumet jecur. 


II. 


Tunc nec mens mihi, nec color 
Certd sede manet ; 
Humor et in genas 

Furtim labitur, arguens 
Quam lentis penitus 
Macerer ignibus. 


Ill. 


Uror, seu tibi candidos 
Turparunt humeros 
Immodice mero 

Rixe ; sive puer furens 
Impressit memorem 
Deiute labris notam. 


IV. 


Non, si me satis audias, 
Speres perpetuum 
Dulcia barbaré 

Ledentem oscula, que Venus 
Quinta parte sui 
Nectaris imbuit. 


V. 


Felices ter, et amplius, 
Quos irrupta tenet 
Copula ; nec malis 

Divulsus querimoniis 
Suprema citius 
Solvet Amor die! 

Qy 


? 
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Quinctilian (lib. viii. 6) gives the 
following address to the vessel of the 
state as a specimen of well-sustained 
allegory. It appears to have been 
written at the outbreak of the civil war 
between Octavius and Mare Antony, 
and of course, as all such compositions 
ought to do, explains itself. There is, 
however, a naval maneeuvre hinted at in 
st. ii. admirably illustrative of a passage 
in the Acts of the Apostles (cap. xxvii. 


Ope XIV.—To tne Vesset or THE STATE. 
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v. 17), where the mariners are described 
by St. Luke as “ undergirding the ship” 
that carried Paul. Ropes, it appears, 
were let down, and drawn under the 
keel of the vessel to keep all tight: 
this is what Horace indicates by sine 
funibus carine. I recommend the 
point to Captain Marryat, should he 
make St. Paul's shipwreck on the isle 
of Malta the subject of his next nautico- 
historical nevel. 


An ALLEGORY. 


AD REMPUBLICAM. 


[. 
What fresh perdition urges, 
Gau.ey! thy darksome track, 
Once more upon the surges ? 
Hie to the haven back! 
Doth not the lightning shew thee 
Thou hast got none to row thee ? 


II, 


Is not thy mainmast shattered ? 
Hath not the boisterous south 

Thy yards and rigging scattered ? 
In dishabille uncouth, 

How canst thou hope to weather 

The storms that round thee gather? 


ITf. 


Rent are the sails that deck’d thee ; 
Deaf are thy gods become, 
Though summoned to protect thee, 
Though sued to save thee from 
The fate thou most abhorrest, 
Proud daughter of the forest! 


IV. 
Thy vanity would vaunt us, 
Yon richly pictured poop 
Pine-timbers from the Pontus ; 
Fear lest, in one fell swoop, 
Paint, pride, and pine-trees hollow, 
The scoffing whirlpool swallow ! 


Vv. 


I’ve watched thee sad and pensive, 
Source of my recent cares! 

Oh, wisely apprehensive, 
Venture not unawares 


Where Greece spreads out her seas, 


Begemmed with Cycrapgs! 


I. 
O navis, referent 
In mare te novi 
Fluctus? O quid agis? 
Fortiter occupa 
Portum. Nonne vides ut 
Nudum remigio latus 


II. 


Et malus celeri 
Saucius Africo, 
Antenneque gemant, 
Ac sine funibus 
Vix durare carine 
Possint imperiosius 


III. 


/Equor? Non tibi sunt 
Integra lintea, 

Non Di quos iterum 
Pressa voces malo ; 
Quamvis Pontica pinus, 

Silve filia nobilis, 


IV. 
Jactes et genus et 
Nomen inutile. 
Nil pictis timidus 
Navita puppibus 
Fidit. Tu, nisi ventis 
Debes ludibrium, cave. 
V. 
Nuper sollicitum 
Que mihi tedium, 
Nunc desiderium, 
Curaque non levis 
Interfusa nitentes 
Vites wquora Cycladas. 


The same “intérét de circonstance” 
which may have given piquancy to the 
allegory, possibly attached itself also 
to the following spirited lines. Antony 
and Cleopatra must have looked on 
the allusion to Paris and Helen as 
libellous in the extreme. Considered 
merely in the light of a political squib, 


the ode is capital; but it has higher 
merit as a finished lyric; and Tom 
Campbell evidently found in it the 
form as well as substance of his po- 
pular and spirited effusion : 

** Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of the day, 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in 

battle-array.”’ 
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Ove XV.—Tue Sea-Gov’s WARNING TO Paris. 
‘« Pastor cum traheret,” &c, 


I, 


As the Shepherd of Troy, wafting over the deep 
Sad Perfidy’s freightage, bore Heten along, 

Old Nereus uprose, hushed the breezes to sleep, 
And the secrets of doom thus revealed in his song. 


II, 


Ah! homeward thou bring’st, with an omen of dread, 

One whom Greece will reclaim !—for her millions have sworn 
Not to rest till they tear the false bride from thy bed, 

Or till Priam’s old throne their revenge overturn. 


Ill, 


See the struggle ! how foam covers horsemen and steeds ! 
See thy In1on consigned to the bloodiest of sieges ! 
Mark, arrayed in her helmet, Minerva, who speeds 
To prepare for the battle her car and her egis ! 


IV. 
Too fondly thou deemest that Venus will vouch 
For a life which thou spendest in trimming thy curls, 


Or, in tuning, reclined on an indolent couch, 
An effeminate lyre to an audience of girls. 


V. 
rhough awhile in voluptuous pastime employed, 
Far away from the contest, the truant of lust 


May baffle the bowmen, and Asax avoid, 
Thy adulterous ringlets are doomed to the dust ! 


VI. 
See’st thou him of Irnaca, scourge of thy race ? 
Gallant Teucer of Salamis? Nestor the wise ? 
How, urging bis car on thy cowardly trace, 
Swift Sruenetus poises his lance as he flies ? 


VII. 
Swift Srnenetus, Driomen’s brave charioteer, 
Accomplished in war like the Cretan Meryon, 
Fierce, towering aloft see his master appear, 
Of a generous stock the illustrious scion. 


Vill. 


Whom thou, like a fawn, when a wolf in the valley 
The delicate pasture compels him to leave, 

Wilt fly, faint and breathless — though flight may not tally 
With all thy beloved heard thee boast to achieve. 


i’ = 
Acuitues, retired in his angry pavilion, 
Shall cause a short respite to Troy and her dames ; 
Yet a few winters more, and the turrets of IL10n 
Must sink mid the roar of retributive flames ! 


Horace first burst on the town as a 
satirist, and more than one fair dame 
must have had cause, like Tynparis, 


seemly appearance of resentment and 
anger in the features of beauty. With 
reference to stanza v., it would appear 


to fall out with him. There is a grace- 
ful mixture of playfulness and remon- 
strance in the following amende honor- 
able, in which he dwells on the un- 


that the tragedy of Thyestes, by Varus, 
was at that moment in a successful 
run on the Roman boards. 
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Ove XVI.—Tue Satin 


PALINODIA ADT 


«QO! matre pulchra 
I. 


Blest with a charming mother, yet, 
Thou still more fascinating daughter ! 
Prythee my vile lampoons forget — 
Give to the flames the libel — let 
The satire sink in Hadria’s water ! 


Il, 


® 


Not all Cyzerié’s solemn rites, 

Cymbals of brass and spells of magic ; 
Apotto’s priest, mid Delphic flights ; 
Or Baccuanat, mid fierce delights, 

Presents a scene more tragic 


III. 


Than Ancer, when it rules the soul. 
Nor fire nor sword can then surmount her, 
Nor the vex’d elements control, 
Though Jove himself, from pole to pole, 
Thundering rush down to the encounter. 


IV. 
Prometuevus — forced to graft, of old, 
Upon our stock a foreign scion, 
Mix’d up — if we be truly told — 


With some brute particles, our mould — 
Ancer he gathered from the Lion. 


V 
Ancer destroyed Tuyesrt’s race, 
O’erwhelmed his house in ruin thorough, 
And many a lofty city’s trace 


Caused a proud foeman to efface, 
Ploughing the site with hostile furrow. 


VI. 
Oh, be appeased! ’twas rage, in sooth, 
First woke my song’s satiric tenor ; 
In wild and unreflecting youth, 


Ancer inspired the deed uncouth : 
But, pardon that foul misdemeanour. 


Vii. 
Lady! I swear—my recreant lays 
Henceforth to rectify and alter — 
To change my tones from blame to praise, 


Should your rekindling friendship raise 
The spirits of a sad defaulter ! 


Here follows a billet-doux, conveying 
to the same offended lady (whose wrath 
we must suppose to have vanished on 
perusal of the foregoing) a gallant in- 
vitation to the rural mansion of our 
author. To perceive the difference be- 
tween a bona fide invite and a mere 


ist’s RECANTATION. 
YNDARIDEM. 


filia pulchrior.” 


I, 


QO! matre pulchra filia pulchrior, 
Quem criminosis 
Cunque voles modum 
Pones iambis ; sive flamma, 
Sive mari libet Hadriano. 


II. 


Non Dindymene, non adytis quatit 
Mentem sacerdotum 
Incola Pythius, 
Non Liber eque, non acuta 
Sic geminant Coryhantes era, 


III. 


Tristes ut ire : quas neque Noricus 
Deterret ensis, 
Nec mare naufragum, 
Nec sevus ignis, nec tremendo 
Juppiter ipse ruens tumultu. 


IV. 
Fertur Prometheus addere principi 
Limo coactus 
Particulam undique 


Desectam, et insani leonis 
Vim stomacho apposuisse nostro. 


Vv. 
Ire Thyesten exitio gravi 
Stravere, et altis 
Urbibus ultime 


Stetere cause cur perirent 
Funditus, imprimeretque muris 


VI. 
Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens. 
Compesce mentem ; 
Me quoque pectoris 


Tentavit in dulci juventa 
Fervor, et in celeres iambos 


Vil. 


Misit furentem : nunc ego mitibus 
Mutare quero tristia ; 
Dum mihi 
Fias recantatis amica 
Opprobriis, animumque reddas. 


moonshine proposal, it is only ne- 
cessary to collate this with Tom 
Moore’s 


** Will you come to the bower I have 
shaded for you ? 

Our bed shall be roses all-spangled with 
dew !” 
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Ode XVII. 


Ope XVII.—An Invitation To Horace’s Vitta. 


AD TYNDARIDEM. 


I. 


Oft for the hill where ranges 
My Sabine flock, 
Swift-footed Fawn exchanges 
Arcap1a’s rock, 
And, tempering summer’s ray, forbids 
Untoward rain to harm my kids. 


II, 


And there, in happy vagrance, 
Roams the she-goat, 
Lured by marital fragrance, 
Through dells remote ; 
Of each wild herb and shrub partakes, 
Nor fears the coil of lurking snakes. 


III, 


No prowling wolves alarm her ; 
Safe from their gripe 
While Fawn, immortal charmer ! 
Attunes his pipe, 
And down the vale and o’er the hills 
Of Ustica each echo fills. 


IV. 
The Gons, their bard caressing, 
With kindness treat : 
They've fill’d my house with blessing — 
My country-seat, 
Where Plenty voids her loaded horn, 
Fair Tynparis, pray come adorn! 


V. 


From Srrivs in the zenith, 
From summer’s glare, 
Come, where the valley screeneth, 
Come, warble there 
Songs of the hero, for whose love 
Prnetoré and Circé strove. 


VI. 
Nor shall the cup be wanting, 
So harmless then, 
To grace that hour enchanting 
In shady glen. 


Nor shall the juice our calm disturb, 
Nor aught our sweet emotions curb ? 


Vil. 
Fear not, my fair one! Cyrus 
Shall not intrude, 
Nor worry thee, desirous 
Of solitude, 


Nor rend thy innocent robe, nor tear 
The garland from thy flowing hair. 


I. 


Velox amenum 
Sezpe Lucretilem 
Mutat Lyceo 
Faunus, et igneam 
Defendit estatem capellis 
Usque meis pluviosque ventos. 


Il. 


Impune tutum 
Per nemus erbutos 
Querunt latentes 
Et thyma devia 
Olentis uxores mariti : 
Nec virides metuunt colubras, 


III, 


Nec martiales 
Heedulez lupos ; 
Utcunque dulci, 
Tyndari, fistula 
Valles, et Ustice cubantis 
Levia personuere saxa. 


IV. 
Di me tuentur ; 
Dis pietas mea 
Et musa cordi est. 
Hic tibi copia 
Manabit ad plenum benigno 
Ruris honorum opulenta cornu. 
V 
Hic in reducté 
Valle canicule 
Vitahis estus, 
Et fide Teia 
Dices laborantes in uno 
Penelopen vitreamque Circen, 
VI. 
Hic innocentis 
Pocula Lesbii 
Duces sub umbra ; 
Nec Semeleius 
Cum Marte confundet Thyoneus 
Proelia; nec metues protervum 


Vil. 


Suspecta Cyrum 
Ne male dispari 
Incontinentes 
Injiciat manus, 
Et scindat herentem coronam 
Crinibus, immeritamque vestem. 


Ope XVIII. 


This drinking song is a manifest 
translation from the Greek of Alceus. 
To the concluding words, “ perlucidior 
vitro,” I have ventured to attach a 


meaning which the recent discoveries 
at Pompeii, of drinking utensils made 
of a kind of silicious material, would 
seem fully to justify. 
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The Songs of Horace. 


“ Nullam, Vang, sacra vite prius severis arborem,” Xc. 


I, 


Nullam, Vare, sacre vite prius severis arborem 
Circa mite solum Tiburis, et meenia Catili: 
Siccis omnia nam dura Deus proposuit ; neque 
Mordaces aliter diffugiunt sollicitudines. 


Il. 


Quis post vina gravem militiam aut pauperiem crepat ? 
Quis non te potius, Bacche pater, teque, decens Venus ? 
At ne quis modici transiliat munera Liberi, 

Centaurea monet cum Lapithis rixa super mero 


IIT. 


Debellata; monet Sithoniis non levis Evius, 
Quum fas atque nefas exiguo fine libidinum 
Discernunt avidi. Non ego te, candide Bassareu, 
Invitum quatiam: nec variis obsita frondibus 


IV. 
Sub divum rapiam. Szva tene cum Berecynthio 
Cornu tympana, que subsequitur ceecus amor sui, 


Et tollens vacuum plus nimio gloria verticem, 
Arcanique fides prodiga, perlucidior vitro. 


I. 


Since at Trvot1, Varvs, you’ve fixed upon planting 
Round your villa enchanting, 
Of all trees, O my friend! let the Vive be the first. 


II. 


On no other condition will Jove lend assistance 
To keep at a distance 
Chagrin, and the cares that accompany thirst. 


III. 


No one talks after wine about “ battles” or ‘‘ famine ;’ 
But, if you examine, 
The praises of love and good living are rife. 


IV. 
Though once the Centaurs, mid potations too ample, 


Left a tragic example 
Of a banquet dishonoured by bloodshed and strife. 


V. 
Far removed be such doings from us! Let the Turacians, 
Amid their libations, 
Confound all the limits of right and of wrong ; 
VI. 
I never will join in their orgies unboly — 
I never will sully 
The rites that to leaf-y-crowned Baccuus belong. 
Vil. 
CyseEé may silence her priesthood, and calm her 
‘ Brass cymbals and clamour ; 
Away with such outbursts, uproarious and vain ! 
VIil. 


Displays often followed by Insolence mulisb, 
And Confidence foolish, 
lo be seen through and through, like this glass that I drain! 
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In the first decade of Horatian songs, 
it became my duty to supply in the 
original Latin, from the Vatican Codex, 
a long-lost effusion of the Sabine farmer, 
called “ Virent arundines ;” or, as the 
Scotch have it, “Green grow the rashes, 
O!” I am equally happy to be en- 
abled, owing to the late Sir Lumphry 
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Davy’s experiments on the calcined 
volumes found at Herculaneum, to 
supply, in concluding this second es- 
say, another lost ode of Horace, which 
has been imitated both in French and 
English (unconsciously, no doubt) by 
two inodern versemongers. 


I, 


La Cutts pv’Emma,. 


Ah! maudite soit ’heure, 
Quand de l’humble demeure 
D’Emmoa, le faux seigneur 
eut franchi le sueil. 
Pauvre fille! la lune 
Pleura ton infortune, 
Et couvrit son visage 
en signe de dueil. 


II. 


Bientdét la lune étale 
Sa clarté de Vestale, 
Et de son chaste front 
les nuages s’en vont.— 
Mais la tache qui reste 
De cette nuit funeste, 
Qui pourra l'effacer ? 
ou réparer l’affront? 


Ill. 


La neige virginale 
Couvrait tout lintervalle 
Du superbe manoir 

au modeste réduit ; 
Et la blanche surface 
Garda plus d’une trace 
Des pas du faux seigneur 

cette fatale nuit, 

IV. 

Un rayon du soleil, 
A son premier réveil, 
Effaca pour toujours 

les vestiges du parjure ; 
Mais, Emma! il te faut 
Une lumiére d’en haut, 


Qui verse un doux oubli 
sur ta mésaventure ! 


Ope XIX. 
i, 
Eve ine’s Fat. 


Ah! weep for the hour, 
When, to Evecine’s bower, 
The lord of the valley 

With false vows came. 

The moon hid her light 

In the heavens that night, 
And wept behind her clouds 
For the maiden’s shame. 


II. 


The clouds pass soon 

From the cold chaste moon, 
And the heaven smiled again 
With her vestal flame ; 

But who shall see the day 
When the cloud will pass away 
Which that evening left 
Upon Evextne’s name? 


III, 


The white snow lay 
On the narrow pathway, 
Where the lord of the manor 
Crossed over the moor ; 
And many a deep print, 
On the white snow’s tint, 
Shewed thetrack of hisfootsteps 
To Evectne’s door, 

IV. 
The first sun’s ray 
Soon melted away 
Every trace of the passage 
Where the false lord came ; 
But there’s a light above, 
Which alone can remove 
The stain upon the snow 
Of Evexine’s fame! 


I. 
Larsus Emma. 


Heu lachrymor horam 
Cum fraudibus malis, 
Dux virgine coram 
Apparuit vallis. 

Non tulit impuné 
Congressum misella,... 
Cor doluit Lune 

Pro lapsa puella ! 


Il. 


Quz condidit frontem 
Sub nubium velo, 
Mox vultum insontem 
Explicuit calo. 

Sed utinam casti, 

Sic nominis gemma, 
Quam tu inguinasti 
Claresceret Emma! 


Il. 


Tegebant rus nives, 
Cum meditans crimen, 
Pedem tulit dives 

Ad pauperis limen. 
Et ager est fassus, 
Vel indice calle, 

Qua tulerat passus 

In candida valle. 


IV. 


Exoriens, mané 

Sol uti consuevit 
Vestigia plané 
Nivemque delevit ; 
Puella! par lumen 
Quod sanet remorsum, 
Misericors Numen 
Det tibi deorsim ! 












































































































































































































































Moons of the mind govern what we 
write—one while splenetic, and at 
other times overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness. No man, or set 
of men, is always alike; and this plan 
of composition is the most genial to a 
critic, who feels it his duty to realise a 
poetic state of soul when ratiocinating 
on poetry. Articles sacred to service 
so divine should be lyrical in their 
flow, in their transitions, and in their 
ecstatic combinations. Such a critic, 
in a word, should be a poet, or the 
reflection of one; and such articles 
should be poems, or magic mirrors in 
which they may be present, though 
really absent ;—as living, even though 
dead — nay, in process of dissection. 

Ton has not only been published, 
but performed : we are, therefore, called 
upon to do the duty that we promised, 
or threatened —a pleasant duty, at all 
events, in either sense. But we love 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, and we 
love whatever represents their influence 
in streamlike continuity ; and there- 
fore (notwithstanding his Whiggism, 
and abominable vote on the appro- 
priation clause) we love Sergeant Tal- 
fourd, and only wish that he were 
more or other than he is. If not a 
man of genius, he is a man of exqui- 
site taste; and Jon is (in general con- 
ception, though, as we have already 
hinted, not always in execution and 
detail) both classical and graceful, full 
of pathos and of sentiment, of which 
the world dreamed nothing fifty years 
ago—but which, five thousand years 
before, was as fresh as the dews of 
morning, and clear as the rivers which 
watered the paradise of Eden, the 
garden of God. 

The previous editions of Ion were 
dedicated to Dr. Valpy, of whom Ser- 
geant Talfourd was the sometime pupil. 
He is now dead ; and we have, accord- 
ingly, a notice, instead of a dedication, 
containing an eloquent tribute to the 
memory of the revered master and 
friend. Our opinion of Dr. Valpy is 
not so high ; nevertheless, his pupil is 
justified in entertaining the highest. 
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The Provost of Bruges; a Tragedy, in five Acts. 
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Among other things, the writer says 
of Dr. Valpy, that ‘ there was a pro- 
priety in seeking the association of his 
name for a work which was prompted 
by love of those remains of antique 
beauty which he had taught me to 
know and to revere; which assumed 
that form of poetry in which he had 
chiefly delighted ; and which, although 
meditated in broken hours, and at long 
intervals, had always mingled with the 
recollections of those happy days, when 
he first awakened within me the sense 
of classical grace, and of those after- 
seasons, when the exquisite representa- 
tions of Greek tragedy, which he super- 
intended, made its images vital.” 

These words contain a candid ac- 
count of the genesis of Jon ; and sug- 
gest the proper course of criticism upon 
it, within the channels of which we 
shall be anxious to let flow the stream 
of our eloquent discourse — discourse, 
we say, for our aim is to write as we 
would talk. And we will commence 
talking, as if Jon were executed as 
well as it is conceived, and its con- 
ception were pure, instead of being 
confessedly mixed up with foreign ele- 
ments, as it is. 

It has been remarked, that the Gre- 
cian and Gothic architecture are not 
more different than the structure of a 
tragedy of Sophocles from a tragedy of 
Shakespeare. The one is as simple 
as the other is complex. Man in his 
highest perfection, according to the first, 
exhibits only a refined sensuality ; 
hence concord and proportion were 
easily attained with elements so few, 
and so little contrarious, as compose the 
mere natural harmony, which is all the 
music that accompanies the earlier form 
of human well-being. This simplicity 
of developement is better expressed by 
sculpture than by painting ; indeed, 
it has been affirmed that we can only 
become acquainted with the tragedies 
of Sophocles before the groups of 
Niobe and Laocoon. The persons of 
the Greek drama are deities and 
heroes; and the end of the action 
was to establish the relation of man 
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with heaven. The highest was that 
which represented a brave man strug- 
gling with adversity ; and we are re- 
quired to contemplate the spectacle 
not only as deserving of our deepest 
sympathy, but as a worthy object for 
the regard of the immortal powers. 
Beauty, rather than fidelity of repre- 
sentation, was the aim of the poet: 
hence, in all things, the imitation 
proceeded ideally and _ rythmically. 

heir persons, accordingly, were at 
least heroical, sometimes superhuman, 
and always graceful. Character, also, 
was of the greatest importance; and 
to these influences passion was sub- 
ordinate. In the storm and tempest 
thereof, so far from outstepping the 
modesty of nature, they reduced her 
tones within the rules of a severe art, 
which scarcely permitted a discord to 
enter into the texture of the strain; 
which was only not a pure melody, 
because no composition, either in na- 
ture or art, could by possibility embody 
an imagination so ideal. Nothing indi- 
vidual was permitted among the actors : 
an Apollo or a Hercules had the face, 
not of a vulgar performer, but that 
which was given to a mask, which was 
a fine work of art. Thus the players 
were as so many statues in the grand 
style, endowed with life and motion. 
The analogy between ancient tragedy 
and sculpture acquires appositeness, 
from the fact that both A’schylus and 
Sophocles produced a Niobe, and that 
Sophocles was also the author of a 
Laocoon. In the marble groups, con- 
nected, as they are, by an action of 
the most painful kind, and implying 
agitation the most afflicting, something 
still impresses us with a sense of pa- 
tience, charms us into composure, and 
disposes us to serene contemplation. 
Equally careful is the tragic poet of 
Greece to preserve, under all circum- 
stances, that repose which is essential 
to the display of beauty. It may be, 
of course, in motion—nay, the most 
violent bodily or mental anguish may 
be represented—but he finds means 
to moderate the expression by manly 
resistance, calm grandeur, or inherent 
sweetness; so that, though the emo- 
tions may be imitated with touching 
truth and effect, the features of beauty 
shall, nevertheless, in no degree be 
disfigured. This supremacy of beauty 
and character, over the wreck and 
crush with which passion would other- 
wise threaten that order of which art 


‘ 





is the childlike image, induces the 
sublimest reflections on the being and 
the destiny of man ; as it doubtless was 
the result of an instinct closely asso- 
ciated with the fact of the soul’s im- 
mortality. 

The tragedies of which we have thus 
written—and of which these things, 
and many more, have been before us 
already, and as well, or even better, 
expressed — were the models presented 
to the youthful mind of Talfourd ; and 
from much meditation on these the 
poem of Jon grew. ‘Take the poet’s 
own account of the character: “ That 
of a nature essentially pure and disin- 
terested, deriving its strength entirely 
from goodness and thought —not over- 
coming evil by the force of will, but 
escaping it by an insensibility to its 
approach — vividly conscious of exist- 
ence and its pleasures, yet willing to 
lay them down at the call of duty.” 
To involve such a character in circum- 
stances which might excite grief, terror, 
or joy, the author found it expedient 
to resort to the notion of destiny, 
peculiar to the drama of the Greeks 
—* of destiny, apart from all moral 
agencies ; and to a prophecy indicating 
its purport in reference to the indivi- 
duals involved in its chain.” Such 
was the author’s idea, for which he 
deserves praise ; and would have de- 
served more had he worked it con- 
sistently out, which he has not. 

Necessity and liberty—the great pro- 
blem from the beginning until now, 
which sage and poet have equally 
endeavoured to solve — perplex us, 
both on the stage of life and of the 
theatre. Our own Locke solves it by 
a decision, involving the paradox that 
man is both a free and a necessary 
agent. Clear it is, that, though will 
and liberty be synonymous terms, ex- 
pressive of one and the same power, 
yet that the act in time is subject to 
the same law which all other objects 
within that medium must obey. In 
relation to the material world, man is 
constrained on every side; and the 
great struggle is to extend the liberty 
of his interior being into the recesses of 
the nature by which he is surrounded. 
And to a certain extent he may prosper ; 
but never entirely, save by escaping 
into another region of endeavour—an 
untried (relatively to the individual), 
and, therefore, uncertain endeavour. 
Nevertheless, the endeavour has been 
often made, the escape tried —for the 
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soul is felt to be free; and whether, 
in a separate state, it can be enchained 
by its own act, awaits demonstration. 
Now, into this state of material neces- 
sity, a man has no remembrance of 
entering willingly—nor, indeed, at all; 
over the peculiar circumstances of his 
introduction he had no control. These 
conditions were, therefore, by the an- 
cients, wisely ascribed to a higher 
power, which they called Fate; and 
as their gods were but sublimated 
human beings, they also are described 
as submitting to or rebelling against 
the same influences. To make all this 
apparent, which can only be done by 
contrast, the heroes of Grecian tragedy 
are for the most part innocent indi- 
viduals involved in the meshes of 
destiny. They are placed in ignorance 
of the moral effect of their acts, and 
commit crimes without knowing them 
to be such; or even when acting vir- 
tuously, as in the grand fable of Pro- 
metheus, still suffer from a divine 
despotism, which places ebstacles even 
in the way of goodness itself, that 
heroic energy may be compelled, even 
by pain, to realise its utmost deve- 
lopement and highest triumph. Pro- 
metheus, however, is a willing sufferer ; 
he is aware of the decrees of destiny, 
but bravely, for the sake of man, makes 
head against them. Accident, in fact, 
with the Greeks, forms no concomitant 
of fate, unless in some of the dramas of 
Euripides. /Eschylus and Sophocles 
avoid the sport of chance ; with them, 
chance is but the lowest expression of 
a higher power, and not on any ac- 
count to be substituted for that irre- 
vocable Providence which uses chance 
for its plaything, as a means to an end. 
The co-efficient and final cause was 
ever in their minds; and hence these 
poets derive their sublimity and ma- 
jesty, their beauty and harmony : for, 
resting in this faith, they could afford 
to repose in pious confidence, and 
perceived an adaptation of instruments 
and purposes in all the perplexities of 
existence, and the mighty rebellions of 
the human will. 

Shakespeare’s Othello is a purely 
Grecian character, being operated upon 
by extrinsic motives to act as a jealous 
husband, without being one. A noble 
character, superior to suspicion, is 
made to feel all the agonies, and per- 
form the crimes, consequent upon the 
meanest of passions. Hamlet also feels 
compelled to effect a vengeance repug- 
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nant to a gentle and studious nature. 
The same excuse is invented by the 
poet for Macbeth. Lear, likewise, is 
represented as “a man more sinned 
against than sinning.” It would seem, 
indeed, unsafe, in the conception of a 
tragic hero, to exhibit him as a wilful 
sinner ; a spell must be on him—com- 
pulsion from a higher power or sur- 
rounding agency. An apology for his 
sufferings must be rendered, not a 
justification. Hence the character of 
Miss Baillie’s Romiero is simply dis- 
gusting, and unfit for representation ; 
at any rate, it isa doubtful experiment, 
and scarcely deserves to be successful, 
notwithstanding the skill with which 
the passion is analysed. 

This fate is sometimes represented 
by the old poets as one incomprehen- 
sible essence, and sometimes as many ; 
and as such multeity, it is thus apo- 
strophised by Jon, in the tragedy be- 
fore us— 

** Ye eldest gods, 

Who in no statues of exactest form 

Are palpable; who shun the azure heights 

Of beautiful Olympus, and the sound 

Of ever-young Apollo’s minstrelsy ; 

Yet, mindful of the empire which ye held 

Over dim Chaos, keep revengeful watch 

On falling nations, and on kingly lines 

About to sink for ever; ye, who shed 

Into the passions of earth’s giant brood, 

And their fierce usages, the sense of jus- 
tice ; 

Who clothe the fated battlements of ty- 
ranny 

With blackness as a funeral pall, and 
breathe 

Through the proud halls of time-embold- 
ened guilt 

Portents of ruin,—hear me! In your 
presence, 

For now I feel ye nigh, I dedicate 

This arm to the destruction of the king 

And of his race! O keep me pitiless ! 

Expel all human weakness from my 
frame, 

That this keen weapon shake not when 
his heart 

Should feel its point; and if he has a 
child, 

Whose blood is needful to the sacrifice 

My country asks, harden my soul to shed 
it !— 

Was not that thunder ?”—Act iii., Sc. 2. 


As unity, it is perhaps addressed in 
the following : 
‘* Gracious gods ! 
In whose mild service my glad youth was 
spent, 
Look on me now ; and if there is a power, 
As at this solemn time | feel there is, 
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Beyond ye, that hath breathed through 
all your shapes 
The spirit of the beautiful that lives 
In earth and heaven—to ye I offer up 
This conscious being, full of life and love, 
For my dear country’s welfare.” 
Act v., Scene 3. 


It is in such passages that the poet 
has alluded to the supernal influence 
to which his persons were subject. 
For the rest, the play is written as if 
for a Grecian audience, to whom the 
notion was familiar. For such the 
simple announcement of an oracle 
was sufficient. It was, perhaps, more 
sublime from its simplicity, as the awe 
was presumed, and was, besides, sure 
of justifying its presence. Sergeant 
Talfourd’s taste prevented him, in this 
instance, from departing from his mo- 
dels ; but he relied not on this element 
of his tragedy alone—he had recourse 
‘to the idea of fascination, as an engine 
by which fate may work its purpose on 
the innocent mind, and force it into 
terrible action, most uncongenial to 
itself, but necessary to the issue.” 
The employment of both these ex- 
pedients the author seems to have 
thought improper in a piece designed 
for representation ; but the result proves 
him to have been mistaken. In fact, 
during the performance of the play, 
the agency of fate scarcely impressed 
the audience at all; but that of the 
fascination alluded to had considerable 
effect in procuring it success. It must, 
however, be allowed that the principle 
of destiny, being mixed up with another, 
had not fair play ; and that, therefore, 
the general decision is not affected by 
the result in this instance. 

Euripides’ tragedy of Ion gave the 
first hint of the situation in which 
Sergeant Talfourd’s like-named hero is 
introduced,—that of a foundling youth, 
educated in a temple, and assisting in 
its services. While thus employed, 
a pestilence afflicts Argos, the sages 
and priests of which seek safety within 
the sacred walls; from which none is 
allowed egress save the youth Ion, 
who had won the dangerous permission 
from Medon, the high priest of the fane. 
When told of this, Agenor, the first of 
the sages, expresses much astonishment, 
describing the interesting foundling as 
one 


‘* Whose nature such ethereal aspect 
wears, 

As it would perish at the touch of wrong. 

By no internal contest is he trained 


For such hard duty ; no emotions rude 

Hath his clear spirit vanquished. Love, 
the germ 

Of his mild nature, hath spread graces 
forth, 

Expanding with its progress, as the store 

Ofrainbow colourwhich the seed conceals, 

Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 

To flush and circle in the flower. No tear 

Hath filled his eye save that of thought- 
ful joy, 

When, in the evening stillness, lovely 
things 

Pressed on his soul too busily ; his voice, 

If, in the earnestness of childish sports, 

Raised to the tone of anger, checked its 
force, 

As if it feared to break its being’s law, 

And faltered into music ; when the forms 

Of guilty passion have been made to live 

In pictured speech, and others have 
waxed loud 

In righteous indignation, he hath heard 

With sceptic smile, or from some slender 


vein 

Of goodness, which surrounding gloom 
concealed, 

Struck sunlight o’er it: so his life hath 
flowed 


From its mysterious urn a sacred stream, 

In whose calm depth the beautiful and 
pure 

Alone are mirrored; which, though 
shapes of ill 

May hover round its surface, glides in 
light, 

And takes no shadow from them.” 

Act i., Scene 1, 


This is the poet’s ideal of his hero, 
prettily expressed; but, of course, 
omitted in representation, from the 
length and gossamer style of the de- 
scription. Fora youth so angelic, an 
equally angelic mate is found by the 
poet, in the person of Clemanthe, 
daughter of the high priest, and his 
playfellow in the sacred courts wherein 
both have been nurtured. Love has 
never yet been confessed on either side ; 
but now the pestilence gives rise to cir- 
cumstances which enforce its telling. 
Considered as expressing the anger of 
the gods, on account of the supposed 
crimes of Adrastus, tyrant of Argos, 
the latter has secluded himself, with 
his flatterers, within his palace cham- 
bers, yielding himself up to drunken 
revelry. Medon thus states the facts : 


‘Yes; 1 believe he felt our sufferings 


once ; 
When, at my strong entreaty, he de- 
spatched 


Phocion, my son, to Delphos, there to 
seek 
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Our cause of sorrow; but, as time 
dragged on 

Without his messenger’s return, he grew 

Impatient of all counsel— to his palace 

In awful mood retiring, wildly called 

The reckless of his court to share his 
stores, 

And end all with him. 
disturb 

His dreadful feastings with a humble 

rayer 

That he would meet us, the poor slave 
who bore 

The message flew back smarting from 
the scourge, 

And muttered a decree that he who next 

Unbidden met the tyrant’s glance should 
die.”’— Act i., Scene 1. 


When we dared 


Notwithstanding these circumstances, 
Ion, in the innocence of his heart, 
cannot help conceiving a notion that 
some pulse of good must still live in 
Adrastus’ nature, and offers to seek 
audience of the king, and try to wake 
it. 

** O do not think my prayer 

Bespeaks unseemly forwardness—send 
me! 

The coarsest reed that trembles in the 
marsh, 

If Heaven select it for its instrument, 

May shed celestial music on the breeze, 

As clearly as the pipe whose virgin gold 

Befits the lip of Phebus. Ye are wise, 

And needed by your country —ye are 
fathers ; 

Iam a lone, stray thing, whose little life, 

By strangers’ bounty cherished, like a 
wave 

That from the summer sea a wanton 
breeze 

Lifts for a moment’s sparkle, will subside 

Light as it rose, nor leave a sigh in 
breaking.” — Ibid. 


This is the trying crisis which takes 
the veil from off the love of Clemanthe. 
Anticipating only a disastrous end to 
the mission, she exclaims : 


“« What will to me be father, brother, 
friends, 
When thou art gone—the light of our 
life quenched — 
Haunting like spectres of departed joy 
The home where thou wert dearest ? 
Ton. Thrill me not 
With words that, in their agony, suggest 
A hope too ravishing, or my head will 
swim, 
And my heart faint within me. 
Cle. Has my speech 
Such blessed power? I will not mourn 
it then, 
Though it hath told a secret I had borne 
Till death in silence. How affection grew 
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To this, I know not ;—day succeeded day, 

Each fraught with the same innocent de- 
lights, 

Without one shock to ruffle the disguise 

Of sisterly regard which veiled it well, 

Till thy changed mien revealed it to my. 
soul, 

And thy great peril makes me bold to 
tell it. 

Do not despise it in me ! 
Ton. With deep joy 
Thus I receive it. Trust me, it is long 
Since I have learned to tremble midst our 
pleasures, 

Lest I should break the golden dream 
around me 

With most ungrateful rashness. I should 
bless 

The sharp and perilous duty which hath 
pressed 

A life’s deliciousness into these mo- 
ments — 

Which here must end.” 

Acti., Scene 2. 


And thus the mutual secret is revealed ; 
and, after some affectionate struggles, 
she yields to the claims on his honour. 
“‘ If thou shouldst fall,” she says to 
him, 

‘« T shall be happier as the affianced bride 
Of thy cold ashes, than in proudest for- 

tunes— 
Thine, ever thine !” 


The second act presents Adrastus, 
into whose presence the youth presses, 
undeterred by threats. Firm in the 
faith that something good is at the 
bottom of every heart, and therefore 
of the tyrant’s, he reminds the king 
that, as such, in his a nation’s fate lies 
circled, and that the evil consequent 
upon royal crimes falls on the subject. 
He calls upon him, by the recollection 
of his own childhood and his mother’s 
love, to think of the condition of pa- 
rent and children in this season of 
punishment, and by this appeal draws 
out the secrets of Adrastus’ soul. 
Something also in the tone of his voice 
mysteriously excites sympathy. Fate 
had doomed Adrastus from his birth, 
uttering “from the hearth’s vacant 
space” oracular words—these : 


“« Wo unto the babe! 
Against the life which now begins shall 
life 
Lighted from thence be armed, and both 
soon quenched, 
End this great line in sorrow !” 
Act ii., Scene 1. 


A brother soon cheered his parents 
for the curse which threatened their 
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eldest hope—or rather dread—and won 
from Adrastus all his parents’ love ; 
but, “ falling from a crag which, in his 
wilfyl mood, he strove to climb,” he 
died. Suspicion went abroad that 
Adrastus in envy had slain the boy. 
Disgusted with his kind, Adrastus 
sought the wild haunts of nature, where, 
in a wood-encircled valley, he fell in 
love with a rustic maiden, whom he 
married, and they had two children, 
a daughter and a son. Tracked by his 
parents’ myrmidons, he was deprived 
of the latter. 
“« While jocund smiles 
Wreathed on the infant’s face, as if sweet 
spirits 
Suggested pleasant fancies to its soul, 
The ruffians broke upon us;—seized the 
child ;— 
Dashed through the thicket to the beet- 
ling rock 
*Neath which the deep wave eddies: I 
stood still 
As stricken into stone, I heard him cry, 
Pressed by the rudeness of the murder- 
er’s gripe, 
Severer ill unfearing—then the splash 
Of waters that shall cover him for ever ; 
And could not stir to save him! 
Ton. And the mother 
Adrastus. She spake no word; but 
clasped me in her arms, 
And lay her down to die. A lingering 
gaze 





Of love she fixed on me—none other 
loved, 

And so passed hence. By Jupiter, her 
look ! 


Her dying patience glimmers in thy face ! 
Shelivesagain! Shelooks upon menow! 
There’s magic in it. Bear with me—I 
am childish.”— Act ii., Scene 1. 

The magic is natural; for, though 
mutually unknown, they are father and 
son; and it is the secret influence of 
this relation that induces the king to 
pardon this intrusion of Ion, and to in- 
demnify him from the consequences. 
The fact is afterwards proved by a 
scroll given to Irus, a young slave 
of Agenor, by a kinsman, at the mo- 
ment of death,—having, upon return- 
ing, after long absence, to the shores of 
Argos, been plague-smitten. Agenor 
had given Irus leave to tend him: 
when he found death approaching, he 
called for parchment, and, writing on it 
the important document, requested that 
it might be taken instantly to the high- 
priest, Medon, by whom the contents 
are thus indicated :— 

«* The kinsman of that youth 

Was with another hired to murder him— 
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A babe. They tore him from his mo- 
ther’s breast, 

And to a sea-girt summit, where a rock 

O’erhung a chasm by the surge’s force 

Made terrible, rushed with him. As the 
gods 

In mercy ordered it, the foremost ruffian, 

Who bore no burden, pressing through 
the gloom 

In the wild hurry of his guilty purpose, 

Trod at the extreme verge upon a crag 

Loosened by summer from its granite bed, 

And suddenly fell with it; with his fall 

Sunk the base daring of the man who held 

The infant ; so he placed the unconscious 
babe 

Upon the spot where it was found by me ; 

Watched till he saw the infant safe ; 
then fled, 

Fearful of question ; and returned to die. 

That child is lon.” — Act iii., Scene 3. 


Penury of invention is shewn in 
there being two tales ofa crag in one 
piece. This, however, is a speck ; 
and we have now to point out great 
beauty. Concurrent with this disco- 
very, Ion is joined in a vow with 
some Argive youths to rid the land of 
the tyrant, and the lot had fallen upon 
him; for Phocion had returned with 
the response from the oracle, while the 
king was giving the audience that he 
had promised Ion to the sages of the 
realm, and which answer announced 
that 


“* Argos ne’er shall find release 
Till her monarch’s race shall cease ;” 


and, accordingly, the council was broken 
up in wrath, and no remedy left to pa- 
triotism but in tyrannicide. Agenor, 
hearing from Clemanthe the mortal 
errand on which Ion had gone, hastens, 
by a secret way, to the scene, and 
announces the relationship of both, 
while the son is on the point of stab- 
bing his father. This, however, fails 
to save Adrastus, as the devoted bro- 
therhood of avengers rush in, and by 
one of them, Ctesiphon, who has per- 
sonal motives of malice, the king is 
slain. As the decree of the oracle, 
however, and the vow taken by Ion, 
are against the race, he feels the duty of 
self-sacrifice onerous on his soul, and 
piously and patriotically performs it, 
amidst circumstances of much interest, 

All this is managed with great grace 
and effect,— with beauty and pathos 
which deserve analysis. The fascina- 
tion under which [on acts, as before 
suggested, gives to his part a command- 
ing charm. Exclaiming, “Tis sealed !” 
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Ton retires aside from the councillors 

after Adrastus had left them, rapt in 

meditation on the result of fate’s de- 

cree. To adopt Shelley’s fine verse, 

he seems to see, “* as from a tower, the 

end of all.” A supernatural impres- 

sion then comes on him that he is 

doomed to perform the dreadful ser- 

vice. 

“QO wretched man, thy words have 
sealed thy doom ! 

Why should I shiver at it, when no way, 

Save this, remains to break the ponder- 
ous cloud 

That hangs above my wretched country ? 
Death — 

A single death—the common lot of all, 

Which it will not be mine to look upon,— 

And yet its ghastly shape dilates before me ; 

I cannot shut it out ; my thoughts grow 
rigid, 

And as that grim and prostrate figure 
haunts them, 

My sinews stiffen like it. Courage, Ion! 

No spectral form is here; all outward 
things 

Wear their own old familiar looks ; no dye 

Pollutes them. Yet the air has scent of 
blood, 

And now it eddies with a hurtling sound, 

As if some weapon swiftly clove it. No— 

The falchion’s course is silent as the grave 

That yawns before its victim. Gracious 
powers ! 

If the great duty of my life be near, 

Grant it may be to suffer, not to strike !” 

Act ii., Scene 3, 


In a subsequent interview with Cle- 
manthe, Ion gives a further account of 
the state of his associations. 


* Clemanthe! thou wilt find me 

A sad companion ; I, who knew not life, 

Save as the sportive breath of happiness, 

Now feel my minutes teeming, as they 
rise, 

With grave experiences ; I dream no 
more 

Of azure realms where restless beauty 
sports, 

In myriad shapes fantastic; but black 
vaults 

In long succession open, till the gloom 

Afar is broken by a streak of fire 

That shapes my name ; the fearful wind 
that moans 

Before the storm articulates its sound ; 

And as I passed but now the solemn 
range 

Of Argive monarchs, that in sculptured 
mockery 

Of present empire sit, their eyes of stone 

Bent on me instinct with a frightful life 

That drew me into fellowship with them, 

As conscious marble ; while their pon- 
derous lips— 
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Fit organs of eternity—unclosed, 
And, as I live to tell thee, murmured, 


* Hail! 
Hail! Ion the Devoted!’ 
Clemanthe. These are fancies, 


Which thy soul, late expanded with 
great purpose, 

Shapes, as it quivers to its natural circle 

In which its joys should lurk, as in the 
bud 

The cells of fragrance cluster. Bid them 
from thee, 

And strive to be thyself. 

Ton. I will do so! 
I'll gaze upon thy loveliness, and drink 
Its quietin. How beautiful thou art! 
My pulse throbs now as it was wont; a 

; being 
Which owns so fair a glass to mirror it 
Cannot shew darkly. 

Clemanthe. Weshall soon be happy ; 
My father will rejoice to bless our love, 
And Argos waken; for her tyrant’s 

course 
Must have a speedy end. 
Ton. It must! it must! 
Clemanthe. Yes; for no empty talk of 
public wrongs 
Assails him now; keen hatred and re- 
venge 
Are roused to crush him. 
Ion. Not by such base agents 
May the august lustration be achieved : 
He who shall cleanse his country from 
the guilt 

For which Heaven smites her should be 
pure of soul, 

Guileless as infancy, and undisturbed 

By personal anger as thy father is, 

When, with unswerving hand and pi- 
teous eye, 

He stops the brieflife of the innocent kid 

Bound with white fillets to the altar; so 

Enwreathed by fate the royal victim 
heaves, 

And soon his breast shall shrink beneath 
the knife 

Of the selected slayer! 

Clemanthe. ’Tis thyself 

Whom thy strange language pictures — 
Ton! thou— 
Ton, She has said it! 
have spoken out 
What all things intimate ; didst thou not 
mark 
Me for the office of avenger—me ? 
Cle. No; save from the wild picture 
that thy fancy, 
Thy o’erwrought fancy, drew: I thought 
it looked 
Too like thee, and I shuddered. 
Ion. So dol! 
And yetI almost wish I shuddered more, 
For the dire thought has grown familiar 
with me, 
Could I escape it! 
Cle. *T will away in sleep 


Her pure lips 
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Ton. No, no! I dare not sleep; for 
well I know 
That then the knife will gleam, the blood 
will gush, 
The form will stiffen. 1 will walk awhile 
Inthe sweet evening light, andtry tochase 
‘These fearful images away. 
Cle. Let me 
Gowith thee. Oh,howoften,handinhand, 
In such a lovely light, have we roamed 
westward, 

Aimless and blessed, when we were no 
more 

Than playmates: surely we are not 
grown stranger 

Since yesterday! 

Ton. No, dearest, not to-night ; 
The plague yet rages fiercely in the vale, 
And I am placed in grave commission 

here 
To watch the gates: indeed, thou must 
not pass, 
I will be merrier when we meet again — 
Trust me, my love, I will; farewell! 
[ Exit Ion. 

Cle. Farewell, then ! 
How fearful disproportion shews in one 
Whose life hath been all harmony! Ile 

bends 
Towards that thick covert, where, in 
blessed hour, 
My father found him, which has ever been 
His chosen place of musing. Shall I 
follow ? 
Am I already grown a selfish mistress, 
To watch his solitude with jealous eye, 
And claim him all? That let me never be. 
Yet danger from within besets him now, 
Known to me only: I will follow him. 
— Act iii., Scene 1. [ Exit.” 


This, it must be confessed, is passing 
lovely, and exquisitely poetical : it has 
all the tenderness, without any of the 
false sentiment, of Euripides. We 
wish we had room to extract the scene 
where, under similar influences, Ion 
rushes in among the conspirators, and 
offers to partake the chance of the lot; 
but we must content ourselves with 
one brief specimen. Says lon,— 


‘‘ The gods have prompted me, for they 
have given 

One dreadful voice to all things which 
should be 

Else dumb or musical ; and I rejoice 

To step from the grim round of waking 
dreams 

Into this fellowship, which makes all 
clear.” 


Again : 
‘* Methinks I breathe more freely ; now 


my lot 
Is palpable, and mortals gird me round, 
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Though my soul owns no sympathy with 


theirs. 

Some one approaches —I must hide this 
knife. 

Hide! I have ne’er till now had aught 
to hide 


From any human eye. 
[ He conceals the knife in his coat. 


Enter CLemantue. 


Clemanthe here ! 
Cle. Forgive me that I break upon 

thee thus. 

I meant to watch thy steps unseen, but 
night 

Is thickening ; thou art haunted by sad 
fancies, 

And ’tis more terrible to think upon thee 

Wandering with such companions in thy 
bosom, 

Than in the peril thou art wont to seek 

Beside the bed of death. 
Ton. Death, say’st thou? Death? 
Is it not righteous when the gods decree it? 
And briefits sharpest agony? Yet, fairest, 
It is no theme for thee. Go in at once, 
And think of it no more. 
Cle. Not without thee. 
Indeed thou art not well; thy hands are 
marble, 

Thy eyes are fixed : let me support thee, 
love.— 

Ha! what is that gleaming within thy 
vest? 

A knife! Tell me its purpose, Ion! 

Ton. No; 

My oath forbids. 

Cle. An oath! O gentle Ion, 

What can have linked thee to a cause 
which needs 

A stronger cement than a good man’s 
word ? 

There’s danger in it. 
from me? 

Ion, Alas! I must. 

all full soon. 
Hark! I am called. 
Cle. Nay, do not leave me thus. 
Ion. ’Tis very sad! [voices again.] I 
dare not stay. Farewell! [ Exit.” 
Act iii., Scene 2. 


Wilt thou keep it 


Thou wilt know 
[Voices call Ion. 


Clemanthe’s soliloquy, consequent 
upon this, brings out her character in 
an interesting light—nay, gives the last 
finishing touch to it. 


“« Tt must be to Adrastus that he hastes ! 

If by his hand the fated tyrant die, 

Austere remembrance of the deed will 
hang 

Upon his delicate spirit like a cloud, 

And tinge its world of happy images 

With hues of horror. Shall I to the pa- 
lace, 

And, as the price of my disclosure, claim 

His safety? No! ’Tis uever woman’s 
part 
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Out of her fond misgivings to perplex 

The fortunes of the man to whom she 
cleaves ; 

Tis hers to weave all that she has of fair 

And bright in the dark meshes of their 
web 

Inseparate from their windings. 
poor heart 

Hath found its refuge in a hero’s love : 

Whatever destiny his generous soul 

Shape for him, ’tis its duty to be still, 

And trust him ’till it bound or break 
with his. [ Exit.” 

Act iii., Scene 2. 


My 


With this, our extracts from this play 
must terminate. The scene of recog- 
nition between Adrastus and Ion, as 
father and son, at the very moment 
when the latter is prepared to slay the 
former, is very effective; and that of 
Ion’s self-devotement is also beautiful. 
But we must pass on to some reflections 
which arise out of the subject. 

This reference by the ancients to 
fate as the solution for the perplexities 
of mortal life may itself be most rea- 
dily solved, as intended for an acknow- 
ledgement of ignorance as to the source 
of evil. Even at this day, all but a 
few minds dread to approach the arca- 
na of this mystery. Why the human 
being should have been made capable 
of misery is generally deemed a ques- 
tion above reason to answer. Indeed, 
by no process of speculation is it to be 
satisfied,— no path will lead to the de- 
sired end but an induction of facts, 
as produced, by a practical genesis, in 
the rational being itself. As the 
sensual suffers, the spiritual receives 
more and more developement, and. by 
a triumph over pain redeems it into 
happiness again. All is a state of tran- 
sition. As “ heaven lies about us in 
our infancy,” so those courses which 
end in misery proceed from happiness ; 
and only because man is capable of 
pleasure is he capable of pain. Two 
names for one feeling, they express its 
highest and lowest degrees, which are 
its two poles. The first sensation of a 
burn is pleasing,—it is its continuance 
which renders it painful. All sensu- 
ality is sought as pleasurable means, 
and is such to a certain extent ; and to 
such extent is lawful, and is only so 
limited, that the being may not mis- 
take them as ends, and prefer the 
lowest to the highest happiness. In 
cases where pain meets the agent on 
the road of well doing, it would seem 
that the purpose was to shew that such 
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pain was not capable of becoming 
misery, while conscience was free 
from stain, and that death could only 
give to a good cause augmented lustre. 
An eagle accidentally inflicting pain 
and life-long inconvenience by drop- 
ping a stone on the head of the passing 
traveller, may become the means of 
shewing the strength of patience in the 
sufferer, and so far forth improve his 
moral condition; or, let him die of the 
blow, as A’schylus did of the tortoise, 
who shall call death an evil which sets 
the soul free from all such or any acci- 
dents.in future,—to say nothing of the 
immunity gained from the positive 
evils tocome? ‘Shall we receive good 
at the hands of God, and shall we not 
receive evil!” particularly when the 
latter is only preventive or remedial, 
for the preservation or the improve- 
ment of the creature of his will. The 
process of this improvement is first na- 
tural, next intellectual, and thirdly 
rational. According to the degree of ei- 
ther, both pain and pleasure are re- 
fined, and are capable, indeed, of in- 
finite refinement. To the cultivated 
man, objects will give pain which to 
the profane are indifferent. By this 
state he is preserved in the grade of 
perfection to which he has attained, 
and is induced to remove far from such 
objects to better. The company of 
imperfect beings is disagreeable to the 
more advanced ; but, let it be remem- 
bered that, in proportion to the dis- 
agreeableness of it, the being that feels 
this species of pain is imperfect. The 
most perfect being is the moral,and about 
the highest attribute of morality is be- 
nevolence ; and the benevolent charac- 
ter will transmute this pain into the 
means of highest happiness, and fully 
accomplish that end by a sincere en- 
deavour to improve the nature of his 
companions. Were it not so, the most 
perfect being would be driven from so- 
ciety ; and, as such, the Author of all 
beings would be secluded from his 
creatures. Byron rightly predicates, in 
the character of Satan, infinite misery 
to such a being banished to his soli- 
tude. But the proposition of his infer- 
nal majesty defeats itself; for he de- 
scribes Deity as eternally creating — 
therefore, in fact, never solitary,— 
which, we are bold to say, is the true 
statement. 
** Let him 
Sit on his vast and solitary throne, 
Creating worlds, to make eternity 
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Less burthensome to his immense exist- 
ence 


And unparticipated solitude. 
* * . * 


He! so wretched in his height, 
So restless in his wretchedness, must still 
Create, and recreate !” 


But solitude and society cannot co- 
exist either in time or eternity ; so that 
the demon’s remarks need no confuta- 
tion but the exhibition of their absurd- 
ity. _The Creator never being in the 
wretched state predicated, it is surely 
possible that creation has a happier 
source; and it is far more rational to 
deduce the generation of life from love 
than from hate, which desires the death 
of the creature, and not that it should 
live. 

The destiny of the Greeks had no 
relation to the moral being—none to 
the improvement of the suffering indi- 
vidual or the species—save only so far 
as it exhibited the unconquered will in 
the person of the hero. It, iudeed, 
logically suggested the probability of a 
better state of things, where error inter- 
fered not with the course of goodness, 
and virtue was free to express herself 
in her own image, and not compelled 
to wear an alien mask. It justified 
the commission of crime by external 
compulsion leaving the agent intact. 
He was involved in the mazes of a 
dream, from which, by waking, he 
would escape. The ill of which he 
was the instrument had no reality in 
the soul. This was the natural con- 
clusion from a sensual creed ; but man, 
whatever his creed, is essentially a moral 
being, and the moral power in him 
stood in opposition to it. Hence it 
was impossible to avoid exhibiting he- 
roic virtue as struggling against adver- 
sity, and recognising it to be so glo- 
rious a spectacle that it merited to have 
gods for its witnesses. But when a 
fuller revelation dawned upon the 
world, it was discovered that this exter- 
nal evil stands not in opposition to the 
good in man, but to the evil, and exists 
as a barrier against the ravages which 
sin was calculated to make in and 
about him. Our tragedy, accordingly, 
has taken the impression of the truth 
thus developed; and, however much it 
may excuse the hero of the piece, still 
represents him as a moral agent, and 
partly culpable for the consequences 
of his thoughts, his feelings, and his 
actions. Thus, when death closes the 
scene, the soul is not only set free 
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from the incumbrances of a body sub- 
ject to a law of necessity, but is con- 
vinced of transgression, and by con- 
fessing its fault shews itself in a state 
of moral light which the material cir- 
cumstances have all tended to evolve. 

The tragedy of Jon suggests, as its 
moral, one quite opposed to that of its 
models, namely,—the mischievous ope- 
ration of a creed so narrow even on an 
innocent nature. This moral, which 
is a reflection from a later age than the 
Grecian, is, in fact, embodied in the 
character of Clemanthe, and expressed 
in a speech of hers before quoted : 


“ Anoath! O gentle Ion, 
What can have linked thee to a cause 
which needs 
A stronger cement than a good man’s 
word ?” 


The unsophisticated feeling of wo- 
man is always right. Man’s reason 
often, if not always, fails when apply- 
ing mere speculative tests to things of 
a moral quality. Tyrannicide — or 
death in the abstract—‘“ is righteous 
when the gods decree it,” in the esti- 
mation of Ion, without any reference 
to the nature of the decree, by shutting 
out which the mind shuts out all pos- 
sible evidence whether the decree be 
from the gods or not. It entertains no 
question whether the oracle be or not 
forged, but listens to the voice with a 
mere sensual belief — substitutes the 
historical for the practical faith, and 
thus produces those contradictions in 
character and conduct which make 
even the good problems of intolerable 
complexity,and leave us in doubt how 
to justify or even vindicate the ways of 
Providence to the race of man. 

The performance of a play founded 
on a superstition so remote was indeed 
an experiment on an English audience. 
Its success, with all its defects, of 
which its attenuated style is not the 
least, proves that they who attribute 
the decline of our drama to the size of 
the houses, or to the public taste being 
adverse to the poetical and elevated, 
are mistaken. The management of 
the patent theatres only is to blame. 
The licensing system may have been 
ridiculously administered ; but we do 
not think that its use or abuse has led 
to any of the evils of which we com- 
plain. They have simply arisen from 
the persuasion that has possessed ma- 
nagers in general, that the eye rather 
than the ear was to be gratified, and 
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that the former was more easily pleased 
by parade and spectacle than by the 
exhibition of passion or humour. And 
where this misapprehension was avoided 
or defeated, there still remained certain 
rules of judging adopted by the same 
parties, or their readers, according to 
which a manuscript play would be re- 
jected, unless it was seasoned with 
certain stage topics, and was con- 
structed after a particular fashion. The 
poet was not suffered to obey his 
genius, and elaborate an original crea- 
tion by the law of his own being; but 
he was required to work after a pat- 
tern, and produce an imitation. A 
certain convention has been tacitly 
established, and thus a pseudo art im- 
posed upon the dramatic aspirant, who 
should have been left to the liberty of 
nature, as the only chance there was of 
any effective addition to the stock of 
acting plays. It is well, therefore, 
that a tragedy like Jon, written in de- 
fiance of all these formula, should have 
been produced, and met with such de- 
cided success that the prejudices de 
théétre to which we have alluded may 
be dispelled for ever. These things 
can no longer be declared necessary to 
the success ofa piece. Good writing 
and good acting are the only requi- 
sites. 

The merits of Ion lie in its concep- 
tion, and partly in its construction ; its 
defects, as we have said, are those of 
execution. The style is not dramatic ; 
neither is its poetry imaginative. The 
whole is a sport of the fancy acting 
upon the materials of memory,— the 
recollection of the Greek drama, in 
this instance, as taught and misrepre- 
sented at school. It is composed of 
associations from this source, and cer- 
tain speculations of Schlegel on the 
subject, of which the two passages 
that we quoted touching Fate consi- 
dered as a unity and a multeity are 
versified traductions. ‘* Fancy,” says 
Wordsworth, “ depends upon the ra- 
pidity and protusion with which she 
scatters her thoughts and images, trust- 
ing that their number, and the felicity 
with which they are linked together, 
will make amends for the want of indi- 
vidual value; or she prides herself 
upon the curious subtlety and the suc- 
cessful elaboration with which she can 
detect their lurking affinities.” A spe- 
cimen of this occurs in the following : 

‘Tt is little ; 
But in these sharp extremities of fortune, 
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The blessings which the weak and poor 
can scatter 

Have their own season. ’Tis a litile thing 

To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drained by feverish 
lips, 

May give a shock of pleasure to the frame, 

More exquisite than when nectarean juice 

Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort, which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die unmourned, 
twill fall 

Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye 

With gentle tears; relax the knotted hand 

To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 

And shed on the departing soul a sense— 

More precious than the henison of friends 

About the honoured death-bed of the 
rich— 

To him who else were lonely, that another 

Of the great family is near and feels.” 


The lines we have marked in 
italics were judiciously omitted in re- 
presentation. They belong to the pro- 
fusion that Wordsworth speaks of, and 
are mere sports of fancy, which are out 
of place ina drama. Many more are 
permitted to remain; yet, as we said 
before, these defects, if defects they be, 
were insufficient to sink the representa- 
tion. What, then, might be hoped for 
from a better work—a product of the 
imagination, such imagination as every 
tragedy should exhibit, although eman- 
cipated from those conventional limits 
which both actors and managers have 
hitherto thought needful for the suc- 
cess of a play? 

For the production of this tragedy we 
are indebted to the taste of Mr. Mac- 
ready, by whom it was chosen for his 
benefit. Its prosperity was not a little 
connected with some recent circum- 
sances, in which Mr. Macready seems, 
like the character he enacted, to have 
been made an agent of destiny. The 
manager of Old Drury had proceeded 
during the season on the plan of filling 
his pockets, without reference to the 
cause of the legitimate drama; and, 
acting on the erroneous apprehensions 
which we have above indicated, re- 
sorted to spectacle for an end which 
the production of Jon, and other pieces 
of which the world knows nothing, but 
ought to know all, would have an- 
swered quite as well, or better, and 
certainly with advantage rather than 
injury to the public taste. For such 
purposes not needing the services of 
such a man as Macready, yet com- 
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pelled, for obvious reasons, to retain 
him, and both being bound in legal 
contract to each other, the mutual rela- 
tion of the parties was far from plea- 
sant. At length the time came when 
the manager wanted no longer any 
actor of eminence, having engaged 
Madame Malibran for a specific pe- 
riod ; and it became a point of policy 
to get rid of unnecessary hands. Any 
means were sanctified that would at- 
tain this end ; and in Macready’s case 
insult was added to injury. The cha- 
racter of the actor seems to have been 
depended on for the safe carrying 
through of this system. That charac- 
ter was without blot—was that of a 
man and a gentleman; and there was 
no doubt that Mr. Macready would 
act as such. But Mr. Bunn forgot 
that there are cases ofaggravated wrong 
against which the moral rises as well 
as the natural man, and both, alarmed 
into a storm of indignation, translate 
the very reason itself into an element 
of feeling, and in the prosecution of a 
righteous anger become thoroughly 
possessed and o’erinformed with phan- 
tasy, in which all choice and will are 
absorbed in one mighty resentment, 
and the sense of an intolerable yoke 
which must be thrown off. The effects 
of this Mr. Bunn was made to feel; 
and though, on reflection, Mr. Mac- 
ready was annoyed at having been de- 
prived of self-mastery, the result has 
produced an influence on the fortunes 
of the drama which may yet continue 
a salutary operation. The audiences 
who have since witnessed Mr. Mac- 
ready’s performance seem to have 
awaked to a sense of the state in which 
things theatrical were fast sinking,— 
they have hailed and welcomed his en- 
deavours for their preservation—and 
he now holds the enviable situation of 
champion of the legitimate drama. 

At the former part of the season 
Mr. Macready had been the means of 
introducing one of the prettiest plays 
that we ever witnessed on the boards 
of the theatre,—we allude to The Pro- 
vost of Bruges. This is a production 
much inferior to Ion, as evincing little 
poetic taste in the conception ; but it 
shews much dramatic skill in the con- 
struction and execution. The few pass- 
ages of poetry which occur in it, it 
must be confessed, are commonplace, 
about flowers, and stars, and similar 
joint-stock properties of verse-makers 
by profession ; but the applause which 
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they received from the house is an- 
other proof that, whatever actors and 
managers may think, the audience 
have no design nor desire to banish 
poetry from the stage. To be sure, 
such passages require excellent elocu- 
tion; but if they fail for want of this, 
it is clear that the fault is not in the 
poet, but in the performer; and it is 
equally clear that the remedy is not 
that the poet should write down to the 
performer, but that the actor should act 
up to the poet. We confess that there 
may be a little inconvenience in this ; 
but it is a wholesome one—one which, 
if legitimately removed, would relieve 
the stage of many who now burden it, 
and make room for the introduction of 
talent that may now be pining for em- 
ployment. 

The author confesses to having been 
indebted to Mr. Macready’s judgment 
for the success of this piece. The 
manner in which the scenes are sus- 
tained is certainly very exemplary. 
The following is one of the shortest, 
and will serve to give the reader an 
idea of the nature of the subject. It is 
the second and last scene of the first 
act. 


«A magnificent chamber in the Chateau of 
Bertutrpue. Constance discovered 
seated at a window, through which the 
sun is seen setting. 


Con. (watching it). How fast he sinks, 
that glorious orb of light! 

To see him seated on his mid-day throne, 

Who but bad deemed him fixed for ever 


there, 

So high, so proudly rode he o’er the 
world? 

And is it thus with love? whose early 
beam 


Shines out as full of promise, as it never 

Could know decline? Has love its setting 
too? 

Look! now he fades—and now—he’s 
gone !—poor world! 

But poorer heart, whose light of love is 


sped. 

A few small clouds are lingering in his 
place, 

Bright with contending dyes,—call these 
ambition, 

Fame, glory — vapours that usurp love’s 
seat, 

And shine awhile with a fictitious splen- 
dour 

When he is gone— then follow into 
darkness. 

There ends the likeness! The departed 
sun 

Will ride again as bright a course to. 
morrow ; 
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But love, once set, can*know no second 
rising. 
(Advancing) Alas! 
to-day. 

Enter Bovcnarp. 

Bou. Indeed! 

Con, (running to and embracing him). 
Bouchard, I did not mean to give 
thee welcome ! 

Thou hast been absent for so many hours, 
Ihadresolved to chide thee. Lhave grown 
Even sad for very lack of occupation. 
My father absent and my lord away, 

I deemed myself neglected—thee unkind. 

Bou. "Iwas needful business that 
claimed my care. 

Con. You are not angry ? 

Bou. Nay, indeed! 

Con. Yet still 

There dwells a heaviness upon your brow 

I was not wont to see, when we two met, 

Though parted but an hour.—Perhaps 
you are ill? 

Bou. Dear Constance, 
wilfulness. 

Con. Then be more merry. 
grown, Bouchard, 

The fool of fondness, and you took, 
indeed, 
A heavy charge in making me your wife : 
1 have been nursed so tenderly, that never 
A cloud has shadowed o’er me. First 
my father, 
My dear, dear father, watched me with 
such care, 
I never had a wish, but ere it grew, 
’*T was lost in the possession. Then you 
came 
With love, that strove to make his love 
seem small, 
So fondly did you cherish me ;—then 
frown not 
Upon the child yourself did help to spoil ! 
Nay, that’s so sad a smile. In sooth, 
dear husband, 
I had rather see you frown than smiling 
thus. 
Something is ill. 
Bou. If aught displeases thee, 
Then all is ill. Yet say, I am not merry ; 
The fit will pass—the sooner if unmarked. 
That were .a barren clime where all was 
sun; 
And the heart needs these little shades 
of care 
To feel its bliss as bliss. 
father ? 
Con. Not yet arrived, 
messengers 
Bid us expect him hourly, [A trumpet.] 
Ha! he is here! 
Quick to the gates—lose not a precious 
moment ! 
Oh, how I long to feel his circling arms, 


I’m wond’rous sad 


this is very 


I have 


Where is thy 


although his 


And hear him bless his child! My dear, 


dear father ! 
Bou, Constance! shall I be jealous ? 
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Con. Not of him! 

Not of my father—he who gave you that, 

Which, flatterer that you are, you have 
sworn so oft 

Was all your wealth—who cherished 
with such care 

The growing flower — unworthy of his 
pains, 

Indeed—but all his garden yielded, and 


Then gave it you to wear ;—no, not my 


father ! 
Had you been six days’ absent, I would fly 
With as much joy to welcome your return ; 
( Hesitating) Perhaps with more. 


Enter Bertutrue. 


Father! my own dear father ! 
Ber. All watchful angels guard and 
bless my child! 
So, thou look’st bravely 
of care— 
A light and dancing eye, a healthful 
cheek ; 
No vigils have disturbed the wanton 
smiles 
That dimple there ! 
a time, 
When, had thy father been a week away, 
Thou wouldst have chid the leaden- 
footed hours, 
Pined in thy chamber, saddened in thy 
sports, 
And wearied every saint for his return! 
Bouchard, beshrew me, but I grudge thy 
share 
In that young heart, that once was all 
my own. 
Love her, my friend ! 
fondly cherished, 
And scarce is fitted for the ungentle 
world ; 
But she is safe with thee. 
Bou. Safe as the hlood 
That warmest circles in my heart of 
hearts ; 
Which should be sooner drained than 
she be wronged. 
Ber. I thought so, or I had not given 
her to thee. 
Con. You are weary, sir, with travel ; 
will you sit? 
Ber. Why, ay (sitting). Bouchard, 
these things make old men feel 
Their sand run low,—the easy cushion’d 
chair, 
A stranger at their hearth, and all they 
loved 
Given to another—a new generation 
Hustling us to our graves ; while little 
sprouts 
Shoot fresh and green round the old 
withered trunk, 
Sheathing decay with ‘Tenovated life : 
We'll have them all anon. 
Con. You are merry, sir. 
Ber, And wherefore not so, girl? I 
have grown sick 


'—not a trace 


Traitress, there was 


She has been 
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Of the turmoil and care of the great 
world. 

I'll give my place up now to better men, 

And nurse my grandchildren. You smile, 
Bouchard : 

‘These arms have dandled her a thousand 
times, 

When I had more of care upon my heart 

For her, than thou shalt ever know for 
thine : 


They shall be princes! I will give them 


that, 

That they shall bless the old man’s 
memory 

When I am dust. 


Con. Father, some other theme. 
Ber. Well, be it so, Thou art a silly 
child ! 
Come, then, the news, Bouchard? The 
sun, no doubt, 
Has not stood still because Bertulphe 
was absent. 
What do they at the court ? 

Bou. Nothing of note, 

Beyond the following up the late caprice, 
New laws against the serfs. 

Ber, Indeed! 

Bou. The last 
Was strange, tyrannical beyond example. 
Lest any serf, escaped from vassalage, 
Should fence himself behind a noble’s 

power, 
By marriage of himself or of his child, 
It is decreed, such marriage being proved 
Within a year, the freeman so connected, 
Whate’er his rank, shall forfeit his degree, 
Even though knightly—lose his wealth 
and lands, 
taking taint from the unnatural 
match, 
Himself become a serf. 

Ber. (starting up). Impossible ! 

Ha! ha! I see you have been play’d upon, 

Or you would play on me. It is not ill: 

These late « caprices are indeed so wild, 

One might in sport say it would come to 
this. 

Bou. Believe me, 

most true. 

Ber. Again! Would you persuade me 

Charles has done this 
Without my counsel ?—seized the very 
moment 
When I was absent? 
liev e it. 

Con, My father, you are 

moved. 

Ber. Moved! 

Humanity, our common nature outraged ; 
A leprous taint fixed on our fellows’ blood, 
Contaminating all that touches it. 

And yet ’tis strange that 1 am moved? 

Fie, fie! 

A man’s a man; nor can another 
The right to buy, sell, 
Because he ) 


And, 


sir, I jest not —'tis 


Sir, I'll not be- 


strangely 


claim 
or inherit him, 
sprang from off a lowe: 
branch 
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Of the great tree. Yet this is but a part: 
He who would have one fellow for his 
slave, 
Soon, step by step, would fetter all man- 
kind, 
Such is not Charles’s nature : 
plot 
Is from another source. I see the hand 
That plays the puppet with him—-see the 
motive 
That guides it too. 
Bou. What motive? 
Ber. Have you eyes, 
And y 2 perceive itnot? Do you not see, 
Since I opposed these laws from the be- 
ginning, 
Their strength displays my weakness? 
He whose hand 
Would rule the helm, as I confess would 
mine, 
Must find it answer to his ready touch 
Upon the lightest breeze ; which, if it 
do not, 
He knows his power is gone; and this 
alone 
Would fret some men. You smile, and 
think this nothing. 
Go to! you are young: 
seaman knows 
The coming tempest in the little cloud 
That specks the horizon only. 
Bou. ’Tis strange ! 
Ber.(impatiently.) Sir, what is strange ? 
Bou. To see you shaken 
By what to me seem things of trifling 
import. 
Ber. Did you, then, sit unmoved to 
hear these projects ? 
I know you did not—cvuld not. Yet, 


this brave 


the practised 


at last, 

Perhaps you are right. It is the old 
man’s s folly— 

We see too far. No more on’t—let it 
pass. 

Child, I am weary; bid them bring re- 
freshment. 


Stay—kiss me ere you go. 
[Embracing her, and holding her ; 
gazing on her. 
There '—leave me, leave me. 
Ha, ha! { Exit Constance. 
Bou. What mean you? 
Ber. Why, sir, look you, 
That noble creature, in whose form and 
soul 
All glorious things that dwell beneath 
the sun 
Are studded in a galaxy of brightness — 
She— might be made a serf by wedding 
you, ' 
If in your blood ran one polluted drop. 
I pray you, see ‘tis pure. 
Bou. You do not doubt it ? 
Ber. No, not a jot, sir; but I would 
have you see 
To what such laws might lead, 
fare you well! 


some time 


Now, 
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I am weary—somewhat fevered with 
my travel, 

And would be left a little space alone— 

So tell my daughter; and, for what you 
have seen, 

Your finger on your lip. 
power 

Is to the old what love is to the young ; 

And both are jealous, if their mistress 


Remember, 


frowns, 
To keep the gossip from the prating 
world, [Exeunt.” 


Act i., Sc. 2. 


This is good, if not powerful writing. 
The next scene between Bertulphe and 
his son-in-law needs also extracting. 


“ Enter Bertucrne, hastily. 


Ber. You are well met, sir. What 
report is this 
I hear of brawlings in the street? Men’s 
tongues 
Make feast of your contentions. This is 
ill, sir — 
I like it not. This is no time for strivings, 
When we most need to treasure all our 
strength; 
We must make friends, not foes, I pray 
you, let 
Your foolish quarrel, whatsoe’er it be, 
Be reconciled —atoned for. 
Bou. ’Tis impossible ! 
The affront was palpable, and public too. 
Ber. No matter, sir. 
Bou. But Thancmar — 
Ber. (suddenly). What of him ? 
Was it with Thancmar you had question ? 
Bou. Ay. 
Ber. 1 knew not that; why was it kept 
from me ? 
A public insult? 
Bou. He shall! 
Ber. You'll fight with him ? 
Bou. I’m pledged to it. 
Ber. (eagerly). To the death ? 
Bou. If need be. 
Ber. (grasping hishand.) Good !—that’s 
well—that’s very well ! 
Your honour must be kept an unflawed 
gem, 
Else you are not the husband of my child. 
Bouchard ! I hold you are the chatelain’s 
match. 
You have practised much of late ; I know 
you have. 
Look he escape you not. 
Bouchard ! 
Bou. I do not understand. 
Ber. No matter, boy! 
We'll fix the day—you shall have all 
support 
Myself and what I can call mine can 
give you. 
Come, we will to the earl, and gain his 
license 
To bring this quarrel to an issue. Ha! 


He must answer it. 


His life, 
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Proud Chatelain of Bourbourg, I have 
trapped thee, 
And thou shalt not escape with unclipped 
wings. 
So, to the earl, my son—to the just 
earl! [ Exeunt.” 
Act ii., Se. 2. 


The reader understands now the po- 
sition of the different parties. The 
earl, Charles of Flanders, is drawn as 
an impersonation of abstract justice. 
Noble, wise, and virtuous, one would 
have wondered that he should have 
consented to so rigorous a statute as 
that which makes the misery of this 
play, but for this attribute. Says St. 
Prieux : 


“ Why, man, it is his virtue, his staunch 
justice, 
Resolved to give to any one his own ;— 
My serf is mine,—his justice gives him 
to me. 
Bou. ’Tis thus for ever that ill-judging 
zeal 
Goads virtue into vice. ’Tis but degree 
That marks the storm from the propitious 
gale— 
The torrent from the fertilising stream. 
This justice, over urged, grows tyranny.” 
Act i, sc. 1. 


The attribute on which Bertulphe 
relied accordingly is found to operate 
against himself, when, in the end, it is 
discovered that he himself had been a 
serf, and won his way up from the 
ranks. The effects of it, too, are ag- 
gravated by Bertulphe’s previous con- 
duct; for when the earl would have 
stepped between, and made an honour- 
able compromise, Bertulphe, intent on 
vengeance with his rival in favour, re- 
fuses all overtures of mercy. His cha- 
racter, likewise, as may have been 
seen, is marked by pride, if not arro- 
gance ; and this quality is sometimes 
imprudently exhibited. An old man, 
named Philippe, is the depository of 
the secret of his birth. 


‘** A parched and haggard wretch, infirm 
and bent 

Beneath a pile of years that none can 
count ; 

His feeble foot just balanced on the brink 

That severs life from death —yet shrewd 
and cunning,— 

Greedy of gold, and of aspleenful malice, 

That loves to wound, as ’twould compen- 
sate thus 

The body’s impotence, by the tongue’s 
sharpness — 

He dwells beside the church of Notre 
Dame.” Act ii., sc. 1. 
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Such is Thanemar’s description of 
him; who, shortly after, relates an in- 
cident that has considerable bearing on 
the catastrophe. He continues: 


‘«*T knew him in my youth, and even then 
I thought him old. And yet the crabbed 
churl 
Had a strange fondness for me, and would 
talk 
In his sour fashion with me by the hour. 
I lost bim then, to find him here in 
Bruges, 
Where he arrived, when first Bertulphe 
grew great, 
He has lived in much seclusion, and the 
boors 
Dread him, as one with more than mortal 
dealings, — 
And he has dealings I would fain un- 
riddle ; 
For I have had him watched, and been 
assured 
The provost’s secretary visits there 
At cautious hours, and gold is heard to 
chink 
When he arrives! 
Herbert. Indeed! that's strange. 
Thanemar. I know Bertulphe profuse,— 
Generous, as fools would call it; but I 
know 
He scatters not his gold without a mo- 
tive. 
He cannot love this man,—then he must 
fear him, 
And, it may be, is even in his power! 
Bertulphe is proud, and such discordant 
natures 
At length must jar ; in this has been my 
hope. 
I have waited patiently for my occasion, 
And it has come, Philippe this morning 
watched 
The Provost's path, and would have 
spoken with him ; 
But he dashed proudly by: I marked 
the old man, 
And saw his sunken eye gleam with 
such malice 
As told he hated him. He turned to me: 
I thought he would have spoken ; but he 
checked 
Ilis struggling passion, and went slowly 
home, 
‘The better there to brood on it.” 
Act ii., se. 1. 


Under the influence of the feelings 
here described, Philippe seeks Thanc- 
mar, and contracts with him for putting 
off the combat. He waylays, for this 
purpose, Bertulphe, on his progress to 
the lists, and is repulsed and stricken. 
Couveyed from the crowd to his own 
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home, he sends a message to Thanc- 
mar, who leaves the lists, and arrives 
in time to receive, before the old man 
dies, the proofs of his rival’s serfship. 
Accordingly, on returning, he refuses 
to fight with Bertulphe’s son-in-law, 
whom marriage has degraded in rank. 
All parties are thus brought into terrible 
collision ; and excellent scenes occur 
between Bouchard and Bertulphe,Con- 
stance and Bouchard, and Bertulphe 
and the earl. The dénouement is very 
defective. The idiocy of Constance, 
consequent upon the firing of her hus- 
band’s halls, and occurring amid the 
blazing ruins, is not only urpleasing in 
itself, but in the worst style of the 
Minerva press. 

Whether this blot in the conception 
of the piece, or managerial trickery, 
caused it to have a short run, notwith- 
standing its successful production on 
the early nights of the performance, we 
are not prepared to decide. Werather 
incline to the opinion that the essen- 
tially democratic nature of its plot was 
the canker at the core. What, after 
all, in a poetical point of view, can 
Bertulphe appear but as an impostor, 
whose miseries are consequent upon a 
species of usurpation? Nor would it 
seem that he acts upon principle; that 
is, for others as well as for himself. 
His is only a selfish career, and his 
death-boast is that he is “no serf.” 
When Bertram exclaims: 


“I die no felon’s death ! 
A warrior’s weapon freed a warrior’s 
soul.” 


We sympathise with him,— for he is 
never less than archangel ruined. But 
Bertulphe falls not from a rightful ele- 
vation; his position was a delusion ; 
and if he was not a serf he was no- 
thing. By surrendering the public 
principle, he thus gave up his private 
right. Let the democratic drama be 
then defensible in itself, nay, even su- 
perior to the aristocratic, if you will, 
the Provost of Bruges is found offend- 
ing against the very elements essential 
to its existence. ‘The first three acts 
and a half, are, however, so good, that 
it would be well for the writer to re- 
compose the remainder on consistent 
grounds; and he might then put his 
name on the title-page with confidence 
and applause. 
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THE FAMILIAR LETTERS OF COWLEY, 


WITH NOTICES OF HIS LIFE, AND SKETCHES OF SOME OF 
HIS FRIENDS AND CONTEMPORARIES, 


NOW FIRST PRINTED, 


Continued from page 409, Vol. XIII. 


Cow ey, on his return to Cambridge, 
seems to have devoted himself with 
renewed energy to his classical studies. 
The Cam carried him to Parnassus ; 
and, in the solemn retirement of those 
« beloved haunts, he indulged some of 
the most delicious dreams that visit 
the breast of a scholar—now playing 
the lute of Anacreon and Horace 
now talking with his master, Virgil — 
and now idling the spring hours with 
the beautiful Pyrrha. Graver fancies, 
too, occupied his mind ; and the poetic 
child of Spenser already began to trace 
an epic poem, which hope whispered 
might at some future period be in- 
closed in the same emerald urn with 





the song of Troy divine, and the pre 

cious writing of the Fuéry Queen 

That this delightful anticipation has 
never been realised, interfered not with 
the happiness of the youthful poet: 
the blue sky of the summer morning 
takes no shadow from the evening 
cloud. The brightest feeling of early 
life is joy without fear; that furnishes 
at once the flame and the substance 
on which it feeds, and throws a light 
before as well as behind. When Hope 
decays, Memory rises in her place. 
But to return to Cowley. The fol- 
lowing letter is addressed to “ my be- 
loved friend, C. E.” and opens a slight 
glimpse of the student’s pursuits. 


** Anacreon at Cambridge — Lyric Poetry — Pindar and Sappho. 
With a Notice of the Davideis. 


“‘ Why don’t you come here, Charles ? 


The distance cannot present an 


obstacle ; for Anacreon has been staying with me all the week, and is exceedingly 


popular at college. 


We walk, and sit, and quaff sack, and lie under the trees 
together ; and think of nothing but flowers, and love, and poetry. 
with Cambridge eyes, and he burns me up with Ionian. 


I charm him 
Last evening, I ren- 


dered his Hymn to the Grashopper into English, for which he has promised me 


the myrtle crown. 


The Grecian grashopper is unlike any you will find at Tot- 


tenham ; you may, therefore, like to hear its music —so I send it: 


Happy insect, what can be 

In happiness compared to thee ! 

Fed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine ; 
Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does fill. 

Tis fill’d wherever thou dost tread — 
Nature’s self thy Ganymede. 


Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 


Happier than the happiest king. 
All the fields which thou dost see, 
All the plants belong to thee — 
All that summer hours produce, 
Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee doth sow and plough ; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou, 
Thou dost innocently joy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 


The shepherd gladly heareth thee, 

More harmonious than he ; 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, 

Prophet of the ripened year ! 

Thee Phebus loves, and does inspire ; 

Pheebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect, happy thou, 

Dost neither age, nor winter know ; 
3ut when thou’st drunk, and danced, 

and sung, 

Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
Voluptuous and wise withal, 
Epicurean animal ! 

Sated with thy summer’s feast, 

Thou retirest to endless rest. 


Isn’t this very agreeable chirping for a warm evening in May ?—something like 
the rich nightingale we heard last summer in the woods, when every step we 


took through the thick foliage let in a shower of moonlight. 


But, probably, you 


are not acquainted with Anacreon, whom you esteem inferior to our dear Mavino. 


Then listen ! 


Lyric poetry attained a very high degree of perfection in Greece ; 
from the accompaniment of music, implied in the title, it derived iis 


peculiat 
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character. The Ode demands unity of purpose, with harmony of the parts and 
the language. In the Epic, you behold the hero; in Tragedy, the sufferer; in 
the Lyric, the poet. He goes out of himself into his poem, informing it with his 
own soul, and filling its veins with the life of his own intellect. The epos and 
the drama have undergone the changes incident to the revolutions of taste: the 
rich and discursive melody of Ariosto succeeds to the clear-flowing tale of Virgil ; 
Juliet fills our eyes with tears instead of Electra. Comedy has been shaped in 
the new moulds of Fashion and Habit. But the Lyric still breathes the sweetness 
of Grecian lips. The story of love and of patriotism is still woven upon the same 
loom. The lover courts his mistress with the lute of Anacreon ; the patriot arouses 
his country with the lyre of Tyrteus ; and Beauty burns and weeps over the songs 
of Sappho. Horace said that love breathed from her strings; it breathes from 
them yet. 

“ But the brightest name in Grecian poetry, after Homer, is Pindar. How 
solemnly rolls on that unnavigable song,—deep, harmonious, luminous! I seem 
to see him even now, sitting in his iron chair, and delivering his oracular verse 
from the temple of Apollo. Horace followed the glowing river of his verse ; and 
the triumphant Emathian conqueror spared the house of him who was called the 
Mouth of the Muses. Quintilian has pronounced a noble eulogy upon him : 
‘ Lyricoram longe Pindarus princeps, spiritus magnificentia, sententiis, figuris, 
beatissimus rerum, verborumque copia, et velut quodam eloquentie flumine, 
propter que oratius nemini credit eum imitabilem.’ When reading his poems, 
we ought surely to remember that they were not written merely to gratify the wits 
of that day, much less of ours, but that they were chaunted by choruses, and that 
the combined charms of music and poetry were still further enlivened by accom- 
panying dances ; for it has been supposed that Pindar, like the tragic poets, had 
a particular chorus assigned to him, which he transported to the different places 
where his hymns were recited. Thus their representation comprised the attrac- 
tions of a spectacle, with all the splendour and allurements of the Muses. But, 
quo me Musa rapis? Here am I flying on the shining back of Pegasus, a thousand 
miles in a minute, and thinking of the golden trees in the Islands of the Blest, 
and streams gilded over with shadows of sweet faces, and many other delightful 
things, which we can talk about when we take another walk in the pleasant shade 
of Gray’s Inn. Meanwhile, that I may not leave you without an agreeable com- 
panion, I send yon a little portrait of a beautiful girl, Pyrrha. It is copied from 
the original in my possession, which was drawn, as you know, by one of the 
most graceful of the Italian painters ; although I fear you will not recognise the 
delicate pencil of Horace. 


To whom now, Pyrrha, art thou kind? And see the billows rise. 
To what heart-ravish’d lover Poor inexperienced he, 
Dost thou thy golden locks unbind, Who ne’er, alas, before had been at sea ! 


Thy hidden sweets discover — 
And, with large bounty, open set 
All the bright stores of thy rich cabinet ? 


He enjoys thy calm sunshine now, 
And no breath stirring hears ; 
In the clear heaven of thy brow 


Ah, simple youth ! how oft will he No smallest cloud appears. 
Of thy changed faith complain ; He sees thee gentle, fair, and gay, 
And his own fortunes find to be And trusts the faithless April of thy May. 


So airy and so vain, 
Of so chameleon-like a hue— 
That still their colour changes with it too. 


Unhappy, thrice unhappy he 

T’ whom thou untry’d dost shine ; 
But there’s no danger now for me, 

How oft, alas, will he admire Since, o’er Loretto’s shrine, 

The blackness of the skies ; In witness of the shipwreck past, 
Trembling tohearthe winds soundhigher, |My consecrated vessel hangs at last. 

“ Farewell!—The Poem proceeds: this evening I am going to sing with 
David under the window of Michol, and will tell you our success when we meet, 
which will not be later, I hope, than the 30th. Do not the hedge-rows, and the 
green fields, and the soft May, and the thrush, and the nightingale, all sing,— 
The Poet is Coming! 

‘“« Trin, Coll., May 8, 1637. “A.C. 


 P.S.—Tell Carew that I drank to his muse yesternight in a cup of Canary. 
If you see Suckling, my love to Aglaura.” 
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Alas! the passer’s foot was soon to 
tread over the early grave of the young, 
the beloved, the gifted Carew, whose 
melody and sweetness of style were 
full of the highest promise, and whose 
version of the 137th Psalm is a de- 
lightful specimen of sacred minstrelsy. 
Suckling, too, was doomed to a melan- 
choly and premature death. The cir- 
cumstances of it have been variously 
related. But the account given by 
Warton, in his Essay on Pope, is gene- 
rally credited. He says that the poet, 
having been robbed by a servant, put 
on his boots with great haste, and 
pierced his heel with a rusty nail, 
which brought on inflammation. Thus 
unhappily, at the age of thirty-three, 
departed the lively, the good-natured, 
the courted Sir John Suckling. So 
much wit, eloquence, and poetry, all 
swept away by an old nail! What 
particularly surprises us, in the re- 
mains of Suckling, is the versatility of 
talent which they indicate; the plea- 
santry of his letters, the sagacity of his 
brief political remarks, the fancy of his 
dramatic attempts, the unrivalled faci- 
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lity and mirth of some of his songs, 
and, above all, the tone of grave medi- 
tation, of thoughtful earnestness, and 
even of learned inquiry, displayed in 
his Account of Religion by Reason, 
addressed to the Earl of Dorset. All 
these qualities, so rarely seen in com- 
bination, cannot but impress us with a 
very favourable opinion of his powers. 
It is so unusual to hear Suckling spoken 
of in the character of a serious thinker, 
much less of a writer upon theology, 
that we add in a note a curiously rea- 
soned passage from the treatise already 
alluded to.* With more talent than the 
celebrated Rochester, he had much of 
his humour and extravagance ; and ra- 
ther prided himself on being de bonnes 
fortunes and a good player at bowls, 
than upon his literary accomplishments. 
Thus he sings of himself, in the Session 
of the Poets — 


“ Suckling next was call’d, but did not 
appear ; 

Butstraightonewhisper'd Apolloi’theear, 

That of all men living he cared not for’t, 

He loved not the muses so well as his 
sport : 





* We quote the passage merely as a singular illustration of Suckling’s character, 
without at all entering into his theological correctness : 

«St. Austin plainly says the word Person was taken up by the church for want 
ofa better. Nature, substance, essence, hypostasis, suppositium, and persona, have 

























caused sharp disputes among the doctors ; at length, they are contented to let the 
three first and three last signify the same thing. By all of them is understood some- 
thing complete, perfect, and singular: in this only they differ, that nature, substance, 
essence, are communicable, ad quid and ut quo, as they call it; the other are not at 
all, &c. We then hold God to be one, and but one; it being gross to suppose two 
omnipotents, for then neither would be so. Yet since this good is perfectly good, 
and perfect goodness cannot be without perfect love, nor perfect love without com- 
munication, nor to an unequal or created, for then it must be inordinate, we conclude 
a second co-eternal, though begotten. Nor are these contrary (though they seem to 
be so), even in created substances ; and one thing may come from another, and yet 
that from whence it comes not be before that which comes from it, as in the Sun and 
Light. But in these high mysteries, similitudes may be the best arguments, &c. 
There is an hidden original of waters in the earth ; from this a spring flows up, and 
of these proceed a stream. ‘There is but one essence which knows neither a before 
nor an after, but in order (and that too) according to our considering of it. The head 
of the spring is not a head but in respect of the spring ; for if something flowed not 
from it, it were no original ; nor the spring a spring, if it did not flow from something, 
nor the stream, but in respect of both. Now all these three are but one water; and 
though one is not the other, yet they can hardly be considered one without the other. 
Now, though I know this is so far from a demonstration, that it is but an imperfect 
instance (perfect being impossible of infinite by finite things), yet there is a resem- 
blance great enough to let us see the possibility. And here the eye of reason needed 
no more the spectacles of faith, than for those things of which we make sympathy the 
cause, as in the loadstone, &c. Nor is it here so great a wonder that we should be 
ignorant, for this is distant and removed from sense, those near and subject to it ; 
and it were stranger for me to conclude that God did not work ab eatra, thus one and 
distinctly within himself, because I cannot conceive how begotten, how proceeding, 
than if a clown should say the hand of a watch did not move, because he could not 
give an account of the wheels within. So far is it from being unreasonable, because 
I do not understand it, that it would be unreasonable I should. For why should a 
created substance comprehend an uncreated —a circumscribed and limited, an uncir- 
cumscribed and unlimited ?” 





| 
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And prized black eyes, or a lucky hit 
At bowls, above all the trophies of wit. 
But Apollo was angry, and publicly said 
’T were fit that a fine was set on his head. 


In another poem, of a most affecting 
character, he laments that passionate 
devotion to beauty, of which he has 
left too many proofs in his remains. 
With much to be blotted on the score 
of good taste and feeling, the “ Ballad 
on a Wedding” will retain its place 
by the side of Cowley’s “ Chronicle.” 
His picture of a lovely cheek, 


‘* For streeks of red were mingled there, 
Such as are on a Catherine pear, 
The side that’s next the sun,” 


is original, delicate, and poetic. But 
who is Aglaura? Aglaura is the name 
of one of Suckling’s plays, probably 
known to very few of our readers ; but 
it contains that famous song, “ Pry’thee, 
why so pale, fond lover?” which has 
bound up his name with every poetical 
miscellany. Cowley must have seen 
the play in MS., or have heard it men- 
tioned by the author, because its ap- 
pearance was subsequent to the date 
of the present letter. As might natu- 
rally be anticipated from one of Suck- 
ling’s volatile and dissipated temper, 
the chief beauties of Aglaura consist 
in occasional prettinesses of fancy, 
indolently scattered by a gentleman of 
true genius, writing with ease, who 
enjoyed a good hit at bowls more than 
the diligent construction of a plot, and 
valued the melting glance of a black 
eye more than all the favours of the 
muses. He wrote as he would have 
talked; and in both characters dis- 
played, perhaps, much of that festive 
brilliancy, for which the company of a 
modern imitator is prized in the saloons 
of Lansdowne House and Kensington 
Gore. We can easily imagine such 
roses as these dropping from the lips 
of the poet of Lalla Rookh— 


‘* Those softer hours of pleasure and 
delight, 

That, like so many single pearls, should 
have 

Adorned our thread of life.” 


Or to hear him describing love, with 
Aglaura — 


‘* Oh, sir, consider what a flame love is. 

If by rude means you think to forée a 
light, 

That of itself it would not {freely give, 

You blow it out, and leave yourself i’ the 
dark,” 
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Or seasoning an anecdote with a fra- 
grant simile, like the following — 


«« As wantons, entering a garden, take 

The first fair flower they meet, and 

Treasure it in their laps ; 

Then seeing more, do make fresh choice 
again, 

Throwing in one and one, till at the 
length 

The first poor flower, o’ercharged with 
too much weight, 

Withers and dies.” 


The poem to which Cowley alludes 
was the Davideis, in which he hoped 
to leave a memorial of his piety, his 
genius, and his learning. Various 
circumstances combined to prevent its 
completion, and we have only two or 
three courts of the temple from which 
to form our judgment of the structure. 
The Davideis was an unsuccessful 
poem: its appearance seems to have 
been hailed with little applause; and 
his biographer remarks, that there are 
not many examples of so great a work, 
by an author generally read, that have 
crept through a century with such 
slender attention. Whatever is said 
of Cowley is meant of his other works. 
The Davideis never appears in books, 
nor emerges in conversation. By the 
Spectator it has once been quoted ; by 
Rymer it has once been praised ; and 
by Dryden, in Mac Flecnoe, it has 
once been imitated. Johnson’s criti- 
cism was not calculated to disperse the 
cloud: “ Conceits,” he said, * are all 
that the Davideis supplies.” This was 
the sentence of the Thunderer, and no 
person has attempted hitherto to re- 
move the millstone from the poet’s 
neck. That the Davideis abounds in 
those curious resultances of thought 
which Davenant considered wit, can- 
not be denied ; but Johnson ought not 
to have closed his ears to the fervour, 
the beauty, the ingenuity, of many of 
the thoughts, or the grace, the vigour, 
the polish, of many of the lines. His 
Muse was clothed, indeed, in the fan= 
tastic garments of the day ; but she had 
listened to the sweetest strains of the 
Attic shell, and her feet were familiar 
with the greenest haunts of Italian 
minstrelsy. She loved the lute of 
Marino, but she was not ignorant of 
the solemn harp of Tasso; but her 
most frequent pilgrimage was to the 
sacred ground of Mantua. 

His plan embraced twelve books, 
after the pattern, he said, of his Master 
Virgil; and the poem was to have 
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closed with the pathetic lamentation 
of David upon the death of Saul and 
Jonathan. “ For I had no mind,” he 
wrote, “to carry him quite on to his 
anointing at Hebron ; because it is the 
custom of heroic poets never to come 
to the full end of their story, but only 
so near that every one may see it: as 
men commonly play not out the game, 
when it is evident they can win it, but 
lay down their cards and take up what 
they have won. This was the whole 
design, in which there are many noble 
and fertile arguments behind; as the 
barbarous cruelty of Saul to the priests 
at Nob—the several flights and escapes 
of David, with the manner of his liv- 
ing in the wilderness—the funeral of 
Samuel —the love of Abigail — the 
sacking of Ziglag— the loss and re- 
covery of David’s wives from the Ama- 
lekites—the witch of Endor—the war 
with the Philistines—and the battle of 
Gilboa: all which I meant to inter- 
weave, upon several occasions, with 
most of the illustrious stories in the 
Old Testament, and to embellish with 
the most remarkable antiquities of the 
Jews, and of other nations.” 
Undoubtedly, this was a noble de- 
sign, and he might well demand what 
worthier subjectcould have been chosen, 
among all the treasuries of past times, 
than the life of this young prince, who, 
from such small beginnings, through 
such infinite troubles and oppositions, 
by such miraculous virtues and excel- 
lences, and with such incomparable 
variety of wonderful actions and acci- 
dents, became the greatest monarch 
that ever sat on the most famous throne 
ofthe whole earth. Whom should a 
poet more justly seek to honour, than 
the highest person who ever honoured 
his profession? Whom a Christian 
poet, rather than the man after God’s 
own heart? Such was the eloquent 
inquiry of the poet at a later period of 
his life, when years, and many cares, 
and much sorrow, and a wide ac- 
quaintance with the world and man, 
had saddened, while they elevated, his 
contemplations. But, in his earlier 
days, a strain of piety, not less sincere 
and unaffected, was visible both in his 
letters and conversation; a tender and 
a chastened heart beat under his purple 
gown ; and then it was that he resolved 
to recover Poetry out of the hands of 
the tyrant, and restore it to the service 
of the temple of God ; then it was that 
he determined to baptise the Muse in 
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Jordan, since he knew that she would 
never become clean by bathing in the 
waters of Damascus; then it was that 
he invoked the Celestial Spirit to guide 
his feet along 


‘« Those untrodden paths of fame ;”” 


and that, forsaking the wanton allure- 

ments of poetry, he exclaimed — 

** From earth’s vain joys and love’s soft 
witchcraft free, 

I consecrate my Magdalen to Thee !” 


A page or two cannot be unwisely 
bestowed in collecting afew specimens 
from this forgotten poem: why the 
Davideis should not be read in an age 
which has welcomed twelve editions of 
the Omnipresence of the Deity, 1 leave 
to Mr. Jerdan to determine. Where 
could the gentle Poet of Chertsey re- 
appear with greater propriety, than 
arm-in-arm with Retina ? 

In the first book, while Saul is de- 
vising schemes to destroy David, the 
innocent youth is represented sleeping 
in happy and undisturbed quiet. 


‘* Whilst thus his wrath with threats the 
tyrant fed, 

The threatened youth slept fearless on 
his bed ; 

Sleep on, rest quiet as thy conscience 
take, 

For though thow sleep'st thyself, thy God’s 
awake, 

Above the subtle foldings of the sky, 

Above the well-set orbs’ soft harmony, 

Above those petty lamps that gild the 
night,— 

There is a place o’erflown with hallowed 
light, 

Where heaven, as if it left itself behind, 

Is stretched out far, nor its own bounds 
can find. 

Here peaceful flames swell up the sacred 
place, 

Nor can the glory contain itself in th’ 
endless space. 

For there no twilight of the sun’s dull ray 

Glimmers upon the pure and native day. 

* + 


Nothing is there to come, and nothing past, 
But an eternal Now does always last.” 


The lines in Italics will, perhaps, 
strike the reader as very forcible. It 
may be necessary to point out, as a 
proof of Cowley’s curious and careful 
reading, that “ the folding gs of the sky,” 
in the fifth line, is a literal translation 
ofthe cvgavou rrvx«s of Euripides. 

Again. 

* A dreadful silence 
place, 
Doubling the native terror of hell’s face.” 


filled the 


hollow 
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Ilas Dryden any thing more graceful 
than these couplets ? 


«The furrows of their brow, so rough 
erewhile, 
Sink down into the dimples of a smile.” 


«« Thy cursers, Jacob, shall twice curséd 
be, 

And he shall bless himself that blesses 
thee.” 


Or more bold and vigorous than the 
following ? 


«* Tyrants dread all whom they raise high 
in place,— 

From the good, danger; from the bad, 
disgrace ; 

They doubt the lords, mistrust the peo- 
ple’s hate, 


Till blood becomes a principle of state!” 


When the angel Gabriel descends 
from heaven to visit David, he carries 
light with him through the thick woods, 
and 


** A sudden spring waits on him as he 
”» 
goes. 


Ilis wings 


** He gilds o’er with the sun’s richest 
rays, 

Caught gliding o’er pure streams, on 
which he plays.” 


This is in the picturesque style of 
Cowley’s early master, Spenser. 
A happy expression : 
‘* The sea itself smooths his rough brow 
awhile, 
Flattering the greedy merchant with a 
smile,” 


The picture of Goliah deserves to be 
quoted, if it were only for the sake of 
Milton’s imitation. 


‘* The valley now this monster seem’d to 
fill, 

And we, methought, look’d up to him 
from our hill ; 

All arm’d in brass, the richest dress of 
war, 

(A dismal glorious sight!) he shone afar. 

The sun himself started with sudden 
fright, 

To see his beams return so dismal bright. 

Brass was his helmet, his boots brass ; 
and o’er 

His breast a thick plate of strong brass 
he wore ; 

His spear the trunk was of a lofty tree, 

Which Nature meant some tall ship's mast 
should be.” 


Thus elevated by the old man eloquent : 


‘“* His spear, to equal which the tallest 
pine, 
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Hewn on Norwegian hills to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand, 
He walked with.” 


Cowley thought it necessary to vin- 
dicate the extravagance of this image, 
in one of those learned and interesting 
notes, which Johnson has very rightly 
praised as valuable contributions to 
English criticism, then in its unripe 
infancy. 

The character of Jonathan is drawn 
in beautiful colours: the versification 
is remarkably flowing — 


‘‘ This generous bounty of his mind, 
That with wide arms embraces all mankind. 
7. * * 


As never more by heaven to man was 
given, 

So never more was paid by man to heaven. 

And all these virtues were to ripeness 
grown, 

Ere yet his flower of youth was fully 
blown.” 


Images round a fountain : 


“ Nor through carved shapes did the 
forced water pass ; 

Shapes gazing on themselves @ th’ liquid 
glass.” 


A portrait of “ The Press,” not with- 
out its application to the nineteenth 
century : 

“ Writing, man’s spiritual physic, was 
not then 

Itself, as now, grown a disease of men. 

Learning, young virgin, but few suitors 
knew ; 

The common prostitute she lately grew, 

And with her spurious brood loads now 
the press ; 

Laborious effects of idleness.” 


Would Milton have disdained this 
noble couplet ? 


“ Full of Himself the Almighty sat, Hrs 
own 
Palace, and, without Solitude, Alone.” 


Or these ? 


‘With richer stuff he bad heaven’s 
fabric shine ; 
And from him a quick spring of light 
divine 
Swell’d up the sun. 
* * * 
He smooth’d the rough-cast moon’s im- 
perfect mould, 

And comb’d her beamy locks with sacred 
gold, 

‘ Be thou,’ said He, ‘ Queen of the 
mournful Night ;’ 

And as He spoke she rose, clad o’er 
in light, 
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With thousand stars attending in her 
train ; 
With her they rise, with her they set 


: ” 
again. 


The rage of a warrior for the combat, 
kindled by the sight of his enemy : 


« As when a wrathful dragon’s dismal 
light 

Strikes suddenly some warlike eagle’s 
sight, 

The mighty foe pleases his fearless eyes, 

He claps his joyful wings.” 


Saul preparing for the sacrifice of 
Jonathan : 


** Not Saul’s proud heart could master 
his swoln eye, 
The prince alone stood mild and weeping 


> 

So bright his sufferings, so triumphant 
shew’d, 

Less to the best than worst of fates, he 
owed. 

A victory now he o’er himself might 
boast ; 

He conquer’d now that conqueror of an 
host !” 


The influence of prosperity, upon a 
mind naturally amiable, is portrayed 
by a very striking image : 

** Power and violent Fortune, which did 
find 

No stop, or bound, o’erwhelm’d no less 
his mind ; 

Till, deluge-like, the natural forms deface, 

And brought forth unknown monsters in 
their place.” 


The domination of vice : 


** As to a sudden war the town does rise, 
Shaking and pale, half dead ere they begin 
The strange and wanton Tragedy of Sin.” 


A singular comparison of the joyful 
anticipations of lovers : 


“ Bold hopes prevent slow pleasure’s lin. 
gering birth, 

As saints assured of heaven enjoy ’t on 
earth,” 


An agreeable parallel : 


‘* Merob’s long hair was chestnut’s glossy 
brown, 

Tresses of palest gold did Michol crown ; 

Such was their outward form, and one 
might find 

A difference not unlike it in the mind. 

Merob, with comely majesty and state, 

Bore high th’ advantage of her worth and 
fate ; 

Such humble sweetness did soft Michol 
shew, 

That none who reach’d so high, e’er stoop'd 

so low, 
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Merob rejoiced in her rack’d lover's pain, 

And fortified her virtue with disdain ; 

The griefs she caused gave gentle Michol 
grief— 

She wish'd her beauties less, for their 
relief,” 


The haughty Merob despises David, 
even after his conquest of the Phi- 
listine ; but her gentler sister looked 
on the shepherd youth with other 
feelings : 


“She saw, and wonder’d how a youth 


unknown 

Should make all fame to come so soon 
his own ; 

She saw, and wonder’d how a shepherd's 
crook 

Despised the sword at which the sceptre 
shook, 

Oft had she heard, and fancied oft the 
sight, 

With what a generous calm he march’d to 
fight.” 


The son of Jesse regards the affec- 
tionate Michol with eyes of equal ten- 
derness ; and communicates his passion 
under the window in the following song, 
which the reader will thank us for 
transcribing. 


“* Awake, awake my lyre! 
And tell thy silent master’s humble tale, 
In sounds that may prevail — 
Sounds that gentle thoughts inspire. 
Though so exalted she, 
And I so lowly be, 
Tell her such different notes make all thy 
harmony ! 


Hark! how the strings awake ; 
And though the moving hand approach 
not near, 
Themselves, with awful fear, 
A kind of numerous trembling make. 
Now all thy forces try, 
Now all thy charms apply, 
Revenge upon her ear the conquests of her 
eye! 
Weak lyre! thy virtue, sure, 
Is useless here, since thou art only found 
To cure, but not to wound — 
And she to wound, but not to cure: 
Too weak, too, wilt thou prove 
My passion to remove — 
Physic to other ills, thou’rt nourishmént 
to love. 


Sleep, sleep again, my lyre! 
For thou can’st never tell my humble tale, 
In sounds that will prevail, 
Nor gentle thoughts in her inspire : 
All thy vain mirth lay by, 
Bid thy strings silent lie— 
Sleep, sleep again, my lyre, and let thy 
master die!” 
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The transformation of Lot’s wife : 


“« In vain to speak she strove ; 
Her lips, though stone, a little seem’d to 
move, 
One eye was closed, surprised by sudden 
night ; 
The other trembled still with parting light.” 


A pleasant glimpse of Jordan: 
« The waves of Jordan run, 


Here green with trees, there gilded by 
the sun.” 


Theocritus, in the 24th Idyl, “ Her- 
cules, the Lion-slayer,” has a very noble 
picture of an infuriated lion, which has 
been lately translated with great spirit 
by Mr. Chapman. On being struck by 
an arrow from the bow of Hercules, the 
beast is represented gazing around — 


“ The thick he closely eyed, 
His bloody head uplifting from the 
ground, 
And ghastly grinned, shewing his teeths’ 
terrific round.” —Cuapman, 


Cowley has a very animated sketch 
of a famished lion, suddenly excited 
by the appearance of a well-fed beast. 
The reader will perceive the vividness 
with which the expressive 3sdecuev of 
Theocritus is rendered, or rather repre- 
sented, by the English poet: 


** His bloody eyes he hurls around, his 
sharp paws 
Tear up the ground ; then runs he wild 
about, 
Lashing his angry tail, and roaring out.” 
Davideis, book i. 


Cowley, inattentive as he generally 
was to the harmony of his versification, 
has, in the Davideis, made various ex- 
periments in what we may call repre- 
sentative melody —not, indeed, al- 
ways, it must be confessed, with 
striking success. 

‘‘T am sorry,” he says in a note, 
‘that it is necessary to admonish the 
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most part of readers, that it is not by 
negligence that this verse is so loose, 
long, and, as it were, vast. Itis to paint, 
in the number, the nature of the thing 
which it describes, which I would have 
observed in divers other places of this 
poem, that else will pass for very care- 
less verses : as before, 


‘ And overruns the neighb’ring fields with 
violent course.’ 


In the second book : 


‘ Down a precipice deep, down he casts 
them all.’ 
And, 


‘ And fell a-down his shoulders with 
loose care.’ 


And many more; but it is enough to 
instance in afew. The thing is that the 
disposition of words and numbers should 
be such, as that, out of the order and 
sound of them, the things themselves 
may be represented. This the Greeks 
were not so accurate as to bind them- 
selves to: neither have our English poets 
observed it, for aught I can find. The 
Latins (qui Musas colunt severiores) some- 
times did it, and their prince, Virgil, 
always ; in whom the examples are nu- 
merous, and taken notice of by all judi- 
cious men,” 


We are inclined to think, with John- 
son, that Cowley has failed in realising 
his own theory. But one specimen he 
has produced, which that critic has 
doubted whether any other English 
line can equal: 


“* Begin, be bold, and venture to be wise. 

He who defers this work from day to day, 

Does on a river's bank expecting stay, 

Till the whole stream that stopp’d him 
shall be gone, 

Which runs, and as it runs, for ever shall 
run on.” 


The next letters of Cowley contain 
some interesting notices of his reap- 
pearance in London. 
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MR. GRANTLEY BERKELEY 


Tuere is a set of persons in London, 
who most particularly pique them- 
selves on being men of elegance, wit, 
and refinement, and who are conti- 
nually declaiming against people who 
are not gentlemen. Their set, and 
their manners, and their ideas, are to 
form all that is worthy of imitation in 
this world. They can talk—and some 
of them talk pretty well too—of horses, 
and carriages, and operas, and parks, 
and the last parties, and so forth; and 
their own sayings are recorded among 
themselves as miracles of talent and 
genius. Their boots and their hats, 
and all tailorly ingredients of appear- 
ance occurring in the intermediate 
space between these zeniths and nadirs 
of attire, are irreproachable, or at least 
they deem them so; and their con- 
versation is lauded by themselves as 
the summit of perfection. We think 
that these persons should be contented 
with such trophies, without wandering 
out of the dignified and high-minded 
sphere in which they are won. If they 
consulted their own interest, they would 
certainly take our advice. But fate is 
imperious ; and it often drives men to 
shew the utter futility of their preten- 
sions. We do not know one of these 
fellows who, when he comes forward 
from the circle in which he is a  gen- 
tlemanly man,” does not prove himself 
to be a blockhead, and something 
worse. When he takes a pen in his 
hand, he not only displays a dire igno- 
rance and stupidity, but, in nine cases 
out of ten, an utter meanness of thought 
and manners, and a crawling vulgarity 
of soul. 

This may seem paradoxical. People 
may say, here is a man brilliant at 
a dinner-table— elegant at a soirée— 
dressed after by the men—run after 
by the women— and why should it be 
that he is a leper, wretched of heart 
and lowlied of thought. It is the fact, 
nevertheless ; and the paradox, after all, 
exists only in — These people 
know nothing — the conventional 
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slang of society; but as the society 
in which they move is of that rank 
which will always command the at- 
tention, and ought always to command 
the respect, of other classes, what they 
say and do is matter of wonder to the 
tuft-hunter, and, we admit, fairly a 
matter of curiosity to those who, like 
the ladies in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
love to tell about dukes and lords, 
and knights of the garter. But slang 
is slang, no matter how disguised, or 
to what purposes used. The slang of 
the gilded cornices of St. James’s is 
not in essence one whit more dignified 
than the slang spoken over the beer- 
washed tables of St. Giles’s. He who 
is possessed of a perfect knowledge of 
the tone current in Buckeridge Street, 
would outshine the cleverest master of 
the art who had not dwelt amid the 
select circle of that interesting locality. 
Ask this star of Hibernian emigration 
to write, or to dictate (if he has not 
acquired the art of writing), the results 
of his long experience in the style and 
manners of the region which he adorns, 
and you will find that he breaks down. 
The jest is lost unless he prints his face. 
Pierce Egan, or Jon Bee, or even 
Edward Bulwer—but, above all, soz 
—Boz the magnificent (what a pity it 
is that he deludes himself into the 
absurd idea that he can be a Whig !— 
Mr. Pickwick was a Whig, and that 
was only right; but Boz is just as 
much a Whig as he is a giraffe)—any 
of these authors—thou, too, among 
the rest, Vincent Dowling, whom we 
shall no longer call the venerable Vin- 
cent, since it gave pain and sorrow to 
thy most pugilistic soul—would 
half an hour extract all that the most 
celebrated hero of the Rookery had 
invented, thought, and devised, during 
the whole current of his life. 

So in the case of the other saint, 
the patron of Spain, St. James. The 
chatterers and praters there have no- 
thing in them. We forget what is the 
exact distich+ of va Ses the 


* Berkeley Castle, a Historical Romance, by the Hon, Grantley F, Beshaley, 
1836. 

We greatly admire Mr. Grantley Berkeley's opinion of the meaning 
as he writes a historical romance in the manner of Sir 
Walter Scott, he must have legends, and prophesies, and mystic.rhymes. 


How Sir 


Walter manages these matters it is now somewhat useless to say,—for we rather 
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conversation of the party at the Rape 
of the Lock ; but it is something like 
this— 


‘In various talk the instructive hours 
they passed, 
Who gave the ball or had the party last.” 


But we shall not go on attempting to 
quote from memory one of the nicest 
pieces of ornamented verse ever writ- 
ten, for, undoubtedly, we shall spoil it 
if we make the attempt; but we re- 
member that the poet sums up his 
opinion of the style of such conversa- 
tion by describing it as “ all that” — 
which is, indeed, sufficiently expressive 
of its merits. The men, or things, 
who shine in this sort of work, can 
do no more than the hodman jester of 
St. Giles’s, to whom we have already 
alluded. If nature had ever bestowed 
upon them brains—a fact very much 
open to dispute—those brains are al- 
ways wasted by the frivolities in which 
they constantly engage, and the silly 
talk which forms the staple of their 
existence. But we shall go further. 
There are gentlemen among them, no 
doubt ; but the trading practitioners of 
the party are any thing but gentlemen. 
If we wished to speak harshly, we 
should say that they were in general 
the shabbiest of mankind, constantly 
occupied in mean arts of raising money, 
of defrauding creditors, of keeping up 
appearances by the most griping and 
pinching penury and wretchedness 
where no appearance is to be made— 
bragging and boasting of conquests 
never made—hectoring and bullying 
when they think it safe so to do— 
tame and quiet enough where they 
think that sixpence is to be had, or a 
kicking to be anticipated — swelling 
and turkey-cocklike as Pistol himself 
to inferiors—cool and impertinent to 
all who do not belong to their own 
coterie—and servile and booing to 
those from whom they may expect a 


apprehend that our readers know as much about it as ourselves. 
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place or a dinner ;— such are the cha- 
racteristics of the club-haunting gang, 
and such do they display in full relief 
whenever they are so far left to them- 
selves as to write a book. 

Here is Berkeley Castle lying on the 
table before us. In the first place, 
what awfully bad taste it is in Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley to write a book with 
such a title. What would be thought 
of Lord Prudhoe, if he were to sit down 
and give us a book upon Alnwick ? 
We should say it was very absurd in- 
deed. And yet there is no blot on 
the scutcheon of the Percys, and their 
family played a most distinguished part 
in all the transactions of war and peace 
throughout England, “ since Norman 
William came.” We should think, 
nevertheless, that Lord Prudhoe might 
have left the narrative to somebody 
else. But, in the present case, how 
absolutely disgusting is the conduct of 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley. He should 
have been among the last people in 
the world to call public attention to 
the history of his house. Why, may 
we ask him, is his eldest brother pitch- 
forked into the House of Lords by the 
title of Lord Segrave? Why does not 
he sit there as Earl of Berkeley? We 
are far from being desirous to insult, 
as the paltry author of this book does, 
the character of woman; but when 
matters are recorded in solemn judg- 
ments, there can be no indelicacy in 
stating that Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s 
mother lived with Mr. Grantley Berke- 
ley’s father as his mistress, and that 
she had at least one child before she 
could induce the old and very stupid 
lord to marry her. All this is set down 
in the journals of the House of Lords. 
Why, then, under such circumstances, 
bore us with long panegyrics upon the 
purity, antiquity, and nobility of the 
Berkeley blood? Why torment us 
with a book vilely written, without any 
other end, object, or aim, but to prove 


How Mr. G. B. 


makes use of them will be seen from the following charming effusion :— 
“ « Lord Lisle and his party came hither to dine, 
But Berkeley hath chased them from venison and wine, 
And lest a live witness a lie should record, 
Here hangeth a dead one to stick by his word.’ 
“* After laughing heartily at the attempt, Sir Maurice added, ‘ by my faith I doubt 
much whether the party we have so lately discomfited will return to profit by thy 


distich.’” 
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that the Lord of Berkeley was a great 
man once upon a time; and that if 
there was a Lord of Berkeley now who 
could prove that he was legitimate, he 
would be a great man again. If the 
author were a man of the slightest 
spirit, of the smallest approach to the 
character of a true—mind, not of a 
club —gentleman, he would have abso- 
lutely shuddered at writing the follow- 
ing sentence: “ It was believed (though 
he never avowed it) that he had held a 
command in the regiment raised by my 
grandfather in forty-five’! 

By my grandfather! Every body, 

we suppose, has f¢wo grandfathers ; 
and we take for granted that this 
great lover, admirer, and adorer of 
women, would prefer his maternal 
to his paternal grandfather. By my 
grandfather !— Truly, his maternal 
grandfather was a man of blood, who 
wielded steel and axe. He was, in 
short, a butcher in the market of 
Gloucester, or some adjoining town, 
who sold mutton-chops, and other 
such commodities, to all that would 
buy, and had the honour of being 
arent in the second degree of the 
illustrious author of Berkeley Castle. 
By my grandfather! What impu- 
dence ! 

Of the Berkeley family in general it 
may be said, that not one of them was 
in the slightest degree distinguished. 
They cannot, indeed, date from the 
flood, and their most antique title is 
somewhat blemished by the addition of 
“ Fitz ;” but their blood has crept 
through the channels mentioned by 
Pope as long as they are known. We 
shall not go further than this very 
stupid book before us. We shall not 
unravel the documents which its learned 
author says are preserved “ apud Cas- 
tro de Berkeley.” [The Latin school- 
master, at least, is not abroad.] We 
take the goods the donkey provides us. 
He fixes his tale in the days of the 
wars of the Roses; and in that war, 
when all the honourable or the hot 
blood of England was up,— when the 
flowers in the Temple gardens set every 
bosom that had courage or noble bear- 
ing within its keeping in a flame,—in 
those days the Berkeleys were dis- 
tinguished only for carrying on a law- 
suit among themselves; and skulking, 
like cowards, from the field, to appear 
as beggars before whatever faction 
ruled the court. They were “ beating 
smooth the pavements between Temple 
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Bar and Westminster Hall” while 
York and Lancaster fought for the 
throne of England ; and here we have 
a descendant of theirs writing a book 
about the days of those aes and 
gallant wars, in which he describes the 
great men of his lineage lying quiet in 
their halls, locked up for fear of bailiffs 
—a dread which, we rather imagine, 
has extended to some of their posterity, 
—and actually has the impudence to 
put into the mouth of such a skulking 
laggard as the last Lord Berkeley of his 
line, some impertinent observations 
upon the king-maker, which “ re- 
nowned Warwick” would have most li- 
berally recompensed by a kick. In 
fact, we do not recollect any thing in 
our history about the Berkeleys, except 
that one of them was considered the 
proper jailor for Edward II.; and 
that another, if Horace Walpole is to 
be credited, proposed to George I. to 
kidnap his son, when Prince of Wales. 
Of honourable actions, we do not at 
the present writing remember any- 
thing. 

As for the book, it is trash. There is 
not the shadow of a story in it. We 
defy Grantley Berkeley himself to make 
out the skeleton of the tale so as to oc- 
cupy twenty of our lines. He has no 
knowledge, either literary or antiqua- 
rian. For example, he calls Drayton, 
twice, Michael Draydon (vol. i. pp. 30, 
31); he makes a groom read our autho- 
rised translation of the Bible in 1468 
(vol. ii. p. 172), before printing had 
reached England, and when not one 
man in a hundred, out of the learned 
professions, could read at all, and when 
any Bible but the Vulgate (and that hard 
to be pronounced) was a sealed book ; 
he gives us a transcript of a servant 
maid’s letter, temp. Hen. VI., as 
thus :— 


** Other folks does not know it, but 
there is one there as knows the length of 
his foot, which he may be proud on, as 
good right he has todo. I wish to give 
him notice that the watches is to be 
doubled and set every night, as from 
marks about the wall they knows as 
some one must have gotten over. Should 
her as you knows on need assistance, 
there shall be a white flag shew himself 
up at top of Nibley Knowl, when them 
as loves her may make in. So now no 
more from one — 


** As is not so bad as they supposes.” 


He imagines that the Highlanders 
came to the south-west of England as 
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friendly guests in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. He makes one of them talk in 
such language as this, long before 
even Gawain Douglas’s time :— 


‘Some days after this, Lord Berkeley, 
who set his face against all jokes, whe- 
ther practical or not, desiring to make 
Sir Andrew acquainted with the fertility 
of his estates in comparison with those 
of the Highlands, took him to Slimbridge, 
and shewed him also the rich meadows 
lying along the banks of the Severn ; 
concluding his illustration of their capa- 
bility with the remark, that were he, a 
month later in the year, and over-night, 
to stick his riding-wand in the grass 
where he then stood, the growth of the 
herbage and luxuriant vegetation was so 
great, that he would not be able to find it 
on the following morning. 

“** Conscience, my lord,’ said Sir 
Andrew, as usual, who made it a rule 
never absolutely to contradict any thing, 
‘but there my puir Hieland estate wad 
match ye in ferteelity. By my saul, 
were ye to tether your beast (pointing to 
the great white war-horse which Lord 
Berkeley had been riding) on the hill- 
side just afore sunset, and be ever sae 
preceese as to the exact spot, ’t wad be 
a muckle chance if ever ye set ees on 
him again.’ ” 


Now, this patois is lowland Scotch, 
and very indifferently executed low- 
land Scotch, of the present century. 
To those who know any thing about 
it, the Highlander of the days of Henry 
the Sixth spoke Gaelic, and in the 
present day speaks nothing like the 
dialect here crammed into his mouth. 
He (Mr. G. B., we mean) takes it 
for granted that the kilt was the ordi- 
nary dress of Highlanders in those 
days, and actually sends a man so 
arrayed to fight against a man at 
arms! He is so careful of the colour 
of his conversation, as to make his 
characters at one time speak in this 
style : — 

**¢ Dress!’ quoth Watts with empha- 
sis, setting down the iron bit about which 
he had been engaged, and looking full 
into Will’s face—‘ What has the like of 
she to do with flams and finery,—she 
never looked so wellas she used to do in 
her plain stuff gown and a cowslip in | er 
bosom. Now, forsooth, naught but silk 
and satin please her; instead of, ‘ In- 
gram, help me to this,’ it’s, ‘ Mister 
Watts, be good enough to wash your 
hands, and step this way.’ You admire 
her dress, do you? umph, ‘ the crow 
thinks his own bird the fairest.’ 

“And again he set to work rubbing 
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the rusty bit as if he had not an hour to 
live. 

««« But,’ rejoined Will, ‘ why, my 
friend, should she not set off her person 
to the best advantage? I have heard 
that some one’s groom, not far hence, 
used to admire her, and that she received 
from Wotton fair the gayest gown the 
place could boast.’ 

*«« Thou hast heard—and what signi- 
fies it what such a hair-brained gowk as 
a forest archer either hears or sees. I 
tell thee when folks —when girls—dress 
above their station in life, it is an out. 
ward mark of contempt for the males 
that should match them, and but as a 
sign held out over the door of an inn, or 
hostlery, that there is good entertainment 
for their betters, Why thou, in thy ge- 
neration of wisdom, thinkest that thou 
art down upon me; but, to speak in 
thine own terms of woodcraft, there’s a 
better buck than thou art at the head of 
the herd ; and the white doe minds thee 
no more than the flies that tease her 
ears,’ ” 


And again, to introduce the same 
speakers, favouring us with such bits 
as this :— 

“«* Bless ye, zir,’ was his reply, ‘I 
could not plat like that. "Twas my 
a. lady as did do’t, the evening afore 

er did go; all the time speaking to, 
kissing, and patting the poor dumb ani- 
mal— my heart—as if he had been a 
Christian soul.’ 

‘* T left the stall for a seat on the corn- 
bin, or I could not have gone on with my 
examination. 

««€ And tell me, Watts, did Miss Isabel 
take her dog with her?’ 

‘««T suppose, so, zir, as a an’t left 
behind.’ 

«« « Did Annette go with her?’ 

*«* It’s likely, zir, as she an’t in the 
house.’ 

“« « How did they go —what was their 
conveyance, and when did they leave the 
place?” 

‘« « They had horses, zir, and they left 
last night.’ 

«« « How many were there of the party ?” 

«Tt were dark, zir, and 1 did not 
just zee.’” 

Language, similarly refined, is put 
into the mouth of the person to whom 
he applies, while he, in a dozen places, 
calls the soubriquet (and we suppose 
the man pretends he can talk French, 
or knows something about it) of Black- 
hill—. But it is idle to break such a 
cockroach os this upon the wheel. In 
every thing the novel is stupid, igno- 
rant, vulgar,and contemptible; and will 
be forgotten, before our pages appear, 
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by that fragment of the reading public 
by which it was ever known. 

One thing, however, we must make 
a few remarks upon. The pseudo- 
aristocratical impertinence which 
makes the author take it for granted 
that his hero should resign the pledged 
mistress of his soul, because his supe- 
rior fell in love with her, we may pass 
by with nothing more than the con- 
temptuous remark, that it must lead 
to the conclusion, that the man who 
formed such a conception would be 
ready to do so himself, and to fetch 
and carry letters, frame associations, 
lie and pimp, under any circumstances, 
with as much alacrity as the cherished 
model of his brain—if one by whom 
he could make any thing —command- 
ed it. What Herbert Reardon, de- 
scribed as being deeply in love with 
Isabel Mead, did in furthering, in the 
manner of Sir Pandarus of Troy, the 
passion of Sir Maurice for the afore- 
said Isabel, we have no doubt that 
Mr. Grantley Berkeley knows, or sup- 
poses that he knows, a person who 
would do. All the women in this 
dull book are more or less tainted. 
It looks to be the production of a man 
who has never kept company, at least 
habitually, with ladies of soul. Take 
the following passage :— 


** Though by disposition easily acces- 
sible to the charms of beauty, and to a 
great degree imbued with a romantic na- 
ture, still I never sought her confidence 
purposely for a mere personal gratifica- 
tion, or to gain an ascendency over the 
mind, in order that I might then control 
and direct her actions. No, it was not 
this desire that instigated me ; but there 
was a something so refined in the female 
idea ; so vividly brilliant in the situations 
in which man may be placed in the so- 
ciety of woman ; and so much delightful 
danger, if it may be thus called, in the 
mutual confidence of the young and ar- 
dent of opposite sexes, whose undis- 
guised friendship ever trembles on the 
verge of love, which, after all, is but ano- 
ther name ; that, time after time, I have 
found myself, and often almost involun- 
tarily, attracted to explore the mind, and 
elicit the jewel from each fair casket 
which chance has thrown in my way. 
That I have been deceived in many in- 
stances, and that some few of my experi- 
ments have brought me into situations 
the taking advantage of which it was not 
in human nature to forego, matters not 
now.” 


There are some dozen passages of 
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the same kind, and all evidently point- 
ing to Mr.Grantley Berkeley’s personal 
experiences. Now, that he has the 
mind or the talent to “ elicit the jewel,” 
as he most stupidly phrases it, from 
the mind of any woman worth the 
affection of a man of taste, honour, or 
intellect, this novel of Berkeley Castle 
is quite enough to prove. But that he 
may have sonfetimes ventured to 
ascend from the servant-maids, by 
whose conduct and feelings he esti- 
mates those of all the female race, and 
to offer his foul-smelling incense to 
women above that condition, is pos- 
sible enough. We shall, however, ven- 
ture to lay any odds, that when the 
lady, for whatever reason, wished to 
make no noise upon the subject, he 
was rung out, and when a gentleman 
was appealed to, he, the author of 
Berkeley Castle, was kicked out. It 
is quite time that these bestialities 
towards the ladies of England should 
be flung forth from our literature. 

What, after such a declaration, are 
we to think of the dedication. Here 
it is in all its length, breadth, and 
thickness :— 

“ DEDICATION 
TO THE 
COUNTESS OF EUSTON. 

“In the dedication of these volumes, 
the Author has the deepest gratification, 
not from any idea of their value, for of 
that he is diffident, but merely in the 
opportunity of proving his feelings for 
one whom he hath ever regarded with 
affection. 

** As they are the first from his hand 
of this particular description which 
have sought the public praise, so has he 
naturally the greater anxiety for their 
success ; and though, at some future 
time, he may produce a book more 
worthy of acceptance, still, he never 
can one in the fate of which he will be 
so thoroughly interested.” 

The horridly vulgar and ungram- 
matical writing of this dedication is of 
no consequence —it is just as good as 
the rest of the book. But does the 
man, in writing to the Countess of 


Euston, that she is one “ whom he 
hath (hath!) ever regarded with affec- 
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tion,” mean to insinuate that he was 


ever placed in a position to be able 
to use, without the most absurd im- 
pertinence, the following quotations 
from his work:—that his “ undis- 
guised friendship trembled on the 
verge of love,’”’ and that “ taking ad- 
vantage of certain situations is not in 
human nature to forego?” It is a 
downright affront! They call Lord 
Euston the thin piece of parliament— 
could he not borrow a_ horsewhip? 
We assure him he might exercise it 
with perfect security. 

In the midst of all this looseness and 
dirt, we have great out-bursts of piety 
in a style of the most impassioned cast. 


MAMMON. 


Mammon. 
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Coupling this with the general tend- 
ency of the book, we are irresistibly 
reminded of Foote’s Mother Cole. 
Perhaps Mr. Grantley Berkeley de- 
rives his representation, as well as his 
birth, from another Mrs. Cole. At all 
events, this book puts an end to his 
puppy appearance any longer in lite- 
rature, as the next dissolution will put 
an end to his nonsensical appearance 
in parliament. Berkeley Caséle in con- 
ception is the most impertinent, as in 
execution it is about the stupidest it has 
ever been our misfortune to read. It 
is also quite decisive of the character 
of the author as a “ gentleman.” 


A FRAGMENT. 


A time there was, when, ’mid the quiet woods, 
I sought not inspiration, but it came 
Unlooked for in the mountain solitudes ; — 
No mighty gift I ween, no potent flame ; 
But yet enough for one whose fancy broods 
On landscape beauty, without loftier aim, 
Than with the murmuring brooks, the wild wind’s sigh, 
To blend his tribute of wild minstrelsy. 


Such time has been, and will return no more. 

The landscape smiles, the lake-waves gleam in vain ; 
And if I seek that fervour to restore 

Which animates the bard’s melodious strain, 
’Twere meet some powerful spirit to implore, 

Whose guidance may the faltering strength sustain 
Of one whom Age has struck, whose palsied hand 
No longer can the harp’s high tones command. 


I leave the “ Muses nine ”— Apollo, too — 


All uninvoked. 


Henceforth, one Power alone 


My homage claims, whom Christian, Turk, and Jew, 
Alike adore, all trembling at his throne. 
To woodland scenes henceforth I bid adieu — 
The visions of youth’s pilgrimage are flown : 
No more I roam in ‘ Fancy’s” glittering “ maze,” 
But wake the “ moral song” in Mammon’s praise. 


In Mammon’s praise ! 


A theme unsearchable, 


Whereof all poets might for ages sing ; 
Nor find fit space and eloquence to tell 
The wonders that from his dominion spring, 
So manifold the workings of that spell 
Wherewith he rules o’er peasant and o’er king ; 
So numberless and mystic are the changes, 
In soul and body, whereso’er he ranges. 


And he is omnipresent. 


All in vain 

You search in distant climes for an abode 
Where savage tribes, who luxury disdain, 

May live unharmed by passions that corrode 
The hearts of citizens, who toil for gain : 

"Tis Mammon’s worship in another mode. 
Instead of gold they’ve glass and cockle-shells, 


But in each heart the same devotion dwells. 
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His worshippers are fervent; in ¢heir creed 
Is no hypocrisy ; they rather veil 
Their own austerities, which oft exceed 
The rites of those ascetic schools where frail 
Humanity is made to groan and bleed 
In fruitless penance. Nor will courage fail, 
Even to the last, but with a dying grasp 
True votaries will their hard-won treasures clasp. 
































You cannot trust the “ saint” with looks demure, 
In crape or lawn array'd, whose eloquence 
Is framed the listening multitudes to lure ; 
His fervour may or may not be pretence. 
But bid him give his fortune to the poor, 
Or some small portion of his wealth dispense : 
Let this the touchstone be, and, ten to one, 
He answers you, in angry voice, “* Begone !” 


His faith in Mammon is immutable, 
For whatsoe’er he teaches, or is taught, 

On points of doctrine, and of heaven or hell, 
Hinges on themes with controversy fraught ; 
But Mammon’s grace can every doubt dispel — 

Gold gives the power to realise each thought 
Of sublunary bliss: the rest he deems, 
Perchance is truth, perchance is only dreams. 

* * 1 * 
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1I. THE MINISTRY. 


I. THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


To excuse or palliate their perpetual defeats in the House of Lords, the Radical 
journals usually — nay, we may say constantly — resort to falsehood. They tell 
us that—although a majority of the Peers (looking to numbers merely) may be 
with us—the ancient nobility, and the most wealthy of the aristocracy, will 
always be found voting in their ranks. Our majorities, they constantly repeat, 
consist solely of the modern creations of the Pitt and Castlereagh ministries. 
These representations have been abundantly made use of, to palliate their defeats 
during the past month. Knowing them to be altogether untrue, we took the 
trouble to dissect the list of the great division on the Irish Corporation-bill, 
and will now state the results. 

It is very true, that a great part of the large majority obtained on that 
occasion consisted of the Irish and Scotch peers, and the bench of bishops; 
but we are not ashamed to admit this: nor does it at all detract from the real 
strength of our array. 

Look, first, at the peers of Scotland and Ireland: these are a select class — 
the elected out of a large number. The peers of Scotland meet, and choose 
sixteen out of their whole body. Does it not naturally follow, that if a Conserv- 
ative bias prevails among the electors, the whole number of the elected will pro- 
bably be chosen for their Conservative principles? If the peers of England were 
to be “ reformed ” according to some of the Radical schemes, and were to choose 
a hundred out of their whole nimber as an acting house of peers, would not 
those hundred, in all probability, be all, or nearly all, Conservatives? And 
should they be lightly spoken of, and treated with small respect, simply because 
they were the elect of the whole body? Surely not! Where, then, is the 
rationality of speaking with contempt of the elected peers of Scotland and 
Ireland, simply because they are a select class taken out of the general body? 
To us, it is rather a matter of pride that the Scotch and Irish peers, being the 
elect members of a numerous native aristocracy, are almost wholly Conservative. 
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Another section of the house, to whose conduct on the late division we refer 
with pride and satisfaction, consisted of the bench of bishops. On the immediate 
question at issue, that of Corporations in Ireland, their lordships might have 
pleaded, with some show of reason, their little connexion with, and knowledge 
of, the question. The moment, too, was a remarkable one. Three or four of the 
best sees in England stood vacant, and, according to the vulgar supposition, 
might be looked to as the probable reward of desertion to the ministerial ranks. 
But this circumstance evidently quickened the promptitude of their lordships. 
They felt that any hanging back, at such a moment, would be eagerly laid hold 
of by the Radical party, to fasten on them the charge of subserviency and truck- 
ling to men in power. They therefore came forward in full strength — scarcely 
one being wanting — in support of those principles which they had always pro- 
fessed. Shall we be ashamed of these votes? Shall we not rather feel proud 
of them, beyond any other in the whole list? When we are told, in future, 
of the subserviency of the spiritual peers, and of their sharp look-out for the 
chance of promotion, shall we not refer the slanderer to this division, when, with 
three or four of the richest prizes in England in their hands, the Melbourne 
cabinet could not triumph in a single episcopal conversion. 

But now, to come to the lay peers of England. The assertion is, that the 
ancient peers, and the richest class of them, are all, or nearly all, with the Whigs. 
This assertion is, like most others from the same quarter, grossly untrue: it has 
no foundation whatever. Divide the peers as we will, into two, three, or four 
classes, the result is, that in every way, in every class, the Whigs are in a 
minority. We selected, for instance, all those whose first patents were of more 
than a century’s standing — all who had been peers of parliament previous to the 
days of George the First ;—and we found the list to be as follows : 


Tories. Whigs. 
NI cecscctisabiccincsens 1139 
BE itvscnicswasseens 1264 
Clinton ..... pieneenmineheed 1299 
ae a 1299 
BURR. caicassceacavcrnsns 1307 UNG: icnnanadsvainneesan 1321 
PINION «ncsistnsenanoncaupasi 1455 Shrewsbury ..........+000 1442 
Willoughby .........c000+ 1492 NN i icnisuccnuabainis 1448 
SS eee eee 1509 DIOERG  ccciegscynssesene acco 1485 
BN ccnscsresnrsucsess 1525 Huntingdon ..........++++ 1529 
PEPMOUER  ccocceccscvavscene 1529 [ ean 1539 
ee Sea 1550 PIED sasecdccncascen 1539 
Pembroke .........scccccese 1551 Howard of Effingham ... 1553 
Oe ee ee ee 1553 
ener eee 1559 
SOD: icmnddvivserseucge’s 1566 
BND deetiatakinkeend: ese 1570 
BTONIID cictinwcscsconseoce 1572 
APINSdON 2000000000800 0008 1572 
ND onc decncunnvetein 1603 ME ccccsliieauibactianasion 1603 
Salisbury ........0..seeecce 1603 Saye and Sele ............ 1603 
SS ern 1616 PEEL: ciddunataiedussoncies 1603 
NE 5 cacienantwnee 1620 Marlborough..... .. ..... 1603 
MIIEIE  nsdestisedsnsionne 1620 I ih cctniiticpivecias 1605 
ee 1623 RPOUOMEEID: kiseiccexscsess 1605 
Westmoreland ............ 1624 DN dock vintsiknasceuce 1615 
EON scarcossvsonesscnnsts 1626 Teynham  ....cc.ccccscceees 1616 
IED acxicctatcbrauina oun 1627 Northampton ............ 1618 
COPED Sccovncvednavecens 1627 TE vochsnitbeeisasidnes 1626 
PIII xs cniccies sabeninan 1660 ise cadeneadinndaate 1641 
Shaftesbury ........0...++ 1661 FTO, censslincccccncnesess 1643 
Doncaster (Buccleuch)... 1663 ON eh iinias iccacusnis 1661 
DO Grey ccccccsrccssccvcee 1663 en 1664 
I coxcenexssenesaes 1682 RIE Scns dvusdervone 1675 
Tankerville ...........00+8 1682 Scarborough . ..........+++ 1681 
ED ciicacnsctexnntagen 1683 OID 5 dhiescvcsntvies . 1696 
Cholmondeley .... ..... . 1689 CRONE oc asdnsinccovsucse 1699 


J CESCY  ecesececcsrseseseces 1690 
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Tories. 
NR  icudovicabacsinets 1702 Dea © sisccivvacesies 1703 
ORNL. Sasunchenstenewaevens 1703 EK cechonutemestabantae 1711 
ID ec icsocwemnisnne 1703 BOFIS  scsessisoscoevesveses 1711 
SI esis nanbieenindentiente 1711 Brandom.......sccesccoscvoses 1711 
OS ee .. 1718 SR, eetadiicieiintlebion 1711 
Macclesfield .............+. 1715 Torrington — ........-ee00e+ 1721 
ee 1716 Kine 200 .cocceee ‘hbeaneiiies 1725 
Buckingham ..........+.++. 1718 
ia 1720 
SEE Son crn cite nebintwnes 1723 
Buckinghamshire ......... 1728 
Harrington  ..........0+00+ 1729 
SL,” sts icnebhaniknsaaoen 1733 
ENED ccssncaccungaene 1733 
50 34 


Of the whole body, therefore, of the nobility, of more than a century’s 
standing, who voted on that occasion, fifty were Tories, and only thirty-four 
Whigs. Let us hear no more, then, of the ancient nobles having been swamped 
by modern creations. 

We next took the peers of the present century. These, as far as they ap- 
en on that division, were 114. How did they divide? Fifty-five with the 

Vhigs, and only fifty-nine with the Tories. Clearly, then, it is not the modern 
peers who contribute most largely to the Conservative majority. 

In this calculation we took the English peers only. Had we mingled the 
Trish and Scotch peers, we should, of course, have doubled the odds against the 
Whigs, as these two sections of the House of Lords are almost wholly Con- 
servative. But it seemed the fair way to take the English peerage apart, and its 
result is seen above. 

The other Radical boast is, that they have all the wealth of the peerage. 
We grant them six or eight great names; but, taken as a whole, we boldly 
aver that the Whig noblemen are generally the poorer section of the house. 
We cast an eye over the list above alluded to, and easily selected the following 
names : 


Tories. Whigs. 

Duke of Buccleuch Duke of Norfolk 
Northumberland Cleveland 
Beaufort Sutherland 
Rutland Bedford 
Wellington Devonshire 

Marq. of Abercorn Marq. of Breadalbane 
Hertford Westminster 
Salisbury Lansdowne 
Exeter 
Camden 
Cholmondeley 
Ailesbury 
Bristol 

Earl Manvers Earl of Derby 
Lonsdale Fitzwilliam. 
Brownlow 
Cardigan 
Harewood 
Eldon 
Lord Carrington P 

Rolle 
Ashburton. 


These fictions, then, of the “ liberal” press, may be wholly discarded. As 
to ancient or modern creations, the simple truth is, that every administration 
which ever existed has found it both expedient and necessary to create some 
peers ; — expedient, to gain strength ; and necessary, to satisfy claimants. But 
no ministry, whether Whig or Tory, ever manufactured peers at a more rapid 
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rate, or after a more wholesale fashion, than the Grey and Melbourne cabinets of 
our own day. They have, in fact, issued fifty patents in oe years: can any 
but a revolutionist wish to go beyond that? If the peerage has not already been 
swamped, it is not for want of trying it that the Whigs have failed. 

And as to wealth, a clear preponderance is with the Conservatives; and, 
were two names taken away, their scale would kick the beam most surprisingly. 
Those two names are, Sutherland and Westminster: Sutherland, who, as Earl 
Gower, was the Tory member for Staffordshire in several parliaments; and 
Westminster, the Earl Grosvenor of Pitt's creation. Take these two change- 
lings away, and what is the wealth of the Whig nobility ? 


II. THE MINISTRY. 


There is an illustration of the expediency of union between parties not fully 
agreeing, of which the advocates of ee coalitions are always very fond. 
“ My friend here is for going to Windsor; I am for stopping at Hounslow. But 
why should we not travel in company, so long as we are both going the same 
way ?” 

This illustration carries with it, however, an inference which is unavoidable, 
and which, at the same time, is very inconvenient to some of these reasoners. It 
is this: your concord or agreement is but for a time; if you proceed onward, a 
period must very soon arrive at which either the one or the other must change his 
plans, or in which you must finally part company. When you have reached 
Hounslow, which is your present destination, either you must wholly alter your 
views, or, if you retain them, there you must stop, and leave your companion to 
proceed without you. 

Now, this is strictly true and applicable with regard to that heterogeneous mass 
which it is the fashion to call the “liberal party.” Not to descend into minute 
variations and differences, there are obviously two great sections in this body— 
the Whigs, who are only for going to Hounslow, and the Radicals, who are for 
pressing forward to Windsor itself. And the practical difficulty of their situation 
is this; if either of these sections venture to maintain their own principles, and 
to oppose the other, a third party, far stronger than either, and only coerced by 
the union of the two, steps in and throws both out of power. Yet, how is this to 
be avoided? Only in one way,—by a plain and positive surrender of principle. 
Some day or other, and, in all probability, very soon, it will come to this — that 
either the Radicals must give up Radicalism — must abandon all idea of carrying 
those measures which they assert to be essential to the welfare of the country, and 
must aid the Whigs in keeping office, and carrying on the government on Whig 
principles ; or else the Whigs must abandon their views, to purchase the support 
of the Radicals, and must submit to propose measures which in their hearts they 
believe to be dangefous. This is the dilemma in which the government must 
inevitably be placed; this is the beauty and felicity of an “ unprincipled 
coalition.” 

The Whigs assert that many reforms are required in various departments of 
the state, but no organic changes. The Radicals admit the want of these reforms, 
but they do look for, and demand, various organic changes ; and plainly aver that 
mere reforms will avail little without those changes. Now, it is plain that the 
nearer the parties approach to “ Hounslow,”— the greater progress the Whigs 
make in these ‘necessary reforms,”— the nearer is that moment in which an 
irreconcilable difference must arise, in which the one party must protest against 
stopping short, the other against going further. 

* Hounslow” has latterly been once or twice in sight. Do not the following 
letters, from two befooled and discontented Radicals, plainly betoken this? 


“ TO THE ELECTORS OF SOUTHWARK. 


‘‘GentLemEn,—True to my resolve, not to hold a seat which is unsustained by 
the firm and entire sanction of my constituents, I avow my intention to retire from the 
representation of your borough before the close of the present session. Considera- 
tions ofa political and personal nature, though very unequal in degree, have strength- 
ened my purpose. It has ever been my opinion that the representatives of large 
constituencies ought to stand aloof from party—the bane of all good government — 
and, as the heralds of the public voice, frequently and fearlessly to advocate and urge 
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on those political changes, which, however unpalatable to the ‘ privileged orders,’ 
are justly considered as essential to the good government of an enlightened people. 
Expediency, as you are aware, is the compass of party ; but I have ever repudiated 
its guidance, from the conviction that public men are bound to pursue the dictates of 
duty, without regard to partial and incidental evils. To act differently is at all times 
censurable — at the present moment it is criminal—at least, such is my conscientious 
opinion ; and, if I have erred in this respect, it is I alone who pay the penalty,—for 
a greater political sacrifice can no man make. But it must be made,—for I cannot 
consent to be a mere mute member—a passive numeral—flattered by a Treasury 
summons, to swell the ranks of a division, upon any question which two contending 
parties shall so dexterously select, that no one is committed, save their blind adhe- 
rents. It would be well for mankind if none others were made the dupes of the 
game. 

«‘ The Irish Tithe Bill is not the sole measure of the present government from which 
I dissent. Their entire policy is temporising and timid —disheartening to their 
friends—while it inspires their political foes with audacious courage. A rude and 
trembling hand is doing something to every thing, and doing nothing well; and so 
matters will remain, until firmer and sturdier hearts shall strike out a course of 
government, having for its sole objects the safety, and happiness, and liberty of the 
people. * > * 7” * x * 

“« Interdicted by your remonstrance from the expression of opinions at variance 
with the measares of what some of you are pleased to denominate a ‘ Liberal govern- 
ment,’ and disdaining the anomaly of being a free man in fetters, you cannot be 
surprised at my determination to fall back into the ranks of my fellow citizens, there 
to pursue, in tranquillity, a branch of my profession from which I am debarred by a 
parliamentary order; and which, though it lies not in the high and thorny road of 
public applause, leads to honourable competence — secures peace of mind — and, 
above all, protection from the restless and unreasonable meddlings of popular dis- 
content. - . - - 

“ IT am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

“ D.W. Harvey. 

“* Great George Street, 8th July, 1836.” 


“ TO THE LIBERAL CONSTITUENCY OF DUNDALK. 


“* London, July 5, 1836. 


“ Fettow Countrymen,— The donation of religious liberty — tendered by the 
Commons of England to the Catholics and Presbyterians of Ireland, was debated last 
night. 

“« T am proud to inform you, that as your representative, and holding the opinions 
I do, I did not degrade you or myself by giving the sanction of my vote to this 
pitiful offering ; insulting no less, as respects the amount, than as respects the con- 
dition of the offer. 

* * * * ~ * * 

“« This is what was voted last night — this was what I did not vote for—I retired 
from doing that which, in my opinion, would be the record of your dishonour ; at the 
same time I did not vote with the opponents of your rights. 

‘* But an important consideration arises in my mind. I do not disguise from you 
that I am directly and unequivocally opposed to the compromising policy adopted on 
this and other late occasions by the distinguished leader of the Catholic body. He 
has possessed your confidence, and the confidence of his countrymen. Now the 
question is this—Do you require me to support this policy? That 1 will not do ; but 
I will do another thing. I am ready at any moment to surrender back into your 
hands the trust which I have received from you. 

“* Feeling that I cannot be of the least possible service to my country by remain- 
ing longer here — feeling that no practical good has been done, or, under present cir- 
cumstances, can be done for my coyntry, I shall leave London this day, and I shall, 
with as little delay as in my power, forward to you a more particular statement of the 
views under which I have acted. 

‘* On your approval, and on the course determined on by the people of Ireland, it 
will depend whether or not I shall again return to this metropolis one of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland in the Imperial Parliament. 

‘“« The representatives of England talk of doing Ireland justice ; but if you come 
to the point, what will they do? Will they gave up the tribute of the slave which 
you pay to their Church? No such thing. ‘They will give back a mite, to be 
allowed to rivet the remainder of the load the firmer on your shoulders. 
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«« Will they now come really and truly to issue with the Lords on your Corpo- 
ration Bill? You know they will not. They have already sacrificed the essence of 
it to avoid that collision. . * ” ° . e 

“‘ The people of England may be disposed to do you justice; but if you expect 
their support, be true to yourselves. Let there be no blustering swagger in words 
and mean submission in action: act so as to obtain your own respect, then you will 
obtain theirs also; and then, and only then, can you command or deserve their as- 
sistance. 
*« T remain, fellow countrymen, 

“ Your faithful servant, 
‘© W. Saarman Crawrorp.” 


Here we have, as distinctly as possible, the one party, the Whig government, 
drawing the rein— the other, the Radical allies, vigorously applying the 
spur. 

' A still more distinct exhibition of this inevitable difference was given on the 
22d. A measure of real reform, but of moderate, cautious, and statesman-like 
reform, was proposed by the government to be applied to the higher departments 
of the Established Church. The larger sees were to be divided, the richer sees 
to be reduced in emolument, a few smaller diocesses to be reduced, and the 
incomes of the sees in general to be, as far as practicable, equalised. The whole 
scheme was so rational, and so clearly desirable, that even the Radicals them- 
selves were surprised into a momentary fit of honest approbation. 

But after a while the political Dissenters began to stir in the matter. They 
saw at a glance that the result of the whole matter would be to strengthen the 
church,—to strengthen that church which they had doomed to utter destruction. 
They ran to their friends, the Radicals, in great alarm, and said,“ You are going to 
agree to that which will immensely injure our chance of pulling down the church. 
You are reducing the great revenues of some of the sees, which at present form 
such an excellent topic for declamation; you are getting rid of commendams 
entirely, and of translations for the most part: and cannot you see that, when all 
these things are done, our probability of success against the church will be ex- 
ceedingly small? What are you about, then? Stop this Church-reform, or we 
shall never get a Church-demolition.” 

The Radicals instantly saw the force of these arguments, and they fell in 
great fury upon the ministers for bringing forward that very measure which they 
themselves had, previously, highly applauded. Lord John, alarmed at the 
symptoms of mutiny, called a meeting at his office; and that meeting, in place of 
accommodating matters, only increased the irritation, and made the schism more 
manifest. 

Subsequently, by a broad and unhesitating use of the ultimate argument—a 
threat that he would resign, and let in the Tories, the ministry succeeded in 
bringing the Radicals into a forced and dissatisfied acquiescence. The measure 
has passed the house, and the ministry has not resigned. But does not all this 
shew that we are very near “ Hounslow ?” 

What is the present position, then, of the “ unprincipled coalition?” Let us 
first look at the Radicals. 

Their position is any thing but a pleasant or prosperous one. Instead of 
making any way, their favourite fancies of “the Ballot,” “‘ Short Parliaments,” 
and the like, are becoming regular bores in the House of Commons. On the 
day taken for the discussion of the first, forty members could not be got together 
to form a house; and whether the question of “Triennial Parliaments” has 
been brought forward or not, has quite escaped our recollection. Above all, 
what has become of that grand question which, as we were told last autumn, 
was to supersede all others in interest — a Reform of the House of Lords? 

The Peers have not evaded the attack, nor pacified their assailants, by any 
timely concessions; but have rather augmented their offences, and added to their 
“unpopularity.” Yet not a single shot — no, not even a pellet, has been let off 
against them. They have come forward more boldly than ever in their new 
character, which the necessities of the times impose upon them, of real and active 
supervisors of the rash and hazardous propositions of the Commons. In this 
character they have assumed greater authority, and have exerted more direct 
influence, on the legislation of the year, than ever before; yet the promised 
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“¢ Reform of the House of Lords” sleeps a slumber which is like the slumber of 
the dead. 

Another circumstance, which, though propitious to the Whigs, is not at all so 
to the Radicals, is that of the tide of prosperity which has, of late, flowed over 
the country. Whenever left for a few months undisturbed by political excite- 
ment, the industry and spirit of England always produces an overflow of capital, 
and that surplus capital gives birth to enterprizes which demand a vast amount of 
labour. Thus, at the present moment, what with rail-roads and harbours, and a 
steady flow of foreign trade, the whole labouring population of the island may be 
considered to be in good and sufficient employment. Hence spring advancing 
wages and decreasing poor-rates, and all other things which accompany what is 
called “ national prosperity.” Clearly these circumstances greatly favour the 
government—that is the Whigs,— whose main object is to keep their places ; 
but not at all the Radicals, who look to “ organic changes,” and who need a 
certain degree of discomfort and discontent among the people, to assist them in 
* getting the steam up.” 

On the whole, therefore, the Radicals may be considered to be, and so their 
own journals fairly represent them, in a decidedly uncomfortable situation. They 
are the movement party, and yet they are compelled to stand still. The wind has 
dropped ; the tide is low; and they have bound themselves to keep company 
with a consort who has neither the power nor the wish to be furiously active. 
Thus, with twice the numerical strength they possessed in the last House of 
Commons, they are even less effective as a party than in 1834. They then could 
speak or vote as they chose, without fear of consequences. Now, the dread of 
* Jetting the Tories in again” palsies every limb; and, with the most daring 
designs in their minds, they are the most timid of all parties in their course 
of action. And so much for the Radicals! 

Nor are the Whigs much more to be envied. They are endeavouring to 
conduct the government, having in their own ranks only about one fourth of the 
House of Commons. Of course, therefore, every step they take must be in fear 
and trembling, lest their allies, who, as they very well know, have not the least 
affection for them, should take it into their heads to be displeased with some 
point of the proposition. The very last instance, of which we have already said 
something, is full in point. The ministers bring forward the Established Church 
Bill, which is a measure of real, but at the same time of Conservative, reform. 
Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell both expressed, and we doubt not 
sincerely, their high approbation of it; but, for the very good and sufficient reason 
that it had nothing destructive about it, the Radicals bitterly oppose it. What, 
then, remains to be done? Nothing but the last argument in all such cases,— 
“« The bill must pass, or we must resign.” On this urgent motive, then, the bill 
is allowed to pass. But how often, we beg to ask, can this course be repeated ? 

In fact, recurring to our first illustration,—is it not clear that, just in propor- 
tion as the Whigs proceed to maturity with measures of reform, and thus clear 
away all the matters on which there is an agreement between moderate Whigs, 
moderate Tories, and moderate Radicals ;—in that very proportion do they advance 
towards that point at which their co-operation with the Radicals must cease. All 
such questions being settled, as they soon must be, it will then remain to be 
seen, whether they will fall into the ranks of the Radicals, to retain their places, 
or remain Whigs, part company with the Destructives, and resign office / 

Meanwhile, their increasing weakness is producing a result of a nature quite 
unlooked-for, and assuredly quite unintended on their part. By foolishly setting 
themselves in array against the House of Lords, without having the power of 
carrying their threats into effect, they are forcing the House of Lords into the 
position of being, in fact, the government of the country. A dozen years ago it 
was enough to know, of any measure proposed in parliament, whether it was 
“‘one which the government would sanction.” Now the question is not at all 
what the ministry will do with any measure ; it is, “ what the House of Lords 
will do with it.” A very little longer continuance in this course, and we shall 
find ourselves quietly reposing under an oligarchy ! 

But is this the fault of the House of Lords? Not a whit. The course that 
house is taking is just that which they are compelled to take by the folly of the 
ministerial mismanagers. The Whigs have attempted to govern the country in 
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despite of, or opposition to, the House of Lords. This position it was rank folly 
for them ever to take, except they meant to maintain it. They marched up to 
the House of Lords with guns pointed and banners flying, and summoned it to 
surrender. The Lords would not surrender, and the Whigs never thought of a 
serious attack. What remains but a foolish and contemptible retreat, leaving the 
antagonist in possession of the field ? 

But, again we say, let the game of the last two sessions be repeated for 
another year or two, and the people will cease to feel any interest in the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons, and will come to look wholly to the House 
of Lords as the real seat of government. No, say some of the ministerialists, 
the people will get so irritated against the House of Lords, that the peers must 
give way, to save themselves. This is a foolishdream. The people will see and 
understand well enough that the peers are not exceeding the powers which the 
constitution gives them, and that the grand mistake was, for any party to dream 
of governing the country in despite of the peers. 

What, then, is the position of the Whigs, considered as men of honour,—as 
men, some of whom, at least, would shrink from the prospect of going down to 
posterity with the stigma of having clung to office with a tenacity which nothing 
but the love of salary and patronage could inspire. What is the situation of 
such men at the present moment? 

The king, as every one is well aware, looks upon the O’Connell ministry as 
one forced upon him,—as one in whose principles he has no confidence,-—as one 
of which he would be delighted to be rid:— 

The House of Lords, by a majority of 220 against 123, has once more 
declared against them :—- 

The people, in the great midland county of Warwick, by 1873 votes against 
1354; and in the important borough-town of Newcastle-on-Tyne, by 1576 votes 
against 1528, have declared against them :— 

But a majority of the House of Commons is still in their favour. And what a 
majority? The Spectator, a journal of ultra-“ Liberal” opinions, has shewn that 
that majority is not above twenty. Another dozen returns like those of New- 
castle and Warwickshire will cut away even this slender pretext. 

But what is the pretext in itself? The sovereign being against them, the 
House of Lords against them, what ought the majority of the lower house to be, to 
give a decent colour to their otherwise indecent clinging to office. Whatever we 
might call it in numbers, it ought to be a clear, decided, overwhelming majority, 
making it obviously impossible for the government to be carried on, except on 
the principle so espoused by that majority. 

Now no such majority exists at this moment. All that they have is just what 
Lord Brougham so aptly termed a “ measuring-cast” majority! Twenty is the 
total amount. Deduct, then, “ the fail,” and you are at once in a minority. 
Take the representatives of England, and you are in a minority of nearly thirty. 
Let the ministers themselves stand aside, and let the rest of the house decide upon 
their continuance in office, and they are instantly ejected. 

Such is the desperate predicament of the O’Connell administration. The 
present plans and projects of the more reckless of them are said to be of this 
description,—to call Parliament together again in November ; then to reproduce 
the Irish Corporation-bills and Tithe-bills, and to send them (if they can) up to 
the upper house. If the Lords once more reject them,—to demand of the 
king a dissolution; in order either to augment their majority, and thus alarm 
the Lords, or to ascertain their defeat, and then to resign. 

In this position of affairs, then, how all-important is the registration now 
commencing! It is too late, indeed, for the indolent among the Conservatives to 
tender their claims ; but it is not too late for the active Conservatives to give every 
attention to the revision of the lists. Arouse, then, your Associations and Com- 
mittees, and fight the last Registration Battle that can intervene before another 
election. ‘That election, come when it will, will probably decide the fate of the 
monarchy. Let the Conservatives be ready to say, on the ist of November 
next — 


“‘ Now, then, we are prepared for you ; dissolve when you please !” 
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TWO SONNETS ON THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 


i. 





Tue first of August! Full a hundred years, 
And twenty-two besides, have past and gone, 
Since kindly Anne, sad-sinking without moan, i, 
With finger slow, amid the bursting tears 
Of menials—who, when prelates fled, and peers, 
Remained firm with her— pointed to the clock, 
Which told her minutes numbered. Sad the shock 
To those who once were called the Cavaliers, 
But then the Jacobites. To us, the time \ 
Is one of festal greeting. The good queen t 
Of Marlborough’s glories, lady of our days 
Augustan, to us, men of English clime, 
A thought of love and reverence still has been. 
But her departure placed the crownal rays 


II. 


Of England’s throne upon the house which now, 
In the good-humoured form of Will the Fourth, 
Wears, with a love called for by honest worth, 
Its diadem upon an honest brow. 
Hail to this day! With reverence deep I bow 
To its observance, and my glass I drain 
To the last drops that in its cone remain, 
Pledge of the allegiance of my frequent vow. 
But at the present, with more jocund glee 
Fill T my bumper, midst this joyous rout ; 
Because it is quite plain — at least, to me 
(If others choose, I blame them not, to doubt) — 
That, if we live another month, we'll see 
The thieving Whigs for fifty years turned out. 
M. O’D. 


Bryant's Hotel, Conduit Street, 
July 29. 
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